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LIBRARY AND INFORMATION SERVICES FOR 
LITERACY, PRODUCTIVITY AND DEMOCRACY 



THURSDAY, JULY 11, 1991 

U.S. Senate, 

Subcommittee on Education, Arts, and Humanities, 
OF THE Committee on Labor and Human Resources, 

AND, 

U.S. House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Labor-Management Relations, 
OF THE Committee on Education and Labor 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittees met, pursuant to notice, at 9:35 a-m^ in the 
East Ballroom, Ramada Renaissance Hotel, 999 9th Street, NW, 
Washington, DC, Senator Claiborne Pell (chairman of the subcom- 
mittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Pell and Simon. . vt i j 

Also Present: Representatives Pat Williams, Richard Neal, and 

Major Owens. 

Opening Statement of Senator Pell 

Senator Pell. This joint congressional hearing on "Literacy, Pro- 
ductivity and Democracy" will come to order. . ^, , . . 

It is a great pleasure to open this hearing. As the lead Senate 
sponsor of the resolution that established this conference, it gives 
me great satisfaction to know that this event, which so many 
people have worked toward, is now occurring as we meet. 

TVelve years have passed since the first White House conference 
was held in 1979. The positive results of that conference were im- 
pressive. These included increases in librarv services funding, the 
sharp growth in the number of friends of libraries groups, and 
most significant, the remarkable increase in public awareness of li- 
braries and how these institutions influence all our lives. 

It is largely because of * - central role of libraries in the lives ot 
American citizens that thi. second conference received such a ring- 
ing endorsement from members of Congress. Seventy-two Senators 
cosponsored the resolution that established this second major na- 
tional meeting on libraries and information services. 

Today, Congress has come to the White House conference to 
meet with you and to hear from you in this special torum. I am 
delighted that Congressman Pat Williams, a great friend of librar- 
ies in the House of Representatives, will be here to co-chair. He is 
tied up now with the election of the Whip, which is proceeding at 
exactly the same time as the opening of our hearing. 
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I recall the joint hearing on the LSCA reauthorization that he 
and I vOH^haired just a year or two ago. At that time, we agreed to 
await the recommendations of this Conference before seeking 
me^OY changes in LSCA. 

As a procedural matter, I will say that we have many witnesses 
today and only a limited amount of time to hear from them. I 
would ask, therefore, that the testimony, after the initial testimo- 
ny, be limited to the specific amount of time that has been allocat- 
ed to each witness. I normally prefer to use warning lights, but 
these could not be moved from the Senate hearing room, so a 
Senate aide will wave a card at the right time. 

All statements will be printed in full in the hearing record, 
which will remain open for 2 weeks. I am eager to hear from you 
today and pledge to continue to work with you as we strive to do 
what is best the years ahead. 

I will now recognize my friend and colleague, the Senator from 
Illinois, Senator Simon. 

Opening Statement op Senator Simon 

Senator Simon. Thank you very much, Mr, Chairman, and I 
thank you. Senator Pell, in behalf of everyone here for your leader- 
ship in all of this. We are grateful to you. 

The people who are here are stuck with hearing me on Saturday 
so I am not going to talk about libraries right now. I am here for 
one specific reason, and then I have to get up to a Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee meeting because the chairman of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee is really a tough ogre, and he's very tough on 
those of us who are on that committee, and Tve got to be up there 
on time. [Laughter.] 

For those who don't know it, the chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee is Senator Pell. [Laughter.] 

My reason for being here is to introduce someone who has pro- 
vided leadership in my State and in the Nation in the whole area 
of libraries and that is Charles Benton. He was the chair of the 
first White House Conference on Libraries. He has been creative; 
he has been a fighter for the things that are important for librar- 
ies, and he is just a good citizen. He and his wife Marge have been 
involved in iust about every good cause that comes along. So I am 
very pleased and honored to present him to you, and I apologize to 
him and to the other witnesses for leaving immediately after intro- 
ducing him. 

It is a pleasure to be here. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Pell. I thank you very much indeed, Senator Simon, and 
my apologies to Senator Biden— I should be up there also at that 
hearing. 

Senator Simon. Just so the members of this group understand, 
Senator Pell chairs the Foreign Relations Committee, and our first 
witness today is Secretary of State Jim Baker, and Senator Pell is 
here staying with the librarians rather than going up to listen to 
Jim Baker. [Applause.] 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much indeed, Senator Simon, for 
that nice plug. I appreciate it. 
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We now come to the first panel, with Hon. Charles Reid, senior 
vice president of the Prodevco Group, who is the chairman of the 
National CJommission on Libraries and Information Science, and 
chairman of the 1991 White House Conference on Library and In- 
formation Services; and Hon. Charles Benton, chairman of Public 
M&dia, Inc., Chicago, IL, and chairman emeritus of the National 
Commission and chairman of the 1979 Conference. 

Mr. Reid, please proceed. 

STATEMENTS OF CHARLES E. REID, SENIOR VICE PRESIDENT, 
PRODEVCO GROUP. FT. LEE, NJ, CHAIRMAN, U.S. NATIONAL 
COMMISSION ON LIBRARIES AND INFORMATION SCIENCE, AND 
CHAIRMAN, 19»1 WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE; AND CHARLES 
BENTON. CHAIRMAN, PUBLIC MEDIA, INC., CHICAGO, IL, CHAIR- 
MAN EMERITUS, U.S. NATIONAL COMMISSION ON LIBRARIES 
AND INFORMATION SCIENCE AND 1979WHITE HOUSE CONFER- 
ENCE 

Mr. Reid. Thank you. 

On behalf of the U.S. National Commission on Libraries and In- 
formation Science, and the White House Conference on Library 
and Information Services, I want to thank you. Chairman Pell, and 
Chairman Williams, and the 250 members of the House and Senate 
who cosponsored the legislation that called for this second White 
House Conference on Libraries and Information Services. 

This conference will culminate in a report to the President and 
to Congress which will assist you in formulating relevant national 
policies to assure adequate library and information services to all 
citizens. I am pleased to be able to join today's witnesses to offer 
some views that might assist you in formulating these relevant na- 
tional policies. 

You will be pleased to know that approximately 900 delegates 
and alternates selected by their States, and representing all 50 
States and 9 U.S. Territories, Native American tribes, and the Fed- 
eral library community, are participating in this conference. 

In addition to developing a library and information component 
for public policy recommendations, we are hoping that this confer- 
ence will provide a much needed and cle':«rer definition of the im- 
portant role of libraries in education and the critical role of infor- 
mation services in our Nation's future. These clearer definitions 
will address not only the relationship of libraries and information 
services to structured educational systems, but will include the role 
of library and information services in the development of funda- 
mental literacy and reading skills, and the opportunity for lifelong 
learning. . , , 

I speak from personal experience. Curiosity, coupled with read- 
ing and learning skills I developed as a child with urging from my 
parents, teachers, and a dedicated librarian enabled me, a high 
school dropout who left school to enlist in the Navy at age 17 
during World War II, to utilize available library and information 
resources, not only to operate successfully in a competitive business 
environment, but to maintain a level of competence which has sus- 
tained me throughout almost 40 years of public service. 
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I truly believe that libraries and information services are one of 
the real measures of our Nation's wealth and one of our most im« 
portant national resources. Indeed, I am talking at out library and 
mformation services as a source of cultural richness to young 
people, to students, members of corporations, elected officials, and 
in fact, the entire Nation. 

One of the goals of "American 2000: An Education Strategy*' is 
to have all school age children ready to learn when they enter ele- 
mentary school Libraries have traditionally been the critical con- 
tributors to the educational well-being of preschoolers. Yet today, 
support for libraries has dropped rather dramatically in many 
areas. 

We have to ask ourselves these questions: What is the dofmition 
of the role of libraries and information services in our society? How 
do we arrive at the best national policies professed and implement- 
ed regarding libraries as essential services and as the essential 
foundation for quality education? And what is our ability to pro- 
vide equal opportunity of access to public information in the most 
economical way? 

Until these questions are addressed, I am afraid our libraries will 
continue to have difficulty competing for funding with other essen- 
tial services. 

It is libraries and information services that are the main contrib- 
utors to our Nation. Libraries and information services enhance lit- 
eracy, libraries and information services increase productivity, and 
libraries and information services strengthen democracjr. 

As our delegates vote on the resolutions tomorrow night, I hope 
we will produce a reaffirmation of our values, a recognition of li- 
brary and information services as forces to assure a just and 
humane society, and recognition of the important role they serve 
as building blocks for our Nation. 

This conference is at the cutting edge of some of the most critical 
issues facing our Nation: a literate work force; the productivity to 
compete in the international marketplace in the 21st Century, and 
a populace equipped to fully participate in the democratic system. 

At the first White House Conference on Library and Information 
Services in 1979, 64 resolutions were presented to the President, 
Congress, and Government agencies at the Federal, State and local 
levels for improvements to library and information services nation- 
wide. To date, action has been taken on 55 of these, including: In- 
tensified efforts to use new technologies to preserve books and 
papers: increased use of satellite cx)mmunications, video techniques 
and cable TV in the expansion of the library and information serv- 
ices; an active role for libraries in adult literacy programs, and 
adoption of standards for publishing, producing, organizing and 
transmitting information, and for telecommunication and computer 
technology. ^ ^ 

Now, in conjunction with the second White House Conference on 
Libraries and Information Services, some 60 State, Territorial, 
Indian tribe. Federal, network systems and international theme 
pre-conferences held nationwide in 1990-1991 resulted in approxi- 
mately 150,000 people being involved at the grassroots level. They 
generated a total of 2,500 recommendations which have been 
grouped into 10 broad topic areas and condensed into 98 issue 




statements distributed to all delegates and alternates for their con- 
sideration and deliberations in the development of recommenda- 
tions at this liistoric conference. „ , ^ ^ 

The second conference will strive to find pathways to meet the 
informational needs of the United States and the world in the 21st 

Century. . . , . ^u- ^ i. 

We are looking fomard to working with you m this great en- 
deavor, Senator. 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much indeed, Mr. Reid. 

We now turn to Charles Benton, chairman emeritus and an old 
friend 

Mr. Benton. Thank you very much. Senator. It is a great pleas- 
ure to be here, and thank you for being here. 

I am here today because Charles Reid, the NCLIS and White 
House Conference chair, appointed me as a delegate-at-large to the 
second White House Conference on Library and Information Serv- 
ices, carrying on the tradition of bipartisan support of library and 
information services that has always characterized the commis- 
sion's successes. . . i. • r u i 

What I'd like to do this morning is to give you a brief back- 
ground of the evolution of the three overarching themes of this 
conference, which built on the five themes of the first^one. Ihis 
shows that we have a continuum in the critical process of assessing 
user needs nationwide at the grassroots level as a foundation tor 
establishing responsive national policies by the legislative and ex- 
ecutive branches of our Government. I also have a reconimendation 
concerning the need for continuing this process into the future. 

There is considerable excitement about the overarching themes 
of Library and Information Services for "Literacy, Productivity and 
Democracy" that were identified in 1985 as the conceptual frame- 
work for this White House Conference. My written testimony 
chronicles the process by which the White House Conference Pre- 
lim' •^a'*y Design Group, appointed by Elinor Hashim, my successor 
as chc .man of NCLfe, and chaired by Bill Asp, most ably, the 
State librarian from Minnesota, and how they developed these 

themes in 1985. . , v . « 

Let me now move from process to content and brieny encapsu- 
late our vision for you. First, Library and Information Services tor 
Expanding Literacy. By "literacy" we had in mind not simply the 
three R's, but the communications skills necessary for survival in 
the information society in which we live— literacy not only tor 
young people, but for the over 25 million persons or one-titth ot the 
adult population of the United States who are unable to read 
beyond the fifth grade level. In our society, which daily becomes 
more information-oriented and more economically dependent on 
the effect e use of knowledge. The definition of literacy should be 
expanded to include the ability to find and use information. That 
is, information literacy, computer literacy, even interactive media 
liter£icv 

Consider also the literacy rates, not to mention the foreign lan- 
guage proficiencies in this country compared to those m Western 

Europe or Japan. , . , x • c 

The basic and expanded literacy theme was a logical extension ot 
the firet two themes of the 1979 White House Conference which 
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were ''Library and Information Services for Meeting Personal 
Needs/' and also ''Library and Information Services for Lifelong 
Learning/' It now becomes a preconuition foi strengthening our 
country's economic productivity and participatory democracy. 

Second, Library and Information Services for Increasing Produc- 
' rty\ Here, we were thinking not only of organizational, institu- 
lal and business productivity, but especially of individual pro- 
ductivity. How can one be productive without being information-lit- 
erate? Information, knowledge, and the applicatiqr. of skilled intel- 
ligence are the new raw material of international commerce and 
competition and are today spreading throughout the world as vig- 
orously as miracle drugs, synthetic fertilizers, and blue jeans did 
earlier If information is power, isn't it reasonable to sa^' that li- 
brary and information services are a key to productivity? They are 
indispensable to the economic well-being of our Nation. 

Research and development depend on access to information. Li- 
braries are needed by industry, business and Government as they 
deal with the need to develop new products and services, to adopt 
new technology and to increase productivity. 

Again, the productivity theme grew logically out of the third 
theme of the first White House Conference, "Library and Informa- 
tion Services for Organizations and Professions.*' 

Third, Library and Information Services for Strengthening De- 
mocracy. The big idea here was to expand the use of library and 
information services by public officials and other Government deci- 
sionmakers in support of their public responsibilities of govern- 
ance, and also by citi^ens to give them ready access to the informa- 
tion sources they need in order to make better choices in our demo- 
cratic society. 

Here again, if information is power, library and mformation 
services should be a key to citizenship based upon access to as wide 
a range of information options as possible. In short, a democratic 
society depends on the informed participation of its pf ople. And as 
Tim Healy, president of the New York Public Library, reminds us: 
"Libraries exist essentially in service to freedom." 

The democracy theme clearly relates to "Library and Informa- 
tion Services for Governing our Society," the fourth theme of the 
previous conference and more subtly to the fifth theme in 1979 of 
^International Understanding and Cooperation" where the ideas of 
democracy now seem to be sweeping the world. 

I look forward to the resolutions coming out of this conference as 
eagerly as you do. They should help shape your priorities in sup- 
port of library and information services legislation at all levels. 

It is interesting to note that in February of 1990, President 
George Bush and the National Governors' Association issued a 
joint statement outlining the goals for American education, of 
which the fifth goal was, quote, "By the year 2000, every adult 
American will be literate and will possess the knowledge and skills 
necessary to compete in a global community and exercise the rights 
and responsibilities of citizenship"— here also literacy, productivity 
and democracy arj the key elements, as Congressman Major 
Owens also passionately shared with us in his keynote speech on 
"Library and Information Services for Democracy" yesterday after- 
noon. 
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Having had the honor to chair the first White He' se Conference 
on ibrary and Information Services ever held, I experienced the 
value of what is, at its best, a massive nationwide needs assess^nent 
process that then feeds into the formulation of public policy at 
community, State and national levels. In fact, as Mr. Reid men- 
tioned, 55 of the 64 resolutions passed at the first conference have 
been implemented in whole or in part during the past 12 years. 
Managed well, the White House Conference process is well worth 
the time, money and effort involved. 

For this reason, I would suggest that you consider, and I hope 
that the White House Conference delegates will pass n ^solution 
recommending, that there be a third White House Conference in 
1997, which would be in only half the time elapsed since the first 
one in 1979. You will note that this would not only come immedi- 
ately after a Presidential election, giving some real time for the 
Congress and the President to work together on the emerging rec- 
ommendations, but also this could be a most useful vehicle for be- 
ginning to chart our future in the increasingly complex informa- 
tion age of the 21st Century. 

The proverbial ''information explosion'' we are experiencing now 
would suggest that we need to accelerate the time frame for recon- 
sidering library and information policies in light of new, expanded 
and competing services and needs. 

Please consider the continuation of this White House Conference 
process for library and information services based upon the positive 
results of the first two conferences. 

Thank you for your continuing support of library and informa- 
tion services for expanding literacy, increasing productivity and 
strengthening our democracy. 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Benton follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Mr. Benton 

Mv nHmi* iH Charles Benton and I served as Chairman of the first White House 
Conference on Library and In'*ormation Services (WHO in November of 1971). I was 
also servinR then in my first term as Chairman of the U.S. National Commission on 
Libraries and Information Science (NCLIS). the permanent, independent agency 
which advises both ('ongress and the President. 

I aiti here today because Charles Reid. the NCLIS and WHC C^hairman. appointed 
me as a Megate-at LarKe to this second White House Conference on Library and 
Information Services, carryinK on the tradition of bi-partisan support of Library and 
Information Services that has always characterized the Commission's successes. 

What I would like to do this morning is to give you a brief background <m the 
evolution of the three overarching themes of this Conference, which built on the 
five themes of the first one. This shows that we have a continuum in the critical 
prcKVBs of assessing user needs nationwide, at the grassroots level, as a foundation 
for esUblishing responsive National Policies by the legislative and Lxecutive 
Branches of our Ciovernment. I also have a recommendation concernmg the need for 
continuing this process into the future. 

There is considerable excitement about the overarching themes of Library and In- 
formation Services for: "Literacy." ''Productivity, " and "Democracy" that were iden- 
tified in 1985 as the conceptual framework for this White House Confert?nce. Let me 
tell you briefly how they came to be. ... 

KImor Hashim. the Chairman of the National Commission who succeeded me. ap- 
pointed a "White House Conference Preliminary Design Group" to come up with 
recommendations for priorities and procedures for a second White House ConU»r 
ence on Library and Information Services. Bill Asp, the State Librarian from Min- 
nesota, was our most able Chairman and the group included leading ptoiessional 
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and public representatives fion. the library and information services community at 
the Federal, State and local levels, including the private sector, I was privileged to 
serve as an ex officio member of that group. , ,u n ^ 

A point of departure for our group was a report by Sandra Milevsky at the Con- 
gressional Research Service, giving us an analysis of the structure and effectiveness 
of White House Conferences over the years, especially those held since our hrst Con- 
ference in 1979 This analysis showed that vVhite House Conferences as a genre had 
not done particularly well since 1979, with the leading exception being the one on 
Productivity, It was also noted that the issue of "Literacy was not only emerging 
as one of the central challenges for library and information servicea. but that . was 
the primary concern of Mrs. George Bush. In the mid 80s. for us to get the White 
Ho.-e behind a second White House Conference, we needed to be focusing on issues 
of basic concern to them as well as to the Nation as a whole, ■ . 

The third theme of "Democracy" emerged out of a speech given by Oordon 
Ambach. then Commissioner of Education of the State of New York and currently 
Executive Director for the Council of Chief State School Officers, at an annual meet- 
ing of WHCLIST in Princeton. New Jersey. He was concerned about Library and 
Information Services for Governance." Through subsequent discussions at our Pre- 
liminary Design Group meetings. Bridget Lamont. the Chief Officer of the State Li- 
b-ary of Illinois made the suggestion that what we were really talking about wasn t 
so much "Governance' as "Democracy"-and this gave us our third theme. 

To move from who made this happen to an understanding of the big ideas-that 
is. from process to content-let me try and briefly encapsulate our vision for you: 
1, Library and Information Seruices for Expanding Literacy. By "Lit. .acy" we had 
in mind not simply the "R's". but the communication skills necessary for sur- 
vival in the information society in which we live. Literacy not only for young 
people, but for the over 25 million persons, or one fifth of the adult population 
of the U.S.. who are unable to read beyond a Sth grade level. In our society that 
daily becomes more information-oriented an I more economically dependent on 
the effective use of knowledge, the definition of literacy should be expanded to 
include the ability to find and use information; that is-Information uiteracy. 
Computer Literacy, even Interactive Media Literacy. Consider also th; hteracy 
rates, not to mention the foreign language proficiencies, in this country com- 
pared to those in Western Europe or Japan, The basic and expanded Literac 
theme was a logical extension of the first two themes of the 1979 White House 
Conference. Library and Information Services for: "Nleetmg Personal Needs 
ond also for "Life-Long Learning." It now becomes almost a precondition tor 
strengthening our country's economic productivity and participatory Democra- 

2.7.(7>ran' and Information Service ^or Increai^ing Productivity. Here we were 
thinking not only of organizational, institutional and business productivity bu 
especially of individual productivity. How can one be ' productive without 
being "information literate"? Information, knowledge, and the application ol 
skilled intelligence are the new raw materials and of international commerce 
and competition, and today are spreading throughout the Y.°rld as vigorously as 
miracle drugs, synthetic fertilizers and blue leans did earlier. If information is 
power then isn't it reasonable to say that "library and information services are 
a key to productivity? Libraries are information agencies in an information soci- 
ety They are indispensable to the economic well-being of our Nation Research 
and development depend on access to information. Libraries are needed by in- 
dustries, biisiness. and government as they deal with the need to develop new 
products and services, to adopt new technology, and '.n"^««^^P'"°J*"^^'^fi'i«t 
Again, the Productivity theme logically grew out of the third theme of the first 
White House Conference. "Library and Information Services for Organizations 

M ^AL^Y^nTlnformatinn Service.'i for Strennthenin^ /^cmorrucv. The big idea 
here was to expand the use of library and information services by public offi- 
cials and other governmental decision makers in s upport of their public respon- 
sibilities of governance; and also by citizens to give them ready access to the 
information sources they need in order to make better choices in our demo<.rati<. 
society Here again, if information is power, library and information services 



should be a kev to citizenship based upon access to as wide a range of inf^orma- 
tion options as possible. In short, a democratic society depends upon the in- 
formed particip.-(tion of its people. And. a.s Tim Healy, President of the New 
York Public Library, reminds us, "Libraries exist essentia ly in service to free- 
rr-' The I)em,.cracv them- clearly relates to the fourth theme of 'L'brnry 
and Information Services for Governing our Society and more subtly to the 
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fifth theme of "International Understanding and Cooperation" . . . where now 

the ideas of democracy seeming to be sweeping the world! 
I look forward to the resolutions coming out of this Conference as eagerly as you 
do tty sKld help shape your priorities in support ° ''^rary 
services legislation at all levels It is inter «ting to note hat in February otiaau. 
President George Bush and the National Governor's Association 'ssued a oint state- 
ment outlining the goals for American education of whici. the fifth goal was By 
Se year 2000 every adult American will be literate and v.ill possess he knowledge 
and skills necessarj to compete in a global community and exercise the rights and 
resDons bilities of citizenship^ . . . Literacy. Productivity and D.'n.()cracy! 

HTi^haTthe honor to Chair the first White House eV"a 
Information Services ever held. I experienced the value of what '^'^^l^^J^^.f-"!^ 
massive nationwide needs assessment process, that ^h^n feeds .nl.o the formul^^^^^^ 
of public policy at community. State and national evels. In fact, 55 of the o4 Kes=c.u 
tions passed at the first Conference have been implemented n whole or ir part 
durTng Te past twelve years. Managed well, the White House Conference process is 
well worth the time, money and effort involved. 

For this reason. I would suggest that you consider and hope that J»e White House 
Conference Delegates will pass a res^'^t'on recommendmg that^t^^^^^ 
White House Conference in 1997. which would l)e in only half the time elapsed since 
the first one in 1979. You will note that tl.is would not only come immediatelv a ter 
^Pi^^dentXlecVion. giving son,e real time for the Congress and the P|^8,^en^ to 
wnrk together on the emerg ng recommendations; but also this could De a most 
Sul vehicle for beginning to chart our future in the increasingly complex infor- 
Sbn age of he 21s century. The proverbial "information explosion we're expe- 
Scb/now would suggest that we need to accelerate the timeframe for reconsider- 
[ITg KSJ^lTinformation policies in light of new. expanded, and competing serv- 

Plea"se"consider the continuation of this White House Pf[;^f 
brary and Information Services based upon the positive '^sults of the fire two . 
ferences Thank you for your continuing support of library and mfortnatioii heiviL. 
for expanding lite?acrincreas^ productivity and strengthening our democracy. 

Senator Pell. We have been joined by our co-chairman, Con- 
gressman Pat Williams, who is chairman of the oversight commit- 
tee on the House side. 

Opening Statement of Representative Williams 

Mr. Williams. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to thank you, Mr. Reid and Mr. Benton, for your good 
advice and counsel here this morning. , * •„„ fu„ 

Twelve years ago, a similar joint hearing was held to receive the 
recommendations'of the first Vthite House Conference on Lib^^^^^^^^^^ 
Those recommendations, as I think you all recall, became the foun- 
dation of library policy during this past decade FpHpr«l 

Last Concress. as you know, we reauthorized the major i"ederal 
law ha^ngTo do wfth our Nation's public libraries, the Library 
Services and Construction Act. and in so doing the House and 
Senate both agreed that we should make very few changes antici^ 
pating this conference and the counsel and advice of the people 
who could come before us both at th.s hearing and follovvmS X""/. 
conference with your own individual recommendations as well, of 
course, as the recommendations of this entire body. 

You have now had the chance over the past few days and most 
particularly during the months of the State and regional confer- 
ences to think through your historic efforts. The challenges that 
face libJar^s today and that will no doubt face them tomorrow in 
Amer cL are far different than those which were considered by he 
f^St White House Conference on Libraries. The Congress of the 
United States eagerly anticipates your recommendations. We 
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intend to give them full consideration, to follow your lead, and we 
are delighted to have you all here today. 

I am particularly pleased that we could move this hearing off the 
Hill, but the Hill schedule both on the floor and in committees is of 
such a busy nature this week that you can see the awkwardness of 
the vacant chairs before you; that is because most members will 
not be able to be both down here and up there. 

As you may have noticed, I was late in coming, and I am going to 
be very early in leaving, because we are in the middle, as Senator 
Pell mentioned to you, of replacing the departing m ^ ority whip, 
Bill Gray, so we must be voting on that in literally ju. . a few min- 
utes, ril return as I can and will, of course, read all of the testimo- 
ny that is presented to us. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no questions of either Mr. Reid or Mr, 
Benton but again want to thank them for their counsel. 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much. 

T just had one question, Mr, Reid, and that is what do you see as 
the most pressing recommendation that can come out of this con- 
ference? 

Mr. Reid. I think a very clear and definitive role of libraries in 
education. Senator, and not just the structured educational pro- 
grams, but both the structured and nonstructured, and the relative 
responsibility of the Federal, State and local governments for the 
support of that role. 

Senator Pell. Thank you. 

I thank Mr. Benton for being with us c well. The contribution of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica to the world's body of knowledge is 
tremendous. I remember being so impressed with the way your 
father would send a copy to chiefs of government around the world. 
I would go on these Foreign Relations trips, and there would 
always be an Encyclopedia Britannica on the desk— although I 
must say I like the old alphabetical system. [Applause.] I found the 
'^Micropedia'' and the **Macropedia'* turned me off a bit, and from 
the reception that remark has in this room, you can see how well- 
advised your successors the encyclopedia are. 

I thank you both very much for being here. 

Mr. Benton. Thank you, Senator. 

Mr. Reid. Thank you. Senator. 

Mr. Williams. We'll ask our next panel to join us— Dr. Venezky, 
Dr. Cerf, Dr. Healy, Dr. Billington and Dr. Sobol. We thank each of 
you for joining us this morning. 

Dr. Venezky, please proceed. 
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STATEMENTS OF RICHARD VENEZKY, CO-DIRECTOR, RESEARCH 
AND DEVELOPMENT, NATIONAL CENTER ON ADULT LITERACY, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, UNIVERSITY OF 
DELAWARE, NEWARK, DE, AND CHAIRMAN, OTA ADVISORY 
PANEL ON TECHNOLOGY; VINTON CERF, VICE PRESIDENT, 
CORPORATION FOR NATIONAL RESEARCH INITIATIVES, 
RESTON, VA; TIMOTHY HEALY, PRESIDENT, NEW YORK PUBLIC 
LIBRARY, NEW YORK, NY; JAMES H. BILLINGTON, THE LIBRAR- 
IAN OF CONGRESS, WASHINGTON, DC; AND THOMAS SOBOL, 
COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION, STATE OF . NEW YORK, 
ALBANY, NY 

Mr. Venezky. Good morning. I am Richard Venezky. I am 
Unidel Professor of Educational Studies and a professor of comput- 
er sciences at the University of Delaware. I am also co-director for 
research and development of the new National Center on Adult 
Literacy, and I chair— for reasons that are hard to explain some- 
times—the advisory panel for the Office of Technology Assessment 
study of technology and adult literacy. 

Obviously, all the normal caveats apply. None of these organiza- 
tions should be held responsible for anything I say that doesn't tind 
favor in your eyes this morning. 

My purpose here this morning is to reinforce a particular view of 
literacy and to situate library literacy programs in the vast net- 
work of literacy service providers. I am sure, as most of you have 
been overtold, literacy has a whole variety of definitions. It centers 
somehow on print; it obviously involves reading and writing; you 
just heard Mr. Benton extend it to communications, which is some- 
thing that a large number of others would like to do. 

My colleagues and I have committed to print a number of ideas 
about how to define literacy and about the distribution of literacy 
abilities among young adults, and I have made these publications 
available to you this morning, in particularly one called ^Toward 
Defining Literacy" and another, *The Subtle Danger." 

The main points about literacy that I would like to reinforce 
here are that first, literacy is a continuum of skills; it is not an all- 
or-nothing ability like measles or— if you'll pardon me, some of you 
here in the room— pregnancy. 

Second, illiteracy, the total lack of any literacy ability whatso- 
ever, is extremely rare in America. America's problem is not illit- 
eracy; it is the low level of literacy throughout the population. Low 
literacy is both chronic and common, and its consequences, I am 
sure you have heard '^ver and over and I need not repeat here. 

Next, adequate literacy ability is not an absolute. What was ade- 
quate for the Minutemen is not adequate today. And what we may 
hear, say, is adequate functional literacy for citizenship, work, or 
whatever in America probably will not be adequate 20 or 30 years 
from now. 

Low-literate adults, furthermore, tend to have many differences 
from children who might score at the same level on any given liter- 
acy examinat'un. They have responsibilities for work, for citizen- 
8hip» for families, in many cases. They generally have had very 
negative experiences in school and they are quite reluctant to be 
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dragged into yet again another classroom situation to be tested, to 
be evaluated, to be given grades. 

Probably fewer than 10 percent of all adults who need literacy 
assistance willingly ask for it. The research and development pro- 
gram at the National Center on Adult Literacy, which in consonant 
with the President's literacy goals for the year 2000, has a number 
of very basic principles that it is working from, one of which, and 
which I feel is the most in;portant for what we are here for today, 
is that this country needs multiple paths to literacy. We cannot 
and we will not be able to depend upon any single program, not 
matter how well-funded it might be. 

Workplace and correctional institution programs are going to be 
needed, general education degree programs, adult basic education, 
family literacy, volunteer tutoring, and many other approaches are 
going to be required to meet this particular country's goals. 

Our population is too diversified; their needs vary too much; 
their entry-level abilities are so different, and their beliefs and atti- 
tudes about learning and whatever are also quite different. 

America's public libraries have begun through Titles I and VI of 
the LSCA to form a very important link within this literacy deliv- 
ery network. They are the main point for the low-level literacy 
needs to come into a program that is comfortable to them. 

The average adult who would not admit to his family that he is 
going to a literacy class would say he is going to the library. Many 
who are unwilling or unable to profit from adult literacy programs 
are willing to go into voluntary programs. 

What must be done is to support both the organizational role of 
libraries in literacy and the acquisition of collections of high-inter- 
est, low-vocabulary materials, and third, to support digital technol- 
ogy for information access and computer-assisted instruction. These 
are, I feel, essentials for continuing to allow libraries to fit into the 
vast network of service delivery, and if this network is ever to 
reach the goal of accommodating even 50 percent of those in need, 
we will have to make a large, large expansion. 

Thank you for your patience. 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much. 

[Th^ prepared statement of Mr. Venezky follows:] 

Prepared Statejient of Mr. Venezky 

The comments that follow address the role that libraries can play in promoting 
literacy in America. Since improved literacy is the primary goal of the recommenda- 
tions made here, some attention will be given below to the definition of this entity 
and to Its distribution within the adult U.S. population. The basis for my remarks 
here is over 25 years of research on reading, writing, and other 'components of liter- 
acy, plus nearly the same amount of time spent in development of literacy pro- 
grams. More recently I have acquired the roles of co-director for research and devel 
opment of the National Center on Adult Literacy, which is jointly funded by the 
Departments of Education, Labor, and Health and Human Services; and chairman 
of the advisory panel for the Office of Technology Assessment's study of Technology 
and Adult and Family Literacy. All of the usual caveats apply, however; that is, 
these remarks represent my own views and not those of the various organizations 
with which I am affiliated. 

Defining Literac-y 

By literacy is generally meant a set of skills that center on the processing of 
print. Beyond this core definition, however, agreement wanes. Some prefer to hold 
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the line with reading and writing; others extend the field of concern to at least basic 
mathematics, while others of a more expansionist bent insist on includin% a variety 
of additional skills such as oral communication and interpersonal rela' ons. Since 
my colleagues and 1 have recently committed to print some of our L*as on this 
topic iVenezky, Wagner, & Ciliberti, 1990) and this publication has been made avail- 
able to the Joint Committee, 1 will restrict my concerns with definition to those fea- 
tures that are essential for justifying a role for libraries in the promotion of liter- 
acy. 

Literacy is, first and foremost, a culturally defined skill, deriving its definition 
from the needs of a given society at a given point in time. What was considered 
adequate literacy for the Minutemen would not be considered sufficient today, and 1 
doubt that what we consider adequate today will suffice for the year 2091. Six hun- 
dred years ago, a person who could read but not write might be considered literate. 
One hundred years ago, a person who could read and write, but not figure much 
beyond simple addition might have been counted among the literate. Today we 
assume that for comprehending everyday text^ and communicating basic ideas, 
reading, writir.g, and basic mathematics are required. These are the core skills that 
most people r.ccept for defining the components of Mteracy and therefore are the 
main skills '.hat functional literacy tests assess (e.g,, ETS Young Adult Literacy 
Survey and the current National Adult Literacy Assessment). Literacy is, therefore, 
not a single skill but a group of skills, and people vary in the levels of mastery they 
have obtained in each of these. 

Second, literacy ability, as we know how to measure it, falls along a continuum 
for any K^g*^ population. There is, therefore, no natural point that can be set for 
separating I terates from illiterates. We can attempt to relate different ranges of 
performance v/ith the average requirements of different jobs, professions, and tasks, 
and attempts to do this are now underway by both researchers and national com- 
missions (e.g., SCANS). Furthermore, the Young Adult Literacy Assessment (Hirsch 
& Jungeblut, 19««) showed that the number of young people who might be classed 
as illiterate was relatively small— perhaps 4-5 percent of the population. On the 
other hand, the general level of literacy among the lower 25 percent of the young 
adult population and especially among mmorities, was frighteningly low. America 
does not have an illiteracy problem; instead it has a chronic literacy problem (Ven- 
ezky, Kaestle, & Sum, 1987). 

Whether America has 15, 25, 50, or 80 million persons whose literacy skills are 
below what is desired for full participation in society is a vacuous argument. We do 
know that millions lack a high school education, that millions more can not find 
work because of their low literacy abilities and that the literacy requirements of the 
jobs market are projected to increase over the coming decade (Johnston. 1987). !n a 
global economy, American skills are becoming less and less competitive (Lapointe, 
Mead, & Phillips, 1989). With only an estimated 7 percent of those who need liter- 
acy assistance actually receiving it, the educational task that we face is obvious, 
even without agreement on an exact figure for those who lack functional literacy. 

Finally, while the emphasis here is on literacy, we must understand that literacy 
by itself does not create a productive citizen, worker, or family member. Literacy is 
a foundation for acquiring the skills needed for success in these domains. We should 
not, therefore, be satisfied by the simple acquisition of literacy on the part of an 
individual or group. Literacy has to be a first step not a final step in an educative 
process. 



Adults who need assistance in literacy differ from elementary and secondary level 
students in critical ways. First, adults with low literacy skills generally have had 
bed experiences with formal education. They may have been labeled as learning dis- 
ordered or held back one or more grades; therefore, they are not, in general, anx- 
ious to return to a formal class setting and most are ashamed even to have others 
know of their limite.d reading and writing abilities. Second, while elementary and 
secondary I ol students are "professional" students, few adults have this luxury. 
Most of tiie latter have assumed family or job responsibilities. They cannot, there* 
fore, be expected to 8j.end 4-7 hours |)er day in a class and then go home and do 
several hours more of homework. 

I^w literacy adults often have att'tudes and beliefs that am counter productive 
for literacy advancement. Many of these adults have negative attitudes about 
schooling. Thev ot\en believe that what schools teach is good only for school related 
tasks. The knowledge that is needed to get ahead in the world, they assume, comes 
only from the street. Then, the reading strategies of adults differ from those of chil^ 
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dren. An adult who reads at, for example, a Tourth grade level, usually has quite 
different reading skills from a fourth grader who reads at the fourth grade level. 
The adult brings many years of living experience to the reading task and therefore 
can apply general background knowleJge that most grade schoolers lack. The adults 
actual reading skills in such a comparison— decoding, vocabulary, etc. might oe 
lower than those of the average fourth grader. 

Improving America's Literacy Skills 

Given the nature of the adult learner and of literacy itself, several general princi- 
ples for advancing literacy have been developed by the National Center on Adult 
Literacy. These principles define both a research agenda and ^ model for service 
delivery and thereby constitute a background for the recommendations made here. 

1. Litemcy embedded within life situations. For the child, schooling is generally 
separated from everyday life. Without major responsibilities for earning a living, 
caring for a family, and contributing to one's community and country, the child s 
main occupation is education. What is learned in school, furthermore, cannot easily 
be matched by the child to what is needed for adult life. In contrast, most adult 
learners are confronted with adult responsibilities: family, work, and citizenship in 
particular. A single parent on welfare with a small child to care for cannot devote 
her full energies to literacy classes, nor can a factory worker struggling to maintain 
a family and support aging parents. Literacy programs, to be of use to these people, 
must be matched to their life needs and must be coordinated with other social serv- 
ices. To attract and retain individuals in literacy programs, we must understand 
better their life needs, their family functioning, and the various impacts that higher 
literacy levels might have on their lives. 

2. Aiultiple paths to literacy acquisition. Given the diverse population that literacy 
programs must serve and the complicated lives that these people lead, a diversified 
delivery system is required. Literacy programs need to be developed for a variety of 
special, needs and to be placed where ever individuals are who need them: work- 
place, housing development, correctional Institution, community college, library, etc. 
To make such a system work and to ensure that individuals who move from one 
type of program to another receive services tailored for their needs, the special in- 
terests and concerns of different types of adult learners must be understood and 
techniques must be found to incorporate this knowledge in curriculum design and 
service delivery. In addition, information systems are needed to facilitate continuity 
of literacy development as individuals move in and out of programs over their life 
spans. 

3. Understanding* adult learning pnx'esses. How children learn to ride a bicycle, 
read, do mathematics, and understand science concepts are all active being studied 
today. We have no lack of theories about the development of addition and subtrac- 
tion ability in children or of early reading development. But the adult learner is 
little understood and only a small amount of research is currently focused on this 
area. Most of the theories about adult literacy acquisition are extensions, with mini- 
mal data, from work done with children. On learning to write or do mathematics 
beyond the ages of 13 or so we know even less. The long term improvement of liter- 
acy instruction requires a focus on the adult learner, an understanding of the ways 
in which new information and new processes are acquired and retained and how the 
adult learns to monitor his or her own progress. 

4 In format ion -based decuiion making. The knowledge base for adult literacy is 
weak. Besides gaps in our understanding of adult learning, we lack effective tools 
for assessing the adult learner and for evaluatin^j adult learning programs. Many 
data bases involving national samples of adult literacy abilities have not been fully 
explored; modeling techniques commonly used to advantage in the social sciences 
have rarely been applied; and techniques for evaluating program implementation 
have been given limited attention. To inform individuals, programs, and state and 
national policy, we must have better assessment instruments and techniques, better 
program evaluation models, and more powerful modeling tools. 

The Role of Libraries 

The evolution of the modern library is in part a transformation from a book ac- 
quisition and loaning service to a full information provider (Boorstin, 19H4; Cole, 
1987). A library educator, Robert D. Stueart, has summarised this shift succinctly. 
"This change in the library's role from warehouse to supermarket, from a passive 
role of preserver to an active one of purveyor, has brought greater emphasis on 
service, identifying needs and communicating solutions, rather than just on the 
process of lending books" (Cited in Cole, 1I)S7, p. 2()i)). As part of this new role for 
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libraries, training for informa;.>n access has become an essential service. The 1979 
White House Conference on Library and information Services, the 1^84 report from 
the Librarian of Congress to the Congress (Books in our Future) and the supplemen- 
tary volume issued by the Library of Congress in 1987 (Cole. 1987). and the work on 
literacy by the American Library Association and the Coalition for Literacy, all 
have contributed to the current role which public libraries play in the adult literacy 
training network. . . ^ . * c ^qoa dt 

Title VI of the Library Services and Construction Act Amendments of iy84. P L. 
98-480 has also been a successful supporter of library literacy programs a'^^i has 
demonstrated how Federal fu.iding can encourage an expansion m the role of librar- 
ies In fiscal year 1991. for example, $8,163,000 was distributed through a competi- 
tive process by the Title VI ofiice to library literacy programs. The characteristics of 
the programs funded through this Act have been well documented through 1989 and 
verify the essential role which library literacy programs have assumed t.:roughout 
the U.S.A. for entry level instruction in adult literacy (Seager. Roberts. & Lincoln, 
1987; Humes & Cameron. 1990). 

Libraries as Literacy Service Providers 

My basic message to this Joint Congressional Committee is that if the President's 
goals fo- the year 2000 are to be met for literacy, a vast expansion in the literacy 
service delivery network must occur. 

Given the nature of the adult earner, no single delivery mechanism can reach a 
major part of the potential audience. A multitude of different programs will contin- 
ue to be required, reaching adults at the worksite, in schools, conectional institu- 
tions, libraries, housing developments, and the like. Each of these must expand to 
accommodate larger numbers of learners. Exactly how many distinct types of deliv- 
ery programs exist is not totally clear. The best attempt so far to survey the entire 
literacy delivery system is reported by the California Workforce Literacy Task Force 
(California Workforce Literacy Task Force. 1990). In this report. \\\ different deliv- 
ery systems in the state of California are identified, ranging from adult schools that 
enrolled 199,500 students, to Literacy Volunteers of America, who served an esti- 
mated 1.7r)0 adult learners. (The California public libraries served 24.249 adults in 
literacy programs during this same period— 1990-91). 

Library literacy programs are especially important because they tend to serve the 
lowest ability learner-the adult who is unwilling or unable to enroll in higher level 
literacy programs and often does not want family or friends to know that he or she 
is receiving literacy assistance. St. Paul. Minn., in proposing to co-ordinate its liter- 
acy services through a Literacy Center, nevertheless noted the need for satellite pro- 
grams especially for those who "may have anxieties and fears about returning to a 
formal learning program" (Jennings. 1988. p. IH). A one-to<)ne tutorial program in 
the Chester County Library. T :ton. Pennsylvania, reports that ''Once they have met 
their goals, adult students are referred to appropriate educational programs, voca- 
tional schools and community coMeges" (Seager. Roberts, & Lincoln. L)87. P^19n. in 
FY 1989, the last year for which analyses of projects funded under the LbLA litle 
VI program are available, 75 percent of the grantees described a "close working re- 
lationship ' with other literacy providers in their communities (Humes & Cameron, 
1990. p. 11). . . . , , 

Unfortunately, many library literacy programs today are scraping by on a patch- 
work of multiple source funding and ^^olunteerism. One such program is located in 
Wilmington. Delaware, called Literacy Volunteers at the Wilmington [Delaware] Li- 
brary This program receives federal funds under the LSCA Title VI Act. Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction funds from what in the future will be federal block 
grants. Title funds through the Delaware Staie Division of Libraries, corporation 
grants, and donations from individuals. The library provides in kind support (office 
space, duplication, telephone, postage, etc.). Although this program has expanded 
from serving approximately 120 adult learners in 1988 to about 250 today, too much 
of its staff time is devoted to rjroposal writing, given its multiple sources of tunding. 
This program is typical of thousands of other library literacy programs In America 
that serve as entry points to education for adults with limited literacy abilities. 

For libraries to fulfill thoir role as literacy service providers In the President s 
Year 2000 plan, significant new funds need to be earmarked for library literacy pro- 
grams and the various sources of funds that many libraries draw upon need to bi» 
consolidated. Librarv literacy programs should be a joint interest of the Ueparl- 
ments of Fxlucation, 'Labor, and Health and Human Services. 
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Library Collections 

The second area in which libraries cai. help promote literacy is in the library col- 
lections themselves, and in particular in the acquisition of h-h interest, low vocabu- 
lary reading mate-ials. Where only four years ago Congress was informed that few 
publishers were willing to risk publication of materials for low literacy adulte (Eas - 
man 1989 today there is an extensive list of such materials (Ryan. 1989). bome li- 
braries have already begun to acquire small collections of these materials and many 
library volunteer programs have purchased materials on their own. These materials 
include not only books but at least one weekly newspaper. 

For the smooth integration of adult learners into the modern information society, 
major allocations are required for high interest, low vocabulary materials. Besides 
assisting libraries in building such collections, encouragements need to be found »or 
publishers so that a wide range of low vocabulary materials will be published, In- 
cluding science, sports, travel, biography, technology, and general fiction. 

Technoixkjv 

PubPc libraries can be found in virtually every community in the United States, 
read mg probably more than 90 percent of the country's total population. However, 
the resources available in our public libraries vary dramatically and coste for allow- 
ing evei v library to have staffs and local holdings equal to those of the best are far 
beyond what this country could afford to expend. Fortunately, modern technologies 
allow even the most remote rural library to have access to information resources far 
more extensWeTan what could be housed locally. In addition, through computer- 
assisted instruction and computer-managed instruction, th^e forts of Iwal teachere 
and volunteers can be greatly expanded at a tolerable cost <Venezky & Os n 1991). 
With recent improvements in optical scanning and voice synthesis computer-to^^ 
reading tutors can be designed to Incorporate reading materials taj'^'^j* 
ual students. With increased miniaturization, hand-held devices for teaching read- 
"ng fre%s?ible. All of these technologies are currently available and many .braries 
are already using them to access remote catalogues and databases and to teach 
reading and other adult level skills. .... o«j .. 

A fundinu program similar to the National Science Foundation s college and uni- 
versity .Jmpuer^Lcquisition program of the 196()-s is needed to prepare libraries for 
a greatS expanded^ole in literacy instruction. Every library in America hou d 
Lve access to national computer information networks and every library should 
have advanced workstations for computer-assisted instruction and computer-man- 
aged instruction. 

Libraries and Elementary and Secondary Reading 

Libraries are also important for promoting literacy at the primary and ?econdary 
schSnevels. Although I suspect that others will testify to these roles, I wish to add 
iSn few notes on this topic The most obvious role that libraries play in promoting 
iutacy at these leve^^^^^ in support of the school literacy Programs-summer read- 
ng programs and the like. These are important activities and they deserve adequate 
fuiidiiii' There is a more subtle role, however, that libraries can play and this is in 
mov & a wide range of reading materials, particularly for young males. For a va- 
? etv of roLns, the elementary and secondary language arte programs are strongly 
oriented toward narrative fiction reading materials-materials which temales more 

'''studied of Sing acquisition in the United States show that girls tend to do 
better than hoys in reading through at least the sixth grade. In addition, a signifi- 
ca itly higher percentage of boys than girls each year are classed as reading retard- 
ed or dyslexc However, this pattern of sex differences does not hold up across in- 
dust ialized nations. In Germany, more girls than boys have trouble in read.ng; in 
England no consistent differences are found between boys and g.r^(G bson^^ 
I'tTT)) Surveys of reader preferences done by the National Assessment of Education 
Vl ProBrums sho^ wide differences in reading preferences across schoo age males 
uLd SlTs One reason ted for the unusually large percentage of males who are 
cbl'ed as backwards^^^^^^ readers relates to this lack of satisfactory reading ma- 
terinis in the school reading curriculum. j. 

Although sex differences n rend ng acquisition probably result trom a vaiieiy oi 
cnusisTiffaries can help overcome this problem by maintaining collections of mate- 
rhis th t will ap eal to both males and temales-.'-ports. science, mystery, biogra- 
phv fix U. a d tSvel materials as well as fiction. Where to many young males the 
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classroom reading program is uninteresting and alien, the local public library is a 
potential source of friendlv and compatible materials. . , . , j 

Federal funding for acquisitions could be earmarked for materials that would 
appeal to all types of young readers. 



Summary 



Libraries are an integral part of the literacy service network, serving primarily as 
a first step for those with low literacy skills and often also with low self esteem. 
Libraries are non-threatening locales for adults who are unsure how others might 
react to their limited literacy abilities. If the President s literacy goals for the year 
2000 are to be met, then the entire service delivery network for literacy will need to 
expand dramatically and libraries will need to take on an equal share of this expan- 
sion. Library services for literacy, library holdings of high interest/low vocabulary 
materials, and appropriate technologies will all need increased xederal funding. 

In return library literacy programs should be evaluated not only in terms ot indi- 
vidual learning, but also in terms of the extent to which the graduates of these pro- 
grams engage in continuing education. Although some individuals who participate 
in library (and other) tutoring programs have limited goals: read the Bible or simple 
stories to their children, the primary justification for increased spending on library 
literacy programs is the role that libraries can play in preparing adultb for more 
advanced programs through which better jobs, more effective parenting, and fuller 
participation in civic affairs can result. In my opinion. Americas public libraries 
are ready and willing to assume this role in striving for the Presidents literacy 
goals for the year 2000. 

Senator Pell. Dr. Vinton Cerf, vice president, Corporation for 
National Research Initiatives. 

Mr Cerf 

Mr, Cerf. Good morning, Senator Pell, Congressman Williams. I 
appreciate this opportunity to address you this morning. 

My name is Vinton Cerf, and I am vice president of the Corpora- 
tion for National Research Initiatives, a nonprofit research and de- 
velopment activity in Reston, VA. 

My observations this morning are personal, and they are rather 
technocentric, so I'll take responsibility for them; no one else wouW 
probably want to agree. r „ t u i i 

Td like to make six points this mornmg. First of all, 1 would like 
to observe that the confluence of computer and communications 
technology, although it seems to be a cliche, is quite real. It is just 
like the fellow who says, **I might be paranoid, but that doesn t 
mean they're not after me." In fact indeed there is a confluence ot 
these technologies, and this confluence is very critical for our next 
decade 

The second observation is that computers are very powerful indi- 
vidual enablers. Anywhere from PCs to supercomputers, we under- 
stand that some of the applications empower individuals. You 
know some of these applications from your own personal experi- 
ence no doubt— spreadsheets, desktop publishing, word processing, 
visualization and simulation, and supercomputer applications. 
These are all examples of capabilities that we have been able to 
make available by means of computer technology. 

The third point is that computers are tools for creating knowl- 
edge, particularly if the information is in a form that a computer 
can manipulate. But there is an implication of this. If we create 
knowledge with the computers, it does not good unless it can be 
communicated somewhere else. So there is per force a need for 
communication networking technology to link various conferences 
together. 
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There is also another iiriphcation, namely, that the recipient un- 
doubtedly needs to have a computer in order to make sense of what 
has been produced. So we now discover that these two technologies 
have a destiny together. 

The fourth point I want to make is about various trends and ob- 
servations that we can see in the information world today. One of 
them is that we are buried in information. There is more informa- 
tion about information that is on-line — bibliographic information, 
databases and the like. You will find a sample of them across the 
street. 

There is also more information on-line, and that is a good thing 
because if you know about its existence through the bibliographic 
database, it increases your appetite to have the real thing. But 
there is a lot of it, and there is more coming. It is distributed in 
many different networks, on many different databases. It is hard to 
find. 

We need standard data representations. Thai is critical for infor- 
mation sharing. Unless we have a common language between the 
computers, it won't be possible for them to share the results of the 
computations. And we clearly need to apply the techniques of li- 
brary and information science in order to manage all this comput- 
er-generated stuff. 

There are some potential roles for the Federal Government in all 
of this, and Td like to suggest a few. First of all, you can leverage 
the private sector. For example, you can fund applications develop- 
ment and pilot studies, and in fact the Government is doing that in 
the high-performance computer and communications program. You 
can do a very powerful thing in the way of making public domain 
software available. It has been a very powerful development tool in 
the computer communications industry. The Government has spon- 
sored the development of software which is available in the public 
domain; the public sector has taken that up and turned it into 
products and services. Some micro systems, for example, of Sysco 
systems, rapidly growing companies out in Silicon Valley, have 
taken advantage of the Government's stimulation in this way. 

Another thing the Government do is to subsidize the use of some 
of these technologies initially in order to establish that there is a 
market. The Government has done that in the past in other areas. 
Once the market has been established, it is possible for private in- 
dustry to pick that up and do something with that. 

The sixth point I want to make has to do with productivity— 
where will the gains come from? Well, computers have created the 
information explosion, but the seeds of managing that information 
explosion lie within the machines. Vll give you one simple example. 
The connection machine is capable of going through 100,000 docu- 
ments in one second. If we can apply that capability to other infor- 
mation problems, that will help. 

What we really need is to create what we call an information in- 
frastructure, a sort of knowledge super-highway, that is capable of 
linking all these various people and machines together. In a sense, 
it is an opportunity to make a great equalizer in this country. 
Rural America, for example, can become a new knowledge resource 
once such an infrastructure is in place because there is no geo- 
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graphic preference anymore to where information is or how it is 
obtained. Maybe it is time for a *'Rural Information Act.'' 

So I would conclude by observing that the United States is tech- 
nically prepared to create such an information infrastructure, but 
only the Government can move us down that path on a national 
scale. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Williams. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Cerf follows:] 



Impact of Library and Information Sciknck on Pkoductivity in thk Unitkd 

States 



Senator Pell. Senator Kassebauni, Representative Williams and Representative 
Boukema, distinguished subcommittee members, participants and quests. I am 
grateful for the opportunity to address these brief remarks to you during the second 
White HoUwSe Conference on Library and Information Services. My comments reflect 
personal opinion and are not necessarily representative of organi/al'ons with which 
I am affiliaed. These views have been formed, however, in the con^Y^xt of several 
groups with which I am involved. 

As a vice president of the Corporation for National Research Initiatives (('NRlK a 
not-for-profit research organization based in Reston, VA. I have been able to observe 
at close hand many of the national technical initiatives which I believe will be kvy 
factors in the creation of a national information infrastructure By this I mean the 
collection of technologies, products and services upon which computer-based infor- 
mation exchange systems can be constructed. One of the CNRI projects relevant to 
this testimony is a National Digital Library System through which we are exploring 
f»*ameworks for organizing our nation's information resources to form a rich and 
powerful, national knowledge proci»ssing environment. I have been connected with 
the Internet, an international system of some 0,000 computer networks, since its in- 
ception as a Government-supported research program. I currently serve as the 
Chairman of the Internet Activities Board (lABi which is responsible for guiding the 
technical evolution of this system. I recently completed a four year term as Chair- 
man of the Special Interest C 'up on Computer Communications (SIGCOMM) of the 
Association for Computer Machinery (ACM). My remarks are intended to reflect 
technical opportunities for national scale efforts, not to endorse any particular legis- 
lation or course of action. 

It is especially timely for this hearing to take place during the S(»cond White 
House Conference on Library and Information Services. This is an extraordinary 
period in the history of computer and communications. The confluence of thes(» 
technologies in the marketplace, in our educational and research institutions and in 
our homes has created a fertile ground which, like the annual Hood along the Nile 
in ancient Egypt, holds the productive future of our nation. Like the dark loam of 
the flood plain, computer and communications technology awaits the seeds of new 
products and services which, in the proper climate, can become a new (»c()nomic re- 
source and fuel an economic engine affecting more than half of all the activities 
contributing to our Gross National Product. 

There can be little doubt that the rapid decline in cost and increase in perforin- 
ance of all classes of computers, but most especially, personal computers ikneetops. 
desktops, laptops, notebook, palmtops . . .) has contributed in a material way to indi- 
vidual productivity in knowledge work. These seemingly ubiquitous machines have 
empowered and enabled individuals to carry out complex computations (e.g. through 
spreadsheets) which required whole departments of specially trained staff only a 
decade ago. Desktop publishing tools have made it possible for one individual to 
produce professionally printed material which onct* required the work of many indi 
viduals and perhaps even organizations to accomplish Laboratory instruments are 
becoming increasingly iiutomated. supporting much more ambitious and complex ex- 
periments, Supercomputer systems permit the simulation and visuali/al ion of proc- 
esses so complex that heretofore thcv could be only dimlv understood and aj)preciat- 
ed. 
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Despite the frequently irascible, frustratitiK and narrow-minded rharacter of 
today's software tools, computers have become an integral component of vlie work of 
significant fraction of the national population. Systems are even bejjJnnmg to 
appear in the educational infrastructure as more than curiosities, but there is s iU u 
long way to go to make computer-based educational applications a serioua part of 
our national curriculum. It should not be a surprise to find that as more of the work 
product of our population emerg^^s with computer assistance, it is increasingly im- 
portant to communicate and to rt tain this work product in a form which is accessi- 
ble to computers. Our needs do nol stop with mere accessibility. Computer-produced 
information needs to be org.^nized in a coherent way and machines that work with 
it must be able to interact and exchange this information easily. 

These predictable and naturally-occurring needs have stimulated significant in- 
vestment by the U.S. Government and the private sector in computer communica- 
tions technology development and service provision. Where there is more than one 
computer, there needs to be a network to link them and the networks need to inter- 
connect to provide paths between our computer-based tools bo that their work prod- 
uct can be transmitted, stored, retrieved, re-analyzed, shared, sorted, indexed and 
cataloged for our own benefit and the benefit of colleagues, some of whom may only 
arrive in the distant future and interact with information provided, in their percep- 
tion, by colleagues in the distant past. 

Important Tkknos in Information Tkchnolooy 

A number of trends mav be discerned as computer and communication technol- 
ogies are fashioned into applications. The first is a strong move towards making in- 
formation about information more accessible on-line. By this, I mean to suggest 
catalogs, indices, bibliographic databases, lexicons and self-describing databases and 
systems. By on-line I mean accessible by computer. This need not imply that the 
information is accessed by a network. A high-density optical disk (Compact Disk- 
Kead-Only Memory or CD-ROM) is a good example of a computer-accessible, on-line 
source of information. The important point is that information consumers (research- 
ers, businessmen, librarians, and John Q. Public) have an option to turn computer 
cycles loo.se .searching for information of interest to them because much of it is cata- 
loged and indexed in a machine-accessible form. 

The second trend is an intensely increasing interest in the provision of primary 
information in machine usable form. Merely discovering the information in a biblio 
graphic dat/ibase does not satisfy the need: the referenced mati>rial itself is the next 
natural step in the progression of machine-accessible information. This is important 
on two grounds: 

(1) It makes possible computer searches through the source material in lieu of 
manual ones. 

Vl) The resulting information can be used with the individual empiowering tools 
we are growing accustomed to using in our day-to-day work. 

Since it i.s very unusual for all the information needed for one's work to be found 
in one single, gigantic database or even in the databases of a single supplier, the 
third trend is apparent: provision of bibliographic or full-content information by 
means of a network. This trend merely emphasizes what we already know to be 
true: our information needs are satisfied by many, geographically-dispersed sources 
and to reach them, via our computers, we need fast, ubiquitous data networks. 

A fourth trend, which is far from bearing fruit, is the widespread recognition that 
standards for the computer-based representation of common types of information 
are critical to our successful tapping of the potential of computers and communica- 
tions technology for our information needs. There are still far too many different 
ways of organizing and representing information to have a reliable base for an in- 
formation infrastructure. 

A fifth trend is the slowly spreadinjf recognition that the tools we need to orga- 
nize our information resources need to'work seamlessly across personal information 
(e.g. electronic mail archive, personal digital library), corporate information and na- 
tional information (such its the National Library of Medicine MP2DLARS databases, 
the census databases, Libraiv of Congress resources, private sector commercial data- 
bases). The implications are profound. Our tools must work successfully with an 
countless collection of databases each independently managed and geographically 
dispersed. A number of experiments and pilots are underway in the research com- 
munity and in the privatr sector seeking to bring together these diverse threads and 
to weave irom them a seamless information tapestry accessible to all. 
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A Roi.K KOK GOVKUNMKNT 

In virtually everv national infrastructure (e.^(.. National Hi^^hway System, power 
ceneiation and distribution system, telephone system, air transport system . . J, the 
government (local, state and federal) has played some critical role. In the mtorm'i- 
tion technologies, on^ of the most powerful contr'butions made by the federal gov- 
ernment has been the lon^-term, stable funding of computer notworkm^^ initiatives 
and support for the development of public-domain software for use in networked en- 
vironments. When DARFA funded the development of a paged virtual-memory ver- 
sion of the UNIX operating system (AT&T) by the University o< (.alilornia. Berkeley 
and made this software available to any interested parties, the confiuence ol this 
software, local area networking and workstation computer systems ignited a 
networking explosion. Together with investments made by the National Science 
Foundation in its NSFNKT and related regional networks, the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration and Department Oi Energy in their networks, along with 
key private sector product and service offerings, these investments have resulted in 
a global Internet system operated on a collaborative basis by government, the pri- 
vate sector and acndemia in countries comprising over o.UOO networks, over 
Aitiimi computer s>ystems and over :\ million users. , . . . • 

Assuming that the Government continues to invest in basic intormation technolo- 
gy research and development, it can make two additional crucial investments: 

M) Support for the development of new computer-based applications stressing 
information interoperability and coherence in many areas of inlerest m re- 
search and education, the results of which are made widely available to users, 
product and service developers and which can also be delivered over a national 
network 

(IM Subsidies, when- needvHl, to consumers of computer-based applications (e.g. 
researchers, educators and the nation's libraries). 
The fornu'r investments can have private sector multiplying effects orstaKgerinK 
proportions. Where there is a business opportunity, the private sector will invest, 
but often the government can provide the nucleus around which private investment 
mav coalowe Network subsidies can take many forms from direct subsidy of >he 
purchase of networking services to the direct provision of network services to par- 
ticular constituencies. In mv opinion, the strongest benefits will be obtained by dem- 
onstrating to the private seblor that a market exists for new computer and network- 
based products and services, then supporting acquisition of the private sector ot er- 
inKS This works especially well if the products and services in question are of inter- 
est to the general public (residential citizens as well as businesses), since the public 
vastly outr.per.ds the federal expeiiditi-res in research and e( '-ation and provides_ 
an economy of scale not otherwise obtainable. These are critical considerations if 
information technologies are to become readily accessible to the general public 
Nothing could he more damaging to our national interest than to create enclaves ol 
empowered individuals while the general populace downs in a sea of unprocessible 

'"Thnvderal {'.overnment has already made a major comniitment in the fonn of 
the lliirh IVrformanceC'omputing and Communication program endorsed by the Ad- 
ministration and the Congress. For this effort to bear fruit_, serious attention to new 
applications is es.sential. Pilot efforts, exp<Timental testbeds, on.st ruction of a vaiir- 
tv of digital libraries and other on-line information rcscnirces are all potentially 
helpful in fuiniling the objectives of the National Research and Kdncation Network. 
■ With regard to policy, the C.overnm?nt can harness the interestsM)f the private 
Hector bv establishing conditions under which privately develop inforniati jn piod- 
uct» and .services can be accessed through the National -.search and Kducatioi, Net- 
work. Support for the interconnection of the nation s library resources through the 
NRKN is another imtwrtant example of an enabling step that the (.overnment 

'"oppljrt unities do not leave off with Federal initiatives The states are the princi- 
oal funders of the national educational infrastructure and have a major rote to pfay 
in the introduction of information technologies into our educational cuiiiculunv 
Working with l(K'al governments, a combined state and Federal campaign to inject 
these new technologies into education, into our libraries and the mechanisms ol gov- 
ernment could have a (najor impact on the rate at which our national information 

infrastructure can evolve. . ... . j n. .ii„,.i,. 

To awure that the development of such an inlra.^tructnre proceeds as effeiti\ilv 
in rural An.erica as it can in our uiba.i business and population centers, it may br 
timely for the Federal Government to consider spoii.sonng a Rural Information Act 
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comparable in its vision and impact to tho Rural Flfctrification Act nearly sixty 
years a^'o. The RKA brouKht electrical power and communication to our rural com- 
munities. A Rural Information Act could erase Keo^iraphical difTerences in informa- 
tion readiness across the continent anci create a new national knowledge workinK 
resource for the country. Clearly, such an effort could only succeed if it were to 
move rn parallel with new education initiatives which are aimed at erasing geo- 
graphical distinctions in educational levels across the country. The Presidents 
America 2000 program, with its strong grass-roots comp(ments would appear to com- 
plement a national effort to make our entire population information-ready It seems 
equally plain that our nation's schools and libraries can serve as focal points in the 
introduction of new information technology to the general population. We need to 
link ail of our schools, libraries, government organizations and businesses in a seam- 
less informatii)n web, harnessing at once the power of our computer resources and 
the ubiquity of o'lr telecommunications system. 

I^KODUCTIVITY 

Where will productivity gains C(mie from? From the perspective of the research 
community, we are being buried in information, much of it produced in great quan- 
tity and detail through application of increasingly powerful computer-based tools\ 
The only tools that have any chance of coping with this ma.ssive influx of undigested 
knowledge are the same kinds of tools that help us produce the information in the 
first place: computers (and networks to link them). The same tools that help us 
produce and find relevant information can also help us apply i;. 

The United States has proven that it is very good at creating cf)mputer-based 
tools. We now use these tools to create massive amounts of information and we need 
to apply the methods of library and information science to organize and utilize it. 
Special-purpose computers and programming methods (e.g. highly parallel comput- 
ers and Object-oriented programming systems) promise significant productivity gains 
in the creation of new, information processing tools. We must learn how to apply 
them in the networked environments of the new century. 

Unlike people, who can do only a few things at a time and cannot work twenty- 
four hours a dav (for long, anvwav), computers can be programmed to do thousands 
of simultaneous tasks and can work without pause. For many classes of knovj^ledge 
work, especially sifting through great masses of text or numbers, we can trade our 
scarce human brain power ("wetware") for vast quantities of computer power, Non(» 
(jf this is trivial to accomplish. The information to be examined by computer has to 
be in an accessible form. It must be relatively easy for a person to specify what it is 
that the coniput«'r is to do with the information. Standards are needed for the repre- 
sentation of information generated and exchanged between computers. In short, we 
must create a national, computer-based information infrast'-ucture if we are to 
unlock *■ productivity gains irapped inside great masses of information stored in 
millions of distributed databases large and small. 

At the C.)rporati(m for National Research Initiatives ((^NRD, we have been experi- 
menting v'ith a new kind of computer program we call a Knowledge Robot (or 
Knowbot, ( NRl). These are programs which can move fr m nachine to machine in 
a nf^twork. for knowledge in an information landscape littered vuh data in myriad 
forms. The task of these Knowbot programs would be made vastly easier if the in- 
formaticm could be repres(mted in a few standards wavs. It is too early to tell wheth- 
er it is feasible to define such standards, but the (mly way to find out is to build 
some real examples. Manv other workers in this general domain are carrying out 
similar (experiments using various kinds of information and focused (m various spe- 
cific applications (astronomy, climate dvnamics. ONA sequences, molecular models, 
neural circuitry databases, economic data. C(miputer chip design databases, and so 
on). It is hoped that these experiments will yield insights from which some general* 
izations can be made .so that common information structures can be defined. 

Conclusion 

If it proves possible to create an information infrastructure, an economic and 
social engine of considerable magnitude will result, foniputer based applications 
will naturally exchange information without the need for myriad bilateral techmca 
agreements; a very low barrier to the creation of new products aiid services will 
have been established since the inlrasiriicture will deal with the ubiquitous and af- 
ffjrdable delivery of information, registration of pnKlucts and services in nn-line. ma- 
chine-accessible directories; and the nation's infntn.aHon resources will be linked 
with our business and educational enterpiises in a way which erases many geo- 
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graphical disparities in opportunities and opens up new human poKMitial in all 
parts of our society. 

Mr. Williams. Our next witness is Dr. Timothy Healy, president 
of New York Public Library, late president of Georgetown Univer- 
sity. 

Tim, I don't know if you are too busy or I am, but you haven t 
dropped by in a while; I haven't seen you. How come? 

Reverend Healy. If you haven't heard of the budget crisis in 
New York City, Mr. Williams, you must be the only American who 
hasn't. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Williams. Well, our budget crisis here is so loud, we're deaf 
to all others, I think, Tim. It is nice to see you now. Father. Please 
proceed. 

Reverend Healy. It is nice to be back. Senator, Mr. Williams. 

Before Mr. Williams has to go vote, can I answer that question 
you asked the last speaker on the first panel— what I would like to 
see come out of this. By some sort of Federal rnagic, what I'd like 
to see come out of it is the kind of structure that will get librae, 
ians' salaries at least up to where teachers' are. [Applause.] They 
have the same qualifications, and they work just as long hours, 
have no summer vacations, and are substantially below what 
teachers are paid. 

I'd like to say thanks for the privilege of testifying this morning. 
I want to talk about one part of the library world md only one 
part, and that is the Nation's great research libraries, which are so 
important to preserving democratic institutions in the United 
States and in the increasingly important labor of exporting the 
dreams and hopes and ideas of democracy to the ^est of the world. 

American political life is really a 200-year dialogue, a conversa- 
tion between the two strands that made us. On the one hand is the 
logical voice of James Madison— and by the way, as a New Yorker, 
let me add Alexander Hamilton. The pair of them turned the an- 
cient Christian and Jewish notion of original sin into what the Fed- 
eral Government calls *'the balance of power." [Laughter.) 

On the other hand is the more revolutionary voice of Thomas 
Jefferson, who reminds us that the tree of liberty must at times be 
watered with the blood of patriots. The debate between them, at 
times strident and sometimes violent, has guided the Nation ever 
since its beginning. 

It is principally in the Nation's great libraries that that dialogue 
of 205 years is kept alive, made available to each succeeding gen- 
eration, and by that simple fact, these institutions root each gen- 
eration in the democratic consensus that makes us one. 

The beginning of the cure for religious bigotry, ethnic intoler- 
ance and racism that so often divide our people is always and only 
knowledge, and this we routinely offer. The recent anti-Catholic re- 
marks by the Governcr of Virginia are a good example of how igno- 
rance can be hurtful. 

Another level of our work, deeper but no less successful, issues in 
scholarly public statements like the magnificent television series 
on the Civil War— an achievement literally unimaginable without 
the support of dozens of great libraries throughout the Nation, two 
of which are talking to you this morning. 
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When Thomas Jefferson left the Presidency he wrote to John 
Adams that he was relieved to be rid of the administrative duties, 
but that he was most happy to shed from his shoulders the respon- 
sibility for "the only Republican form of government on the face ot 

^^Look^what has happened in less than two centuries. The ideas 
and dreams of democracy cover the face of that earth Sometimes, 
as in the liberation of a great continent to the south ot us, the 
rhythms of that spreads were swift and agitated At other times, 
for long years, they seemed to drag. At the end of our century, de- 
mocracy is spreading literally like wildfire, liberating a great slave 
empire which 25 years ago looked as impregnable by freedom as 
China does today. If ever there was a time when our historic export 
of democratic ideas was needed, it is now. . .... u i 

Our problem is that we are systematically weakening the schol- 
arly base of that world-shaking export. Sharp innation in the price 
of books and periodicals, joined to a pattern of restricted budgets in 
the Nation's great universities, and accompanied by a decline in 
the value of the dollar itself, have made it increasingly difficult tor 
the Nation's research librar ^s to purchase, catalog and make 
available materials of foreign origin and language on which our 
scholarship increasingly depends. j . j „ u 

The research library is the engine room of advanced study, as it 
is indeed the throbbing heart of a university. What has happened 
is simple enough. Twenty-five years ago, 80 percent of what schol- 
ars needed for research was published in the United States. Now 
that figure is baiely GO percent and steadily going down. Increas- 
ingly, American research needs foreign materials, many ot them 
published in languages othei than English. 

While American universities and scholarly centers need more 
and more foreign books and materials, our capacity to acquire 
them is dwindling. With it will go the leadership role of American 
scholarship. Once we have lost it-and that is only about 20 years 
away-getting it back will be expensive and perhaps impossible. 

The solution is not single, but there are some obvious steps, and 
some of the machinery to take them is already in place. Some eight 
to ten research libraries in the United States buy over 100,000 for- 
eign serials a year. If Government support were available to each 
of them in small amounts, it would be easv to work with the De- 
partment of Education to avoid unneeded duplication in these tor- 

^in K^i^on%orking with the department, all of them could 
guarantee to catalog and make such Federally-funded items avai - 
able to users all over the Nation, particularly to all other universi- 
ty and research libraries. . o j w m Wc^ fho 

American has been, at least since the Second World War, the 
scholarly capitol of the world. Very. few of our exports have "ot 
been hurt by our trade gap, but this is one that hasp t, our stream 
of superbly trained young professionals and specialists. Our train- 
ing also involves them personally, in a close experience of demo- 
cratic Government, democratic institutions and a democratic 
people. That adds to the value of what we ship out. 

It would be high folly now were we to put that eminence at risk, 
and factors beyond the control of any university or research library 
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are already putting it very much at risk. For its own sake and for 
the sake of the rest of the world, America needs to retain its out- 
standing chain of great research library centers. A very small in- 
vestment now could guarantee that eminence for the foreseeable 
future. 

Thank you very much for listening. 

Mr. Williams. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Reverend Healy follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Reverend Healy 

Inthoduction 

Timothy S. Healv. ihv President of The New York Public Library, was born in 
New York City in After gruduatin^ from Ue^is High School in UI4(). he earned 
degrees from Woodstock College; the Faculties Saint Albert in Louvain. Belgium; 
Fordham University; and Oxford University where he received his doctorate in Eng- 
lish literature. , , . j 
Dr. Healv began his career in education by teaching English and Latin at Pord- 
ham Preparatory School, becoming an English professor at Fordham University in 
In addition to his teaching responsibilities, he served as Fordham's Director of 
Alumni Relations from to VM\2 and as Executive Vice President until 
From to l'J7(> he was Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs and Professor of 
English at The City University of New York. In I!>74. while on temporary leave 
from CUNY, he served as Special Assistant to the Chancellor of the State Universi- 
ty of New York for the planning of a State Prison College. He became President of 
Georgetown University in VMi). 

During Dr. Healy s l:^year tenure at Georgetown, the University s endowment 
rose from $:iS million to $225 million, the budget increased from $112 million to in 
excess of $500 million, and the number of student applications doubled. All the 
while, he taught English to students, lectured across the country about higher edu- 
cation, and wrote articles on a vast range of topical subjects. A first-rate scholar and 
administrator. Dr. Healy throughout his life has championed the causes of academic 
freedom and individual civil rights. 

His myriad publications include two hooks. Jean Donne: Selected Prose (edited 
with Dame Helen Gardner); and John Donne. Ignatius His Conclave, both published 
by the Clarendon Press. Oxford. His articles have appeared in such media as The 
New York Times. The Chronicle of Higher Education. The London Times, The Los 
Angeles Times, The Washington Post. Rheinischer Merkur, America. Daedalus. New 
Republic, Newsweek, and The Saturday Review. 

Dr. Healy serves as a member of the NCAA President's Commission, and the 
American Academy of Poets Board of Directors, to name a few. He is a trustee of 
Fordham University, The Literacy Assistance Center. Regis High School, and ( ov- 
enant House. He has served as a Director and Chairman of the American Council 
on Education and the National Association of Independent (^)lleges and Universities 
and has been Chairman of the National Advisory (/ommittee on Accreditation -Jid 
Institutional Eligibility. Previous memberships include the Folger Library Commit- 
tee, the President's ( o'mmission )n Foreign Language and International Studies, the 
xMiddle States C^immission (m Higher Education, and the Secretary of States Advi- 
sory Committee on South Africa. 

A Fellow of St. Cross (ollege. Oxford. Dr. Healy also lias held lellowships from 
the Danforth Foundation, the American Philosophical Society, and the American 
Council of Learned Societies. 

Tiu: Nkw Yokk Puhuc Lihrauy 

Xvir York. AT. July II. /V/y/ 
Vnis morning I want to limit my reinarks to (»ne kind of library, and to an impor- 
cant contribution that kind of library makes to democracy, not only in tlip United 
States hut throughout the world. My own base is the New York Pul)lic Library, the 
great center at 12nd street, the Lihrarv for the Performing Arts at Lincoln Center, 
and the Schomburg (\«nter for Black Culture in Harlem The three are a world class 
research lil)rarv. but with a special denK^cratic grace; like the Library of (^)ngress 
and unlike America's great university libraries, the charter ol the New York Public 
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Library says that itfa treasures are "for the free use of all the people," and this they 
havo been for almost 100 years. 

In everything I say this niorning I want to talk about the place of research librar- 
ies not only in the long internal struggle to preserve democratic institutions in the 
United States, but in the increasingly important labor to export the dreams, ideas, 
and hopes of democracy to the rest of the world. 

American political life is a 200 year-old conversation between the two great 
strands that shaped this nation at the end of the IHth Century. On one hand is the 
logical voice of James Madison that turned the ancient Jewish and Christian nation 
of original sin into our Federal government's balance of power. On the other hand is 
the revolutionary voice of Thomas Jefferson, reminding all of us that the Tree of 
Liberty must at times be watered with the blood of patriots. The debate between 
them, at times strident and even violent, has guided the Nation ever since its begin- 

"^The nation's great libraries keep alive 205 years of that dialogue, make it avail- 
able to each succeeding generation, and by that simple fact root each generation in 
the democratic consensus that makes us one. The beginning of the cure for the reli- 
gious bigotry ethnic intolerance and racism at so often divide our people is always 
and only knowledge, and this we routinely offer. Another level of our work, deeper 
but no less successful, issues in scholarly public statements like the magnificent tel- 
evision series on the Civil War; an achievement unimaginable without the support 
of dozens of great libraries throughout the nation. 

When Thomas Jefferson left the Presidency in IHOl), he wrote to John Adams that 
he was relieved to be rid of his administrative duties, but above all that he was 
happy to shed tH- responsibility for "the only Republican form of government on 
the face of the earth.** In the less than two centuries sinCe that remark, look what 
has happened. The ideas and dreams of democracy have covered the face of the 
earth Sometimes, as in the liberation of the great continent to the south of us, the 
rhythms of that .spread vere swift and agitated. At other times they dragged and 
seemed almost not to work. At the end of our century, democracy is spreading liter- 
ally like wildfire, liberating a great slave empire which 25 years ago looked as im- 
pregnable by freedom as China remains today. If ever there was a time when our 
historic export of democratic ideas was needed, it is now. 

Our problem is that we are now systematically weakening the scholarly base ot 
that world sh iking export. Sharp infiation in the price of books and periodicals, 
joined to n pattern of restricted budgets in the Nation's great universities, and ac- 
companied bv a decline in the value of the dollar itself, have made it increasingly 
difficult lor the Nation's research libraries to purchase, catalog and make available 
materials of foreign origin and language on which our scholarship increasingly de- 

'^^The research library is the engine room of advanced study, as it is indeed the 
throbbing heart of an'v university. What bus happened is simple enough. Twenty- 
five years ago SO percent of what scholnrs needed for research was published in the 
UnitVd States. Now thi»* figure is barely tiO percent and it is steadily going down. 
Increasingly American research needs foreign materials, many of them published in 
languages other than Knglish. . r • 

While American universities and scholarly centers need more a:'d more foreign 
books and serials, our capacity to acquire them is dwindling fast. With it will go the 
leadership role of American' scholarship. Once we have lost it. and that s only 
twenty years away, getting it back will be expensive and, |M»rhaps, im[X)s.sible. 

The solution is obvious, and indeed some of the machinery for it is alreadv in 
place. Some eight to ten research libraries in the United States buy over 100,000 
foreign serials a year. If government support were available to each ot them m 
small amounts, seldom more than a million lor any individual library, it would be 
easv for them to work with the Department of Education to avoid unneeded dup ica- 
tions in their foreign purchases. In addition, working with the Department, all o. 
them could guarantee to catalog and make such Federally fundcni items available to 
user^ all over the nation, above all to all other university and research libraries^ 

America has been, at least since the second World War. the scholarly capital ot 
the world. Few of our exports over the last (brlv y(»ars have been unhindered bv our 
trade gaps, but one is our stream of superbly trained young professionals and spt»- 
Ciaiists Our training also involves them in a close experience of democratic g^>yern- 
nu^nt atul democratic institutions, which adds to the value of our export It would be 
high follv now wen^ we to put that eminence at risk and factors beyond the control 
of anv university nr aiiv research library are already putting it very mtich at risk 
For its own sake and fiir the sake of the t(»st of the world, America needs to n^ain 
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its outstandinf? chain of great research libraries. A very small investment now could 
guarantee that eminence lor the foreseeable future. 

Mr. Williams. Our next witness is Dr. James Billington, who 
needs no introduction particularly to this group of people or to any 
Members of the House or Senate. 
Dr. Billington, we are delighted you are with us. Please proceed. 
Mr. Billington. Thank you, Mr. Williams and Senator Pell. 
It is a great privilege to be here today, and I would just begin by 
seconding the wise words and linkage between knowledge of the 
outside world and effective functioning of democracy in the millen- 
nium we are entering that Tim Healy has just so eloquently put 
forward. This country was made rich by immigration. It will sur- 
vive by the immigration of ideas. And without it, if that is cut oft, 
we will be deeply impoverished spiritually, and we will lose our 
competitive edge economically. 

Mr. Chairman, the United States has long promoted the interna- 
tional exchange of information and has empowered its national li- 
brary, the Library of Congress, to engage actively in international 
exchange and the promotion of overseas cultural exchange, going 
back to 1840, when the joint congressional committee said, "It is 
very desirable that we should have within the reach of Congress as 
minute a knowledge as authentic records can furnish in regard to 
foreign governments," and when the committee decided that the 
Library of Congress should become the U.S. Government's agent 
for the international exchange of official Government information. 

Subsequent laws and treaties have enhanced this valuable ex- 
change, and today the Library of Congress receives over 500,000 
items annually from 15,000 exchange partners which has to be one 
of the richest international exchanges in the world. 

These publications are invaluable to the Congress, the Govern- 
ment, and scholars. Just to take three examples, during the Per- 
sian Gulf War, having the world's largest comprehensive Middle 
East library meant that briefings on details of the Code of Kuwait 
and all kinds of other things were available to congressional com- 
mittees and the Department of Defense. When Khomeini came to 
power, because we collect ephemera of groups out of power as well 
as governments in power, the Library of Congress had the largest 
available collection of what he had to say; and when the Soviet 
Union invaded Afghanistan, because we have the largest map col- 
lection in the world, we had the most up-to-date available maps of 
downtown Kabul. , i • 

Moreover, because of its world-wide acquisitions and cataloging 
program, the Library of Congress had helped facilitate the acquisi- 
tion of foreign materials for libraries across the country. We ac- 
quire and catalog through our overseas offices publications from bO 
countries in Africa, Asia and Latin America for the library and for 
71 university and research libraries which participate in the pro- 
gram, and we also publish accession lists of hard-to-acquire materi- 
als for those countries in which we have offices, and we distribute 
them to over 1,000 libraries. 

Nearly three-quarters of the Library of Congress collections are 
in foreign languages, and it is estimated that (iO percent of acquisi- 
tion budgets for major American research institutions are spent ac- 
quiring foreign materials. As has been pointed out, these have 
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become much more expensive, and more effort needs to be made to 
obtain hard-to-get materials so that scholars can have rapid, in- 
depth information on a variety of subjects, notably scientific and 
technical literature. 

If the U.S. is to remain a dynamic, competitive Nation, we need 
to place far more emphasis on research-based area studies within 
our schools and universities. The right library resources are essen- 
tial for area studies, and we must insist on foreign language re- 
quirements in our secondary schools and in our colleges and uni- 
vsrsitisSf 

New technologies require that the U.S. Government be a leader 
in international stanOard-setting, also. Supercomputers and inter- 
national networks require standards if we are to exchange informa- 
tion rapidly and efficiently. The Library of Congress has had a 
major role in standard-setting and development of the internation- 
al standard known as UNIMARC is similar to the Library of Con- 
gress' cataloging standard, which is the U.S. standard. So I hope we 
can continue to work with the international standards community 
to strengthen and promote the exchange of information. 

Information-rich countries led by the United States must also 
work with less-developed countries to build the information net- 
works of the future that will be vital to their survival and to their 
open democratic development. Congress itself has taken a leader- 
ship role in providing information resources to developing parlia- 
mentary institutions in Eastern Europe through the "Gift of De- 
mocracy" and a congressional task force appointed by the Speaker. 
Hungary, Poland and Czechoslovakia are now receiving such assist- 
ance, with the library and the Congressional Research Service 
taking the lead. 

A core bibliography for parliamentary libraries, which are devel- 
oping in a hearteningly rapid way, has been developed by the Li- 
brary of Congress, and over 800 titles for the library s exchange 
and gift division have been sent to these three countries and also to 
Bulgaria. The first shipment to Czechoslovakia of supplementary 
reference books, just 78 of them, represented more Western titles 
than the Czechs had acquired in the previous 20 years. 

This is one example that highlights of the importance of knowl- 
edge to the growth of democratic institutions, and the need for for- 
eign area specialists with fiuent language competence along with 
this is a need for U.S. commitment to cultural and professional ex- 

A recent new direction in our intern program, which traditional- 
ly includes outstanding U.S. library school graduates, has been the 
introduction of interns from foreign libraries. We have had them 
from Iceland, Japan, Swaziland, and are looking forward to China, 
Nigeria, Yugoslavia and others. ^ ■ ^ n * i 

Also, in terms of the importance to free society of intellectual 
property and protecting it and encouraging its creativity, the li- 
brary's copyright office set up under the Congress' leadership in 
1989 an international copyright institute, which will bring m^jor 
convening of leading officials from Africa, Latin America and 
China shortly. 
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Much of more this education program directed at the importance 
of international compUance with copyright conventions should be 
integral to worldwide communications policy development. 

Because of the needs also of those individuals who cannot read 
ordinary print, either in book, periodical or computer form, be- 
cause of blindness or physical disability, the United States has de- 
veloped one of the world s most sophisticated and generous readmg 
programs for the blind and physically handicapped. The Library of 
Congress provides books in Braille, talking books and machines 
upon which to play them, and the States provide direct services to 
their residents through local libraries. 

The Library of Congress' National Library Service for the Blind 
and Physically Handicapped has been actively sharing its resources 
worldwide. It is the founder of a section of Libraries for the Blind 
in the International Federation of Library Associations and Institu- 
tions, and it coordinates international efforts in the area of elec- 
tronic equipment for reading talking books, interlibrary loans and 
assistance for the blind and physically handicapped in other parts 
of the world. . 

Again, more cooperation is needed if we are to meet the mtorma- 
tion needs of this special population. 

Mmy of these and other recommendations, Mr. Chairman, seem 
ambitious, will cost additional Federal funds and other kinds of 
funding, but I think it would be shortsighted to ignore the loommg 
implications for the economy and for the health of our open, demo- 
cratic society in the age of information of this area. 

These are exciting times for persons engaged in disseminating 
knowledge and information, but they are also very challenging 
times. We all speak about libraries without walls and sharing our 
resources more widely. We have offered our services on-line biblio- 
graphically to the State libraries, and we will soon be engaging in 
full-text transmission through our American Memory Program. 
There is a wide network and community of people dedicated to 
doing this, yet doing so will require not only additional resources 
but a worldwide acknowledgment of our dependence on this infor- 
mation and knowledge and the link between ever evolving and de- 
veloping knowledge and the health and sanity of a democratic com- 
munity and a pluralistic world. . 

Just as the jet airplane has revolutionized how we do business, 
computers and telecommunications networks, as we have heard 
from previous speakers, have revolutionized how we are using in- 
formation and knowledge. . 

The White House Conference on Libraries and Information Serv- 
ices is an opportune time to put these problems in focus and to 
move quickly to resolve and to work together on the major issues 
that face us. My colleagues and I certainly at the Library of Con- 
gress, at your library, Mr. Chairman, will be happy to provide what 
technical expertise we have on other forms of networking as we 
move toward a world in which we all share information and knowl- 
edge resources. 
Thank you. 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much indeed. Dr. Billington. 
[The prepared statement of Mr. Billington foUows.j 
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Prepared Statement of Mr. Billington 



1 appreciate the opportunity to speak today about international library and infor- 
mation services. 

The United States has lon^ promoted the international exchan^ of information 
and in many ways has enhanced the ability of its national library— the Library of 
Ton^ress— to en^aKt* actively in international oxchanKe and the promotion of cultur- 
al exchanges abroad. 

As early as 1840, the Joint Congressional Committee on the Library in reporting 
favorably on LC's becoming the U.S. government agent for the international ex- 
change of olfkial government information stated: •it is very desirable that vve 
should have . . . within the reach of Confjress as minute a knowledge as authentic 
records can furnish in regard to foreign governments." Subsequent laws and treaties 
have enhanced this valuable exchange of information. Today the Library of Con- 
gress receives over oOO.OOi) items annually from ir),0()() exchange partners. These 
publications are invaluable to the Congress, the U.S. government, and scholars. 
Three pertinent examples are: 

During the Persian Gulf War, Library Near Ka^it Legal Specialists, using our 
Near East legal collections for Saudia Arabia and Kuwait, briefed Congressional 
Committees, translated into English portions of the Code of Kuwait and consult- 
ed frequently with Department of Defense officials; when the U.S.S.R. invaded 
Afghanistan^ the Library had the most up-to-date map of downtown Kabul 
available in the U.S.; and when U.S. troops were engaged in Burma during 
World War II, information in the collections on rainfall in Burma was vital to 
the War Department. 

Moreover, because of its world-wide acquisitions and cataloging programs, the Li- 
brary of Congress has helped facilitate the acquisition of foreign materials for li- 
braries across this country. We acquire and catalog through our overseas offices 
publications from countries in Africa, Asia, and Latin America for the Library 
and for 71 university and research libraries which participate in this program. We 
also publish accession list of hard-to-acquire materials for those countries in which 
we have offices and distribute them to over 1,000 libraries. Nearly three quarters of 
the Library (f Congress collections are in foreign languages, and it is estimated that 
GO percent of acquisitions budgets for major American research institutions are 
spent acquiring foreign materials. These efforts are helpful, but more efforts need to 
be made to obtain hard-to-get materials so that scholars can have rapid in-depth in- 
formation on a variety of subjects, including recent scientific and technical litera- 

If the U.S. is to remain a dynamic, competitive nation, we need also to place far 
more emphasis on area studies^ within our schools and universities. The right library 
resources are essential for area studies. Moreover, we must insist on foreign-lan- 
guage requirements in our secondary schools and in our colleges and universities. 
World-wide communications networks will not be fully utili/.ed until we improve the 
language capabilities of America's leaders of tomorrow. Other nations are doing 
this; there is no reason v/hy we cannot. 

New technologies require that the U.S. Government bv a leader in international 
standards setting. Supercomputers and international networks require standards if 
we are to exchange information rapidly. The international exchange of bibliographic 
information benefited from the adoption of an international standard known as LIN- 
IMARC and the adoption of additional standards for facilitating further internation- 
al information (low must be realized soon. United States coordination of internation- 
al standards and international communications policy needs to be strengthened to 
promote the exchange of information. 

And information-rich countries led by the United States must work together to 
help the less developed countries build information networks vital to their survival. 

C\)ngress itself has taken a leadership role in providing information resources to 
developing parliamentary institutions in Flastern P^urope through the Gift of Democ- 
racy and a Congressional Task Force appointed by the Speaker. Hungary. Poland, 
and Czechoslovakia aie now receiving such assistance. The Task P'orce asked the Li- 
brary and th(» Congressional Research Service to take the lead. The three areas of 
assistance are: library and research services; a compn»hensive computerization pro- 
gram; and parliamentarv training programs. A core bibliography for parliamentary 
libraries has been developed bv LC librarians and over SOO titles from the Library Is 
Exchange and Gift Division have. been sent to these thrt'e countries and to Bulgaria. 
The first shipment to Czechoslovakia i)f 7S reference books represented more West- 
ern titles than the C/x'chs had acquired in 20 years. Contracts with computer firms 
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and book and periodical vendors have been initiated, and request lists from the East 
European libraries are being received. , , , 

Parliamentary librarians from each of these countries havp visited the l.ibrary 
and the Congressional Research Services for a week, attended a meeting of the Spe- 
cial Libraries Association and spent two days In Austin. Texas, to observe intorma- 
tion services be\u% provided at the state level. 

This is one example that highlijihts the importance of knowledge to the growth of 
democratic ins itutions. (>)upled with our need for foreign area specialists with 
fluent language competencies is a need for U.S. commitment to cultural and profes- 
sional exchanges. It is importart that we as a nation recogni/.e that the develop- 
ment of international informaticn policy requires thai our professionals understand 
foreign cultures and likewise that foreign professionals understand U.S. information 
policies and problems. These exchanges are even more important to those countries 
which are information poor. . • . .■ 

A recent new direction in the Library of Congress Intern Program, which tradi- 
tionally includes outstanding U.S. library school graduates, ha*; been t introduc- 
tion of interns from foreign libraries. This is a small but important contribution to 
developing expertise in worldwide information technologies. Our June graduating 
class included participants from Iceland. Japan, and Swaziland. Our September 
class will include librarians from China, Nigeria, and Yugoslavia. Each participant 
has an opportunity to observe in-depth the operations of the Library of Congress, 
visit other government libraries, and have hands-on work experience. For some, this 
is their first introduction to computerized information networks. More U.S. re- 
sources need to be invested in cultural exchanges of this kind. 

Resolving issues relating to intellectual property are also paramount to the devel- 
opment of worldwide communication. U.S. copyright industries and U.S. trade nego- 
tiators consider piracy of U.S. books, music, films, and software a major barrier to 
the international exchange of information. In an effort to stem this practice and to 
improve copyright protection around the world. Congress in U)8!) established in the 
LibraryKs Copyright Office an International Copyright Institute. Two major semi- 
nars are initiated each year. Last year, we had one seminar for French speaking Af- 
rican officials and one for high level Latin American officials. Next month we will 
host judges and copyright officials from the Peoples Republic of China and. m Octo- 
ber, we will focus on the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. 

Education programs directed at the importance of international compliance with 
copyright conventions should be integral to worldwide communications policy devel- 
opment. ^ , _l *U J 

In developing such a communications policy, it is important to consider the needs 
of those individuals who cannot retd ordinary print— either in hook, periodical, or 
compuU^r form— because of blindness or physical disability. The United btates has 
one ol' the world's most sophisticated reading programs for the blind and physical ly 
handicapped. The Library of Congress provides books in braille and talking hooks 
and machines upon which to play them, and the states provide direct services to 
their residents through local libraries. , . n a 

The Library's National Library Service for the Blind and Physically Handicapped 
has been actively involved in efforts to share resources worldwide. It is the founder 
of a section of Libraries for the Blind in the International Federation of Library As- 
sociations and Institutions, and it coordinates international efforts in the area of 
electronic equipment for reading talking books. Moreover, inter-library loans are 
made to libraries serving the blind and physically handicapped m all parts of the 
world. We also assist foreign countries in purchasing audio and braille books; we 
provide professional assistance to countries which are establishing reading pro- 
grams; and we produce special materials such as international directories for braille 
music and tactile maps. . » i- . . • i 

More cooperation is needed if we are to meet the information needs ot this special 
population. . n * a 

Although many of these recommendations seem ambitious and will cost some ad- 
ditional Federal funds. I think it would \n> shortsighted to ignore the looming impli- 
cations of the age of information and what impact it will have on the world in the 
twenty-first century. • i i j a - 

These are exciting times for persons engaged m disseminating knowledge and iii- 
formati'jn. but they are also very challenging times. We all speak of the library 
without walls and of sharing our resources more widely, yet domg so will require 
not only additional resources but a worldwide acknowledgment of our dependence 
on this information and knowledge Jast as the jet airplane has revolutionized how 
we do business, computers and telecommunications networks have revolutionized 
how we use information and knowledge. We need to move quickly in resolving some 
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of the m^or issues that face us. The White House Conference on Libraries and In- 
formation Services is an opportune time to put these problems in focus. My col- 
leagues and I at the Library of Congress will be happy to provide what technical 
expertise we have as we move toward a world in which we all share information 
and knowledge resources. 

Senator Pell. Mr. Sobol, we welcome you here and look forward 
to yr ir testimony. 

Mr. Sobol. Senator Pell, thank you very much for this opportuni- 
ty to testify before you today, 

I am Tom Sobol, commissioner of education in New York State, 
and I speak to you this morning as a delegate to the White House 
Conference on Libraries and Information Services, but also as one 
who is, like you, concerned with the way we raise and educate our 
children. 

The written testimony I have submitted addresses the Library 
Services and Construction Act, library-related provisions of the 
Higher Education Act, and certain technical matters now before 
you. But right now, I would like to speak more generally. 

My theme is that we cannot improve the quality of education we 
provide our children without linking schools and libraries, and that 
to do so effectively we need a significant commitment from the 
Federal Government. 

The Nation has become concerned with school reform. We know 
we must do heu^r if we are to prepare all of our children to meet 
the same worldclass standards as our global economic competitors. 
In America 2000, the President has advanced a plan for doing so. 
His plan contains many features of our own plan in New York 
State, a plan we call "A New Compact for Learning," but in some 
ways our new couipact goes further. 

Like America 2000, the compact calls for school reform and holds 
school practitioners accountable for achieving the aesired results, 
but it also recognizes that schools can't do it alone; that the ques- 
tion is now only how can we improve the schools, but how can we 
raise and educate our children better. 

We believe it takes the whole village to raise a child and that all 
the relevant resources of a community, a State and a nation should 
be marshalled behind children for that purpose— not only teachers 
and principals, but parents, grandparents, older children, social 
services and health agencies, community-based organizations, law 
enforcement, business, the media. 

Children do not just learn from 8 a.m. to 3 p.m. on 180 days of 
the year. They are learning all the time, and you cannot separate 
what and how they learn from what and how they live. 

Now, in the context of the White House Conference, it is impor- 
tant to emphasize the central role of libraries in this larger educa- 
tive effort. We live in an information age, and the central task of 
education is to prepare children to access, understand and use this 
information wisely. For that to happen, the information must be 
available. We all know what we want in this regard. We want all 
the learning resources a child might need easily available in every 
school, every classroom, no more depending on the textbook, the 
cart of dog-eared paperbacks, the occasional film or videotape or on 
what the teacher knows. 
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We want all the accumulated knowledge of our civilization— its 
print, its art, its music, its film and photography, its databases- 
accessible by each student. We want each student able to interact 
with these riches, to use his or her mind to explore, inquire, manip- 
ulate, design, imagine, analyze and understand. 

We want students to communicate with other minds, not only 
those closeby, but those across time and across space, including the 
best minds of our and other societies. . , i-u 

To have these conditions, we must integrate schools with librar- 
ies, create networks for sharing resources and information, open 
electronic pathways, make resources available not only everywhere 
within States, but across the Nation. We must have universal 
learning access for a learning society. 

Now, all of this is technically possible; it is within our reach. In 
the long run, it is not even that expensive. But it is not what we 
have now. What we have now is that the libraries are closing. 

In my New York State, where we cannot build prisons fast 
enough, financial pressures have forced the closing of some public 
libraries and the reduction of many to providing service only 2 
days a week. In our cities and impoverished rural areas, where 
school libraries are often woefully inadequate, schoolchildren, those 
same schoolchildren whom we want to be first in the world m 
math and science by the year 2009, have little or no place to go. 
Where do you send a child at 3 p.m. when school is out, if the li- 
brary is closed—to the streets? What do you say to a child when 
she asks you why the library is locked— that you can t afford to 
keep it open? Is this what we mean by a learning society? Is this 
our vision of America in the yeai 2000? . 

In New York City last month, we had a wonderful parade. We 
celebrated victory in the war in the Gulf. And whatever any of us 
felt about the war, the parade itself was a genuinely stirring occa- 
sion We had a right to be proud because we had exerted our na- 
tional will, committed massive national resources, and achieved a 
stunning national triumph. That was Monday. 

On Tuesday, I visited branch libraries in Lower Manhattan and 
in Queens and spoke with librarians about how their clients would 
manage now that the libraries were closing. I don t want to be 
among those in chr ge when they decide to win the wars and close 
the libraries. And I suspect that you don't, either. [Applause.] 
[The prepared statement of Mr. Sobol follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Mr. Sobol 

In Nfw York Stat.- and across tlu- nation wi- havi- com.- to understand that our 
wfll bt-ing ill a shrinking world depends upon our capacity to b'n'onu- a l.'arnmK 
societv. Not onlv our school children, but pt-opie of ail ages, backgrounds, and walks 
of life must acquire the tools and habits of learning throughout a lifetime. Ameri- 
cas libraries have an important opportunity to help in meetinK this cha len^e. I ap^ 
predate this opportunity, in course of the White House ( onference on Library and 
Information Services, to talk with you about education re orni, the ways in vvhich 
libraries relate to it. and Federal policy and ^support as we prepare for the -1st cen^ 
turv. As vou mifjht expect. 1 shall speak about the Federal l^ibrary Services and 
Construction Act and other legislation which your committees have shaped^ Hut es- 
sentially, 1 will talk of vision, expect.itions for education .and libraries, and how fed- 
eral nnd State cooperation move us into the 2ist century. 
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A Vision of Education in 2000 

We decided in the New York Conference on Library and Information Services 
that on January 1. 2000, only the calendar will change into the new century. 
Whether we begin a new era depends upon what we think and do 

A new age will begin, however, if people of vision act to make it happen. Let me 
share my vision, at least in part. My vision is of a society in which everyone partici- 
pates, to which each person can contribute productively, a country in which each 
child can take pride in his or her part and can understand and respect the parts of 
others. My vision is of a system of learning in which all children have the same 
chance, the same high level of resources available-^teachers. schools, libraries, 
learning technologies. My vision is of an educational system in which it is possible 
for a child from any background to have the same high expectations for the future 
as any other child— where any adult can continue to learn at any level and at any 
age. My vision i3 of a democratic society that lives up to its promist^s, and a body 
politic that lives up to its responsibility of citizenship. Finally, my vision is of a soci- 
ety which values and cultivates the activity of mind, and couples it with the out- 
reach of heart—a learning society, and a caring society. How can we shape that so- 
ciety? And how do libraries and information services fit in that vision? 

How Ideas in Books and Librakies Shape Change 

Perhaps we should look back a decade to understand how the present came 
about-~then we can go to work trying to shape the general direction of change, even 
if we cannot predict its exact form. For example, no prophet, to my knowledge, in 
1081 predicted the profound political and economic changes which have swept the 
world within the past three years. 

Global politics have defied the most imaginative political pundit s predictions: the 
realignment of political alliances: the end of Communist domination in the coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe, the bloody suppression of the Chinese people's reach for in- 
dividual freedoms; the end of apartheid in South Africa without revolution, al- 
though (alas) not without bloodshed. These events burst upon us as a surprise; but 
in a sense, we should have known. For underlying ail of these changes is the capac- 
ity of ideas to seep through the cracks of suppression, of information to slip by the 
watchdogs of totalitarianism. So we heard students in Tiananmen Square citing our 
country's founders as they built "Miss Liberty/' crowds in L<Mphg singing *'We Shall 
Overcome,*' Nelson Mandela quoting our Constitution, and Polish teachers asking 
for translations into their own tongue of writings on democracy. That ideas of de- 
mocracy should have such power may not have been foreseen a decade ago, but lx)rd 
Acton would not have been surprised, if one judges from his work at the dawn of 
this century, 7Vif History of Freedom and Other Enaays, He wrote: 

It was from America that . . . ideas long locked in the breast of .solitary thinkers 
and hidden among Latin folios hur.st forth like a conqut»ror upon the world they 
were destint»d to transform, under the title of the Rights of Man . and the 
principle gained ground, that a nation can never abandon its fate to an author- 
ity it cannot control. 

How do ideas, especially ideas of democracy, sneak through all the traps laid to stop 
them.^ Information flies through the air with the 20th-century technologies of radio, 
television, and computers. Hut ideas still travel best with a lAth-century technolo- 
gy— the printed page; and the handiest, most portable, most speakable format for 
that page is the book. 

All the book needs, beyond a pocket to be carried in, is a person who can read, 
who wants to read and knows how to find the material he or she wants. 

In all of the recently transformed C'ommuni.st states, people risked a secure— if 
drab material existence for the goal of free expression of ideas—a free press, access 
to opjwsing viewpoints, ability to follow differing beliefs. Where did they get the 
notion that these principles were important? Largely from books, magazines, and 
newspapers that got across borders and were pa.s.sed from hand to hand. 

If we are to a.ssure a democratic future for ourselves and our children, we cannot 
afford a populace easily manipulated by ".sound bites." "photo-ops,*' and the attack 
of the killer political commercial. We need thoughtful absorbers of ideas, with the 
ability to test those ideas against competing ones and to draw wisdom from knowl- 
ed^je/We need readers. Real readers. Children and adults who like to u.s(» their 
minds. People who want to know. Feoj)k' who want to think. People who want to 
make connecticms between whiit they are reading and what they've already read, 
what they've already leai'ned. what they are living, F.very real reader is a potential 
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revolutionary— just ask Vaclav Havel. No wonder to'valitarian societies don't encour- 
age free and open libraries. 

And current technologies provide new potential for libraries to become electroni- 
cally the repositories of all of the available knowledge anywhere, for information to 
fly from China to New York, from Baghdad to Washington in ways that govern- 
ments cannot control or stop; and suppression of information and the dissemination 
of lies becom*' more and more difficult for any dictatorship. In ways that are very 
direct. America's investment in libraries and electronic library networks is one of 
our stronger statemenU of belief in a free society. 

America 2000 and Nkw York's "New Compact for Lkarning" 

What does this vision have to do with America 2000? As the President said in 
April, "Nothing better defines what we are and what we will become than the edu- 
cation of our children." We share that view and, over more than a year, under the 
leadership of the Board of Regents, we in New York State, have developed "A New 
Cx)mpact for Learning" that lays out how we propose to improve public elementary, 
middle, and secondary education results in the 1090 s. 

We believe that if our young people are to prosper in a world of continuing 
change, the depth and breadth of their education must vastly exceed anything this 
nation has thus far achieved. Our CAJiiipacL eiP.boUies many of the points and strate- 
gies in the President's initiative: higher expectations and standards, making schools 
better and more accountable, parent involvemeni, lifelong learning, and community 
and business responsibility for helping accomplish change. But first we defined our 
guiding principles. We have six; 

/Ml children can learn. All children are capable of learning and contributmg to 
society. No child should be allowed to fail. 

F(H'u.s on resulta. Our mission is not to keep school— it is to see that children 
learn. The energies of all participanU should be focused on achieving the desired 
outcomes. The essence of accountability is found in results. 

Aim for nyiHtery. Successful participation society much more than minimum com- 
petency The curriculum, instructional methods and adult expectations must chnl- 
lenge students to pt^rform at their best. 

Pnn uie the means. Every child is entitled to the resources necessary to provide a 
sound, basic education. The requirement is not equality of input, but equity of out- 



Pnwuie attthorits with accountability, Each participant in the educational system 
should have the authority to discharge effectively his or her responsibility, and each 
participant should be held accountable for achieving the desiri^d results. This princi- 
ple applies to all the participants— students, parents, teachers, counselors, librar- 
ians, administrations. Board of HklucaUon members, others. 

Reward siwcess and remvd\ failure. The existing system tends to reward those 
who make no waves The times demand a System which rewards those who take 
risks to producf* results. Occr.sional iailure in a large and diverse system is probably 
unavoidable. But failure should not be permitted to persist When it occurs, with 
either individuals or groups, help should b<» provided and the situation charged 

The essence of The New Compact is that the schools, alone, cannot accomplish the 
educational job we need. "It takes the whole village to raise a child." and the New 
Compact sets out the resp<msibilities of nil the edi'cation playerS"-lrom State and 
local officials and educators to libraries, higher education, community organizations. 
busmesH. industry and labt)r. Those of libraries represent both the challenge and the 
opportunity of libraries in education reform. 



Never bt^fore have libraries been so important to the future* of our country and to 
our educational system. Rather than absorb masses of information that becomes 
outdated tomorrow, the children in our schools today must learn information and 
communication skills that will serve them as lifelong learners. To become such 
learners thev must learn now to find, evaluate, analyze, and synthesize infornuition. 
Libraries are the laboratories for learning these skills They offer vast possibilities 
for experiential, interactive learning. Our best libraries are using telecommunica- 
tions imd other technology so that their /esources are available wherever they are 
needed— in classrooms, homes, and offices. 

Students who use libraries, museums and other cultural resources find more than 
information Thev gain a sense of their past, customs, cultural and moral values, 
and the richness and diversity of the human experience. Tliey learn to tix them- 
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selves in the stream ol" time, to understand and cope with change, and to live and 
learn in an increasingly complex world. r 
Libraries enable teachers to respond effect ely to the different learning stvles of 
students. Because library collections embrace so many fields of inquiry and Knowl- 
edge, they provide unique opportunities for hands-on learning and discovery. Ihey 
help children develop the information and analytical skills to comprehend and in- 
terpret primary sources, to draw conclusions from evidence, and to gain insights 
from the past. 

Hki.piN(j Achieve Bettkr Schools 

Libraries provide those opportunities and resources in the course of their every- 
day business Beyond those important services, we believe that librarians ni school, 
public, academic and other libraries can help the schools and communities to raise 
and educate our children better. The President has called for "America 2000 Com- 
munities" in which the total community participates in the planning and action re- 
quirer' to provide the schools we need. Librarians in all types of libraries (and public 
library trustees) can help . y: 

(1) helping .specify the skills, knowledge and understanding which students 
need to acquire; r 
(2» helping train a corps of teachers to identify and use the resources ot commu- 
nity institutions in their teaching; . . r ■ 

supplying experience as well as materials and information for in-service 
training in which teachers leqrn to use primary source materials, instructional 
television and the whole range of library resources; 
14) helping develop the National Research and Education Network. 
(NREN) that teachers and students need in today's world of learning. Public and 
academic libraries can cooperate with the schools to explore possibilities for work- 
study internships, or other experiences for students and teachers. Thejy can provide 
learning sites and after-school and weekend programs that prepare chilHren to learn 
independently and use information effectively. Above all. schools shoulo help chil- 
dren become public library users. Public libraries are the only educational institu- 
tions charged to serve all ages and conditions of persons with whatever information 
or knowletige they want or need. As Vartan Gregorian once said. No one ^reyates 
from a library/* Vet. without knowing how to use a library in this information-de- 
pendent world, no one should graduate from school at all. 

Beyond Bask: Education: Lihrakies and Greater Prodlemu 

Libraries can play an important rule. too. in addressing expects of the complex 
problems of ptwerty, neglect, racism city educational inequity that confront our soci- 
etv Today, our best libraries have family reading programs that engage pai-ents and 
young children in reading together wherever families can be reached-homeless 
shelter welfare hotel, rural welfare office. Their materials refiect the diversity ot 
the community and the multicultural nature of our society. Their outreach to day- 
care centers and private neighborhood babysitters assures that being read to is an 
important part of each child's day. The deeply entrenched and complex problems of 
poverty racism, and educational inequity cannot be solved solely through the librar- 
ies but I do think that libraries can play an important role in addressing aspects of 
these Dickensu i challenges to our future. The programs that are now in the best 
libraries must be supoorted and made available everywhere there is a need. 

Reading is still the W way to stimulate and to sati.sfy hunger fV>r knowledge. But 
this appetite is one that will develop best when the essentials of life are in p ace; for 
a child that means love, stable and attentive care, good nuintion. personal safety, 
wellTounded hope for the future. Libraries have a role in helping people, communi- 
ty organizations, and government to see that these essentials ol life are available. 
Somv examples: 

-Public libraiies help parents introduce children to their first ^)icture books. The 
children's librarian, the ''toddler program." and the ch^ldrens story hour help 
parents become effective "first teachers" of their childrer . . . *u 

-Materials and programs that reflect the diversity of the community enable both 
parents and children to meet other people and iearn how their cultures and 
backgrounds are both different and similar. , . . * 

--After school homework corners in the public library, with volunteer older stu- 
dents or adults to give attention and sujpport to children, are valuable both to 
the latchkey child and to the "only child who needs to work with others. 
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-Partnerships with local elementary schools assure that each child has a library 
card and has opportunities to use it. , . ■ u i . j 

-Public library "computer pa^es'-enthusiastic, outKoiiiK hiKh school students- 
help both children and adults in their first experiences with using a microcom- 
puter. 

What ih Under Way and What ik Nekdkd 
All of these things, and many more, some of our libraries are doinf{. Lib'ariam 
have deve Olid partnerships that benefit both children and adults: partnership 
Sday caTcenters. for example, or with volunteer adult literacy programs such 
as Laubach Volunteers and Literacy Volunteers of America. Libraries have close 
working relationships with formal literacy programs in prisons schools, work places, 

""Th?Whit!5'Hou"si^Co^^ shows that librarians continue to strive for an uiv 

de standing of the needs-not only of library users-but of those who would be 
Ss if they felt welcome, if they felt the service filled their basic needs, and if they 
found programs and materials relevant to their lives, ambitions, and culture. We 
need to KurTthat librarians education helps them develop the skills to work with 
people from a variety of backgrounds and languages, with a variety of needs includ- 
S^g Ulitery and learning disabilities. Teacher education must also '"^ "de deve op- 
mpnt of more sophisticated abilities to use the myriad resources of the school li- 
Cy tra centef the school library system, the public library, records repositor- 
ies and other learning tools. The goal, for every one ol us who works w th young- 
sters should be to hdp them learn how to learn independently through life, not 
merely to absorb what the teacher and the textbook offer. Hiffinilt 
To achieve the aims of America 2(M)0 will entail greater support-even in difficult 
times Hke these and perhaps especially in such times-for the outreach programs of 
.Wies for Kacy programs, for youth services, for school ibraries and school 
ibrrrrsys?ems vVneed a national resolve to see that libraries become part nej^ 
with ^hS and other community agencies in providing services to every ch. Id from 
The earli^t age. To carry out that resolve, both schools and libraries must take mi- 
tiatives thev have not taken before. . j u„„ 

At a time wh7n an individual's dependence on information to be productive has 
never been gSr, when librarians need to develop technical skills, subject-matter 
knowledge and human services abilities as never before-graduate schools of li- 
£y and information sciences are closing and a real shortage of I'brarians appears 
certain Yet our research base depends on the quality of our great research librar- 
S Zse libraries a' important t^ lifelong learning to the yita ity 
and of commerce, and to the educational growth ol our ch Idren. We must take 
action befole we iet erode one of the most truly democratic institutions of this de- 
mocracy. 

A Fkdkrai. Rksi'onsiiiiuty 

Your committees have shaped Federal programs that are helping libraries meet 
urSnt nee^s Sudren and adults have t Jay These programs are helping libraries 
JrepSe^opk and coi^ for the '21st century 1-et me suggest the following 
wavs [n which you can strengthen these established, etfective programs: 

& /.r^T Sen. c", and Const. uctton Act (LSCA>. LSCA should be strengthened 
hv declarina family literacy a priority and recognizing the unique roles of libiaries 
Tn addressing the 1 io7s proW with illiteracy The NCES report on Thej a r 
oV^a[S/K^ /l(/ii«'C""'''' documents the correlation between the educational 
of p" ent^^ and the educational achievement of their children. For instance 
NCES shows that the average mathematics proficiency for an «th-gre.de student 
wUh at leas' one parent who is a collepe graduate is approximately ;i2 points higher 
Th m^L of' students who reported that,,neither parent Kj-^J-^T^ (^^'7?,^;;^ 
We are convinced that in this respect, "mathematical literacy and "^^racy art 
Similar Parents are also convinced. Parents who are not good readers often enioll 
in a reading or literacy program because they want to read to their children^ 

'VibrinVare'alsoZivTnced that adult '/t*^'"^^ /•-'YI-.^.VrrACclSioT^^^^^^^ 
Four out of five public libraries responding to a Public Library Associat on sur i n 
reported strong commitments and actions to increase adult ''te^acy. All publ c 1^ 
hrnripru/ni IH do SO with Federal and State as,sistance. All should do so. because 
fhe are uniquJly sTtuTu^^^^^ n communities and neighborhoods across the nation. As 
So" ndent informal educational institutions, open to all. in conu.junities and 
nelghboSids of al izes. they can work with schools, community colleges, volun- 
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teer organizations and agencie'>. Some libraries are in a position to be lead agencies 
in addressing the scandal of illiteracy; all must be involved in the effort. 

IJSCA Titles VI (Library Literacy) and Vlll (Library learning Center Programs) 
should be made State-based, rather than disc* ?tionary, so that all LSCA literacy 
and family learning programs within a state can be effectively coordinated with 
state and local lite'^acy efforts, regardless of sponsorship 

Your support of an expanded LSCA Title 111 program (Interlibrary Cooperation 
and Resource Sharing) in the 199(M)4 reauthorization lays the groundwork for the 
information resource sharing needed to accomplish cur vision of education in the 
2lst century. Much of today's learning technology began with library initiatives- 
Title 111, which brings together all library and information centei resources, pro- 
vides the centerpiece for cooperation in sharing learning resources and is assisting 
each state in developing a statewide network or resource sharing program. Public 
and school libraries must be full participants in the National Research and Informa- 
tion Network (NRENl. Because NREN and the Higher Education Act technology 
programs arf> directly related to the statewide networks. Congress should expect the 
NREN and HEA programs to be coordinated with LSCA Title III in each state. 

Because no child, teacher, or school stands alone in this complex society, and be- 
cause they all need access to diverse learning resources reflective of our multicul- 
tural and interdisciplinary society, it is more important than ever to ensure that 
school library media centers are full partners in library networking. Our school li- 
brary systems in Nf»w York Statp havp shown how much students and teachers ben- 
efit when school libraries move toward becoming ''electronic doorway libraries." 
Most of our schools are members of school library systems which reported nearly 
half a million interlibraiy loans in li>H9-?M). Yet, few of the 92,500 school library 
media centers in the nation belong to such .systems. It is shocking that we have 
schools without the learning resources teachers and children need, and that these 
libraries are not connected to the networks that provide information teachers and 
children need. l^CA should include a new title for school library development and 
network participation. 

With all we are doing to improve our libraries, the information in them is not as 
accesvsible as it must be in today's society. The West Virginia delegation at this con- 
ference has provided each of us with the "All American Library card," and we in 
New York State are committed to helping all libraries become "electronic door- 
ways" to information. Our State conference endorsed an electronic library card. 
LSCA is helping us build the infrastructure to help people get information. You and 
1 probaolv are carrying credit cards today that enable us to use telecommunications 
services, l)uy h<;okH, or place a order for a magazine subscription on the spot. How 
about a card that will enable the inner city student or the rural youngster access to 
anv information in any library? 

Higher Edtnation Art. The HEA reauthorization should help academic libraries in 
every state expand resource sharmg through an Academic Library Technology and 
Cooperation program to help needy institutions link to statewide and broader re- 
source sharing networks and the NRP^N. 

It is good that the House Appropriations Committee has proposed $5 million for 
Title ILB (Library Train. ng), recognizing the shortage of librarians in the late 
l'.f!M)'s, There is a particularly acute, and growing, shortage of librarians to work 
with children and youth, catalogers to work with computer-b ised catalogs, and 
those with ability in several languages, and librarians with the background to work 
with minority communities. Our library staffs should leflect the diversity of cul- 
tures that constitute our nation. Library staffing problems are complicated by the 
mismatch between expensive graduate education and relatively low salaries for li- 
brarians. The Higher Education Act should include a bold new "National Library 
Corps" so that no one is prevented from obtaining a library education because of a 
lack of financial means. The ('orps would advance preparation of a new generation 
of librarv and information professionals through preprofessional recruitment, low- 
cost loans and work study, loan cancelletions in exchange for work where most 
needed, and advances in graduate library education, including distance learning. 

The electronic and telecommunications revolution is bringing all types of libraries 
together, and today the future of our great research libraries is immediate con- 
cern to people in our smallest communities The HEA ''Strengthening Research Li- 
braries ' program can make materials essential for education reform in a multicul- 
tural society available to schools throughout the nation. 

Ijihr(tncs (ts Eiiurators on Puhhr Pmhh'ms. Every social |)rohl(*m today is compli- 
cated by a lack of information. Poor people lose their homes because they lack the 
information they need to deal with unscrupulous landlords or employers. 
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People take risks because they do not know how to protect themselves against 
drugs or AIDS. People cannot obtain government services that would help them 
help themselves because they don't know where or how to apply. Because libraries 
are the community information center everywhere— in city neighborhoods and m 
our smallest communities— they can and do play an important part m the dissemi- 
nation of inforniavlon people need to do their part in addressing vital national 
issues 

The public library is an information source we must exploit. Congress "hou'd 
direct Federal agencies to use the nationwide network of public libraries and the 
depository library system to disseminate information people need. And Congress can 
establish a clear role for public libraries in educating the public about such prob- 
lems as drug abuse, youth-at-risk, and consumer health, by allocating to libraries 
the resources they need to carry out this role. Perhaps we need an inforiiiation 
slogan: "A dollar for program and 10 cents for information.'' 

Each of these programs needs support. Federal dollars will always be the smallest 
portion of library support, because the states, communities and institutions will 
carry most of the burden And relatively small increases in Federal aid will gener- 
ate increases in that support. We must be honest about Federal support of education 
and libraries. At the time "A Nation at Risk' was published in U)M, the Federal 
contribution to elementary and secondary education was nine percent, loday, it is 
six percent. 1 hope that the 102nd Congress will hear the recommendations of the 
White Hou-^e Conferencp, and enact the expansions and improvements needed in 
this sound program by strengthening the outreach, literacy, youth services, and re- 
source sharing programs and provide the increased l^CA appropriations to carry 
out the job. This would demonstrate the national resolve that libraries become part- 
ners with schools in providing services to every child from the earliest age and that 
libraries carry through in serving all adults as lifelong learners. I believe many li- 
braries 'and schools are ready to take initiatives they have not taken before. You 
can help them by supporting educational reform and library services that meet the 
goals of educational excellence we all share. 

Senator Pell. I thank all five of you for your really very moving 
and compelling testimony. I turn to Dr. Billington for a moment 
because he presides over the Nation's libraries' library, and I think 
we often do not recognize the debt we all owe to the Library of 
Congress. I know how glad I am to chair the Joint Committee on 
the Library of Congress— in fact my father was on the committee 
70 years ago, so we have had a long interest in it. I think we some- 
times take it ^or granted. 

I am curious. Dr. Billington, as to how you would handle re- 
quests for information or literature from overseas; how is it made 
available to them, or do you refer such requests to other libraries.' 
For example, a request for information or a particular volume 
from, say, the national library in Great Britain or France or Ger- 

"*Mr Billington. First of all, we exchange books on interlibrary 
loan free of charge with other re.search libraries in this country 
and abroad, so there is an exchange of books. There is a high 
degree of exchange of bibliographic information. Our computerized 
files and so forth, the actual materials make it possible to share 
our bibliogranhic records with overseas institutions, and with opti- 
cal scanning device, it will soon be possible to share the actual text 
of things electronically. , ., . , i . • n 

As it is now, bibliographic information is available electronically, 
and books and full text delivery, of course, in important case.^ can 
be sent by fax or by somo other instantaneous rapid delivery 
system. But it is only a matter of time that we will be able to share 
the actual text electronically. , . 

With our American Memory Program, which is the pilot pro- 
gram in sort of full-text delivery, we are dealing with multimedia 
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materials— it is American material for America—but eventually, it 
will be a model for fuller sharing internationally of full-text mate- 
rials from the Library of Congress which many would want. 

We of course refer things on. We have jubt set up a national re- 
ferral center which formalizes what we have been doing for a long 
time, answering several million requests from around the country 
and internationally. And most of those are referred within this 
country to other libraries, and we refer other foreign co untries to 
appropriate coUertions and sources in the rest of the country. So 
we see our role as very much of a switchboard. 

We have been examining a national 3cience and technology infor- 
mation system which will refer people on to other databanks and 
other sources and collections. The New York Public Library, for in- 
stance, has a very ambitious new business library which it is enter- 
taining. And we don't duplicate what others are doing. In other 
words, we see our role as both an information provider, usually in- 
formation of last resort, and as a switchboard for referring people 
to others in this remarkable network of libraries which America 
has uniquely created. 

So we are a point of international contact, but we are also a 
point of making connections that involve others as well in this 
growing global international network. 

Senator Pell. Thunk you. 

Another specific question. I am concerned about the small librar- 
ies— I know there are some in my State— who can't afford to join 
electronic networks for the moment. How long will you print the 
little cards? [Laughter.] 

Mr. BiLLiNGTON. Well, Senator, as long as we can afford it. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Senator Pell. There is a need; I know that from some of my local 
libraries. 

Mr. BiLLiNGTON. There is a continuing need, and there is a very 
rapidly escalating expense because the advance of on-line comput- 
erized bibliographic records is so rapid that the numbers are small, 
and the expense of this, considering the rapidly declining user 
base, is very small. But we are well aware of your concern on this, 
and it is simply a question of balancing the high desire of continu- 
ing to delivery this service with the rapidly escalating expense that 
it involves. 

Senator Pell. I thank you very much for your reply, and I con- 
gratulate you and the organization you head and the job you do, as 
I said, of being the Nation s libraries' library, and you as the li- 
brary's librarian. , . , 

Dr. Healy, we miss you very much as a neighbor and wish you 
were still here. I am curious as to how you feel about the research 
libraries, which are so few now— as I understand, there are less 
than a dozen. Should there perhaps be more in the United States? 

Reverend Healy. It depends on how you group them, Senator. 
There are probably about ten that, for instance, are parallel to the 
Library of Congress in buying over 60 percent of their material 
from aoroad. 

I don't know if this statistic is true, and 1 11 yield to superior 
judgment on it, but somebody told us that all of us together, all of 
the great research libraries, are picking up about 15 percent of 
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what is published in the world. So there is plenty of room for ex- 
pansion, Senator. 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much indeed. 

I have another question that hopefully somebody on the panel 
can answer. That is, what is the situation with regard to makmg 
libraries available to people in prisons? As you know, our rate ot 
recidivism is pretty bad. n , r i.u 

Reverend Healy. We have responsibility for only one ot the 
major ones in the City of New York, and that is Rikers Island, and 
we do that with a fairly large bookmobile— in fact, two of them, be- 
cause the prison is divided into two parts, and we can't go from one 
to the other. And it is a fairly heavy-trade item. I can t give you 
the statistics, but that is funded by the State as a matter ot tact. 
Senator, so it was not as badly hit as the city budget this year. 

Senator Pell. I think there is a very real need because life is to 
empty in a prison, and the direction in which the young men and 
women will go afterward will be determined in great part by what 
they absorb in prison. So many of the prisons have just become 
schools for crime. u ui an 

Ml. Vfnezky. Senator, it is important to note that probablv li) 
percent of the average prison population has low reading skills so 
that the average materials in a library probably are not adequatf 
for that group. That is, one has to draw from this 12 oi so publish- 
ing gfroup who now put out the high-interest, low vocabulary mate- 
rial. 

Senator Pell. I see. 

Dr. Billington. , „ _ j u * 

Mr. Billington. Senator, the Library of Congress distributes 
about a half million books free, duplicates and surplus, to other li- 
braries in the United States and other primary users, and high on 
that list are the prisons and Indian reservations, which receive 
quite a substantial amount. 

You have gotten onto a very important point. However, 1 was 
talking with the distinguished State librarian of California just the 
other day, and he reminded me that a prisoner has many times 
more likelihood of getting access to a library than a student in the 
public schools of California at the moment. [Applause.] So we are 
deahng with a problem which is either going to prevent or create 
the new criminals of tomorrow if we don t get them reading betore 
they get into prison as well. [Applause.] 

Senator Pell. I thank the panel very much indeed for being with 

US 

The next panel consists of Ms. Patricia Glass Schuman, with the 
American Library Association; Mr. Enrique Ramirez from ban 
Francisco; Dean Wedgeworth, Dean of the Columbia University Li- 
brary School; Dr. Lotsee Patterson, representing Native Americans; 
Laurence Reszetar, chairman of the White House Conference 
Youth Caucus; THeresa Nellans, Assistant Director, Office for the 
Deaf and Hearing Impaired, Harrisburg, PA; Ms. Julianna Kim- 
ball, of Phoenix. AZ; Dr. Wayne Smith, President and CEO of the 
Online Computer Library Center in Dublin, OH; Ms Virginia Fox, 
chief operating officer, Kentucky Authority for Educational TV; 
Mr Richard Miller, State Librarian of Montana; Ms. Joan Ress 
Reeves, representing Lay Library Advocates from Providence, Kl; 
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and Mr. Frederic Glazer, director of the West Virginia Library 
Commission Science and Cultural Center. 

I am going to exercise my prerogative as a Senator to call on the 
witness from my own State first, who would be Joan Reeves. 

You are all limiced to a couple of minutes, which I regret, but we 
do have the exigencies of time. 

Joan, welcome. 

STATEMENTS OF JOAN RESS REEVES, CHAIR, WHITE HOUSE 
CONFERENCE ON LIBRARY AND INFORMATION SERVICES 
TASK FORCE, PROVIDENCE, RI; PATRICIA fJLASS SCHUMAN, 
PRESIDENT, AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, CHICAGO, IL; 
ENRIQUE LUIS RAMIREZ, SAN FRANCISCO, CA; ROBERT 
WEDGEWORTH, DEAN, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
SCHOOL, WHITE PLAINS, NY; LOTSEE PATTERSON, ON BEHALF 
OF NATIVE AMERICANS; LAURENCE J. RESZETAR, CHAIRMAN 
WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE YOUTH CAUCUS, SEVERNA PARK, 
MD; THERESA A. NELLANS, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, OFFICE FOR 
THE DEAF AND HEARING IMPAIRED, HARRISBURG, PA; JU- 
LIANNA KIMBALL, PHOENIX, AZ; K. WAYNE SMITH, PRESIDENT 
AND CEO, ONLINE COMPUTER LIBRARY CENTER, DUBLIN, OH; 
VIRGINIA GAINES FOX,, CHIEF OPERATING OFFICER, KEN- 
TUCKY AUTHORITY FOR EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION, LEXING- 
TON, KY; FREDERIC J. GLAZER, DIRECTOR, WEST VIRGINIA LI- 
BRARY COMMISSION, CHARLESTON, WV; AND RICHARD T. 
MILLER, STATE LIBRARIAN, HELENA, MT 

Ms. Reeves. Thank you, Senator Pell, for putting me on first 
while you are still here, because I wanted to have the opportunity 
to thank you particularly, as well as Congressman Williams and all 
the cosponsors, but you particularly, Senator Pell, because I think 
you have probably done over the years more for library and infor- 
mation services than anyone else in this country. We thank you for 
that. [Applause.] 

I am chair of the White House Conference on Library and Infor- 
mation Services Task Force, which we call WHCLIST, and I am 
also a member of the White House Conference Advisory Commit- 
tee. 

WHCLIST was formed in 1980 as a result of a recommendation 
of the 1979 White House Conference— in fact, we were the 56th rec- 
ommendation that was implemented out of the 64. We have become 
over the years a strong grassroots volunteer national network, sup- 
porting library and information services in our mission to imple- 
ment the first White House Conference and plan for this one. 

WHCLIST members have founded and taken leadership roles in 
statewide and local library support groups across the country. In 
Rhode Island, we came back from the first conference fired with 
enthusiasm and founded the Rhode Island Coalition of Library Ad- 
vocates, which now represents over 4, ()()() people and has done ter- 
rific things to .suoport library and information services in Rhode 
Island. We were largely responsible for the passage of a constitu- 
tional amendment—the second one in this country— to the Rhode 
Island Constitution, mandating general assembly support of librar- 
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ies. And we have been instrumental in the passage of important li- 
brary legislation in the State. 

WHCLIST has increased public awareness of libraries and ^'\s 
helped develop a cadre of lay library leadership throughout the 
country. Again, ' \ck in Rhode Island, as a result of the White 
House Conference process, the governors' conference process, we 
hope we have stemmed the tide to a certain extent of some of the 
devastating cuts we are seeing in Rhode Island to libraries. We are 
facing closings, we are facing layoffs, we are facing pay cuts to li- 
brarians whose pay is already too low. And because of our new 
leadership— some of those people are in this room— Mary Jones, 
Rose Ellen Reynolds— people who have come out of j.hat process 
when we had those terrible budget proposals of $1.9 ifiillion, which 
is nearly 50 percent of the whole State budget, we got $1.2 million 
restored. We are still hurting, but we are hurting less; and we are 
hurting less largely because of lay library leadership in Rhode 
Island. 

We all know what those cuts mean to lay people, and lay people 
can help lay people. We know that in this depressed economy, we 
need to make sure that people have free access to information they 
need to get jobs, to write resumes— just to survive in a world where 
people need to read to survive. We need that kind of lay leadership 
to make sure that people have access, free, to information for 
fixing an old car because they can't buy a new one; fixing an old 
house because they certainly can't afford a new one— and you cer- 
tainly can't sell your old or these days. 

We need information fre or our public officials to make the de- 
cisions they need to make overn our democratic society. 

So can anyone doubt t^dit libraries are essential services— they 
are not luxuries. And we need our lay leadership to support those 
services. 

We thank you for the opportunity to have a White House Confer- 
ence to develop that new cadre of lay leadership, and we thank you 
for the opportunity to get together and shape national policy and 
to bring out these new lay leaders. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much indeed. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Reeves (with an attachment) fol- 
lows:] 

Prepared Statement of Ms. Reeves 

I am Joan Ress Reeves ')f Providence. RI. Tm proud to be from Rhode Lsland, with 
its outstanding Congressional representation, particularly our distinguished Sena- 
tor, Claiborne Pell, who has probably done more lor library and information serv 
ices over the years than anyone else in this country. I chair WHCLIST. the VVIiite 
House conference on Library and Information Services Task force, and I'm a 
member of the White House Conference Advisory Committee. I'm not a librarian; 
I'm a layperson who loves libraries. The li)79 Rhode Island (Jovernor's (\)nference 
and White House C^onfereiKe and WHCLIST changed my lile. 1 devote most of my 
time volunteering to support libraries. 

On behalf of WHCLIST, I thank Senator Pell. Congressman Williams, and all the 
members of this panel for their support of the White Hous- Conference. It is an 
honor- and also testimony to our democracy— for a layjH'rson representing what is 
essentially a lay group to speak at this hearing. Thank you for that oi'portunity. 

WHCLfST was founded in l!)S(> as a resiili ni' a resolution of the 11)71* While 
House Conference, to monitor recommendations of the Conference and to plan for a 
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second White House Conference. Since then, we have become a strong grass-roots 
national network committed to insuring the best possible library and information 
services to all people, working toward increased public awareness of those services, 
and sharing ideas across the nation. I am including with this testimony a brochure 
that de9crib<>s WHCLIST in some detail. 

The flame was the logo of the first Conference and is WH( LIST s lo^o. WHCLlbl 
members have carried the flame to the White H(iui«? Conleience smce \Ih beginning. 
They have helped to found local and statewide library support groups and played 
leadership roles in these groups 

In Rhode Island, for example-, we came back from the firei White House ( onter- 
ence and the first WHCLIST meeting inspired and ready to spread the word about 
librarv and information servives We founded RV^ statewide group supporting li- 
braries <>f all kinds: the Coalition of Library Advocates (X)LA now has over 4.(KH» 
membiTo. individual."^ libraries, organi/^itions. and members n\ Friends of Library 

^^In^9HB. COLA was largely responsible for an amendment to the State (Jonstitu 
tion passed by «>X percent of the voters, mandating (ieru ral Assembly support of 
publir libraries. We were the second state in the Uniun to mclude libraries m it8 
CoiMtitution. The same year, the University ol Rhode Island Library School (the 
only public graduati* library sch(K)l in northern New England) wah threatened with 
closing. COLA helped keep the school open. In 19H9 and \mi COLA helped achievf 
pawage of bill* requiring increa«Kl library funding and i streamlined governance 
syntem for statewide library services. 

In its mission U) implement White House Conference n .ommeiidations. 
WHCLIST .supports imfwrtant library issues like lit^iacy I>et me give you an exam- 
pip A former WH( LIST Chair. V4arv Kit Dunn, is a library ff JHtee and member ot 
her Friend*^ of the Library K^^^^P achievements and thf itfn* ^nd energy she 
contributes represi-nf the committed volunteer efforts of W HCLIST i^tnbery tn sup- 
port of library atid information Hervices. 

Ms Dunn founded i\n outstanding liteiif s program in her hofnr- town dreen^ 
horo North Carolinj. Thi» year-long prfigrji^n included a perform* mie bv wie King 
Im ' brothers circus to benefit literacy, stoiy hours, sermons on hi' rary i.y clergy, 
m.' na promotions, contests among w l.o' childrt.i w ith the winn-r- .it »nding wnt- 
inii workshops led by well-known author a-^d dozens ot other itics. Ihe year 
eulminated in the establishment of a < »ai.ur.n for literacy iha( includes representa 
tives of hbraries. sch ools, cor(>orat .ons nnmr.s, lonimunity agencirs. and the m^^ui. 

The . r)aiition estahli- fied thi- V .ncr r» >«vis LifelonM Learning Library, a t.ran( h of 
the Ore- n«fK/ro Publi( I ihr,iv d»./J- ..i.'d to family literac y and lifeloiu' learning A 
recent b<md issue wiil \ nd m .^dM.tion to the library building; and a commumty- 
wide drive raiw»d f'/Mf- ^or ...aierun- rvl stat!, including staff d*-.elopmMr»t and 
tra.nnw for faM>ily i^h^a. , ' le feature (.1 Mic program is designed nr -\n^\\ Kxr- 
enU on welfaP WhiU '^-ev . - uning rriuinig skills, their children are . -lo^ing 

ikw lihiarv. , i 

Wh, 'in WHCLIM uv ,..hi ' WH< LIST ( ()nMst^ol one lay am- one i"Mle> ion- 
.|| deW^Htf frf>ni cv»>i > M^ti* und terntoi v, the heads of stiitr and ti rrito' ii library 
•iHTuies , ..d other indiMduah.. (m -ah^/aho*- and c(,mkmm< ions. Our M^ernlXTship. 
open to'all nur^hrv^ ovnr 7 ,n Wr liave puhiislied annual refx^ts fr()n, fhe ^l des on 
the nroLrres. <,l the recoiMfnrndMn m< the first Conferee >■ A number o m- mem- 
ber^ represented WIK ldS'l thr IVeliin.n rs T)t'j<ign ^^ou^ whiol .mH fh*- 
groundwork for V L, 1 ' authnri/in^; the se- .e'l Wh;tP IIoum-/ '.m. n-nci- 

WUri.IST has iilwavs wr,rke(i n partner^'>ii wit^ .ther ►^n- ^* ■ 
achieved our goal., largely ihmiiijh oaldion bL.. hog and networking Hi >;d.nna! 
C.M.-><Hon on Libraries and Infr^nn.iio. Sr.er.-.e V.s ^'Wn^'^t^d H( U irorn 
the l,eginninK The Chief ( )fn( ers ol U - i.ibrar . \k<'«k m s aie W . IC LIST menilxTs 
v.hiy are vital to our acfivitu- The \r.Hricau I d.ary As^sociation and the Nnrial 
Linrarie.s Ass(»ciati()n work I ^oselv SAilh OS. .atm-v^ i 

Two lin tToups ^tan.. hiI. the Ai. ei).,in Library '! rustee Ass'M-|atir,n (ALIA) and 
fj..d^ ,d T hranes DSA 'M>M ^A. (^banning Bete, an ALTA member from 
(Ji'^ei ileld M .s^achusett pmp-.^pd tlie coiu'ept of the first White Heu.e ( onlerj 
.•nie le A'TA f--efi.iH'rs have volunteered tnil'ions ol hours U^r libraries and 

de.'p. . Of., .itt.'d to the White House (\)nfereiu*e process, F()I. US A with its 
ih> .w.V o. nienthers, logs impressive voluiUeer hours and mnle'n^ n\ dollars tor 
I . I If i^t^ 

vUri IST I- h.' olilv orpil i/iilioi. 'U'voird prinKirilv to the W(.i ''^'U-' ' 

,. ,„ A- bo'li rii.ivlfs H.'nt..M, Chair of thr first Wditr Unu ( ooivwurr. 

;.„.l vi.ilr.'n. As,., pi.si < 'han WIlLI^T, Lmvo -aui, thr (' -nlVrerur ,> a i-rnc...... 

not iitl fviit. :l is a (■(.iitinumn that ilcx's t-o.n the national ,i'vvl ... ilir stati- and 
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local communities, back to the national level, again to the state and local levels for 
implementation-and the cycle begins again. 

The resolutions that established WHOLIST also called for a White House Conler- 
ence every decade. WHCLIST's task, then, continues after this second White House 
Conference. We are committed to the continuity of the process. Recognizing that 
any organization worth its salt must consider new leadership as a top priority, we 
have worked out a transition plan that builds in new leadership to support library 
and information services for the next decade and beyond. ■ r • i- 

We are visiionaries— but we're also realists. Right now, the economy is forcing li- 
brary closings, layoffs, and curtailed hours in state after state across the country. In 
Rhode Island just as we had achieved legislation mandating 20 per cent state fund- 
ing of the operating budgets of public libraries by the 2000 (from the 1989 level of b 
percent) we were faced with a devastating state deficit. The Administration recom- 
mended a cut of $1.9 million to libraries— including a 77 per cent cut in aid to the 
Providence Public Library and zero funding of grant-in-aid to local libraries. 

The good news is that $12 million has been restored to the library budget. That 
happened largely because of the advocacy efforts of the library community— includ- 
ing the volunteer leadership of people who have become library supportl^ers because 
of their involvement in the Governor s Conference. It is exciting that, even before 
the final resolutions of the White House Conference are passed, we already have 
new leadership to carry the flame. . * r 

The bad news is that Rhode Island will now reimburse only 2.6i) per cfnt ol grant- 
in-aid to local libraries in 1992; Interlibrary Loan is severely cut; no applications are 
being accepted for library consti uction; staff of the Department of State Library 
Services have taken serious across-the-board pay cuts; and federal funding through 
the Library Services and Construction Act may be threatened. 

Rhode Island is not alone. Other states' library services are in even worse shape. 1 
am attaching to this testimony an article in the May issue of American Libraries, 
published by the American Library Association, describing the plight of the states 
The irony of the situation is that, as the resources are dwindling, the needs ol 
library users are increasing. In times of economic depression and recession, library 
use soars Public Law 100-.382 calls for a White House Conference "for the further 
improvement of the library and information services of the Nation and their use by 
the public." What insight Senator Pell, Congressman Ford, and the other drafters of 
the legislation showed when they talked about ''their use of t>>ft public. We don t 
support library and information services for their own sake ' don t look tor 
access for the sake of access. We look to the use of library and ....oimation services 
for the improvement of our democratic society. 

Through these service.s. we can solve the tragic and costly problem ol illiteracy m 
this country; we can help increase our nation's productivity; we can strengthen our 
democracy. i *u 

What institution other than cur public libraries oflers to all people in this coun- 
try of any age, background, nhysical, economic and social condition, information- 
free— to help us fix our house because we can't afford to buy a new one; to fix a car 
because we can't afford a new one; to plant a garden and grow vegetables to nourish 
us to write a resume to help us find a job? Where else can students of all ages find 
sour-es for research? Where else can wo get entertainment and recreation— free-to 
take us awav from the drudgerv of our daily lives and transport us to other coun- 
tries, other times, other galaxies? Where else can small and big businesses get all 
kinds of information-free-about market*, products, patents? Where else can our 
public officials get the information they need to help them make the crucial deci- 
sions that govern our country? „ ^J,9 
Can anyone doubt that libraries are essential services when they fill th(»se needs.' 
These are not luxuries. These are ongoing services whose support is a cost-effective 
investment in a better America. . .i r* u 
With the explosion of information in our era. and the awesome F)otential ot tech- 
nology to deal with that information, the White House Conference gives us a unique 
opportunity to examine our resources and to shape library and mformation policies 
for a better America as we approach the 21st century. The Conference gives us a 
unique opportunitv to develop a knowledgeable new cadre of V(jlunteer leadership 
with heightened a'-vnreness of the "use by the public" of library and inlormation 
services. Thank you for giving us those opportunities. 
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SPECIAL REP 0 Jl T_ 



The recession and public libraries 



By GORDON 

An AL survey cf the 
states finds that the 
economic climate for 
libraries ranges from 
"good" to "grim: 



It inyonc «(iU ha/bort doubts ihai 
nation ts in Ihc mkln of u «>tfc ceo- 
nomk downturn. rei"<nt fcporn from 
pubbc Ubwies wound the court/y c»ffef 
evidence olbenwK. Hofrof norks ha\t 
pouivd in— from three juccesint bodjfet 
cuts in ihu nscal yeu at New Yofk PiiWii 
Ubnty, fofcwi layoffs and semce 
bKks {AL> Mil., IX 19(^-191), to an entire 
njjil Odifofnia county narr-^fly averting 
hankrup»c> {AL Dec. 19W. p W25) But 
are these events dramatk' but isolated in> 
sunces, ot do they repfcsent a aisis facing 
bbfiriea ewyvrhere? 

To Hnd out, Antencan Utnria con- 
tacted the 50 tuie library agencin lo deter- 
mine the current ccunomic climate foi 
pubbc libnuics in each state (academic li- 
braries at public institutions arc even more 
affected by the hethh of sUle governnoew . 
Since they have no access to tocaJ fund*, 
but they fall outvde the scope of this sur 
wy) VWe also asked them to identify indi 
vtdual libraries in (he state facing 
ewraofdinary Hnancial sttuatwiu, wxl 
vkheiher Ihe tuie legi^laiure nas taking any 
action that nughl affect libfaricv 

TV assessments uf economy he»lth 
ranged from -goixl** (Ohio) to "gri"^'* 
(Rhode island), "dire** (Montana), and 
**criticaJ" (Maine) Some states cited diffi 
cuh times, but indicated that the condrtion, 
rather than being caused by Ihe c\jrrent re 
cession, vvas chronK' ^ulh Dakota Stale 
Ubrarian Jane Kolbe. for oample; charac- 
ter iud htr sute\ current stalus « "About 
the same as usual, poor." 

So rather than ofTering any sHcepmg 
pronouncemenu on the state of libraries 
naiionwHle, the following roundup shtw 
minily thai funding lotU art a source of 
concern --esen if services and jobs aren't 
endangered -virtuaib e>erypUce. In 
that are (.uirentl) aonomically comfort- 



able, libraries siUl have to wry about 
property tax relief measure, failed bond is- 
sues, and other obsiKles; and in stales llwt 
haw sufTeted nrnin revenue shortfalls, li- 
braries have often undergone a dispropor- 
tionate share of the cutv (Although 
raponses vwre obtained from virtually 
e«Ty sute, some suies with relatively little 
to report are omitted from this report.) 

Qriin tinni In In NoitNMl 

The hanfcsi hit reg»n is the Northeast, 
where the economy has been in a slump for 
over a year, vviih no upturn in sight. State 
librariam in the region desaibed their $u- 
tus in suvh bleak urms as ••grim." "dis ! 
mai." and "CTitical.*' 

One of the worst situations in the nation 
is in rilaajtlnwHi where John IUmsa>' of 
the Board of l ibrary Commisskmen re- 
ports :he state is experiencing "its woni ec- 
onomK period in recent memory." The 
lO-ycar-okl Proposition 2'/i has limited 
the ability of localities to raise property 
taxes, and the sute^ infamous deftdi 
forced a reduction in the testl of kxaU aid 
the sUte had been supplying to alleviaie 
this Umiution. Together with the general 
downswing in the wmomiii lhe« cutbacks 
hjvr left communities "reeling.'* according 
(0 kamsay. 

Ramsay reports ihat some 30«^i of the I 
suteS libraries have had to substantially re- 
duce main library hour\ over a third ha^e 
cut materials budgetv some 20 branches 
h«\T closed, booknwbilo have been idled, 
and capital pro)eclv continuing education 
funds, and travel reimburwmentj lia« 
been cut. 

"No one at this point is certain about 
what holds for bbnirie&." Ranuay 
said, "but most predictions are thai things 
will get much hotw." The governorN I- Y92 
budget proposes IO*^i cuts for state aid to 
bbraries and regional systems, but givts 
them the option of charging user fees, 
which has been illegal in MassachuKtu for 
decadei The budget also eliminates the 
only direct state support for the automated 
rtsource sharirj networki 

I ibrary cutbacks in Nev» York C ity have 
been reported extensively in the library 
press . Jan . 7i Mar., p. 190-191). 
but bbfjirics throughout New Ytofk Stale 



are going to fed the heat i* «11 Sute Li- 
brarian Joseph Shuben reporu that in the 
face of Ihe state's $6 biUwn defkit. Gov. 
Marw Oiomo has proposed H)*« reduc- 
tions in stale agcncicf' spending and sute 
aid to localities Shubert credits the 1990 
GovtrnofS Conference on Library and In- 
formation Services for luniting the cuts in 
library aid lo 10^. since some programv 
such as public bn»dcasting and the arts, 
would be cut as much as $0^. 

FemtsyhraiUa also faces a revenue 
short fall- $7 31 million for the current Tu- 
cal year- forcing Gov. Robert P C asey to 
impiemeni budget reduction measures, in- 
cluding a $2 million reduction in state aid 
to libraries. Other ^^is >«te made \t\ »Hf 
sutewide bbrary card reimbursement pro- 
gram and the library delivery system, 
which were each reduced by S250.000 

In New ktny, * proposed law vwuM 
eliminate current minimum funding re- 
quirements for local public bbranes. The 
New Jersey Library Association has voiced 
fean that eliminating the dedicated fund- 
ing requirement vwuW threaten county li. 
brary sy^erm and tesuH in libraries taking 
cuu that are dispropotiionaie to their share 
of the ovtrsll municipaJ budgets. 

Even Sen HMipMc. after six years of 
unprecedented growth, is experiencing a 
major recession. Unemptoyment. once ihe 
lovktst in the countr); has risen to over 7«», 
and the government has been cutting back 
in the face of dalining state revenues. State 
l ibrarian Kendall Wiggin reporiv that the 
budget for the state library, like ail depart 
mental budgets, is "in trwiWe"; hov»ever. 
sim-e New Hampshire ha» no direct aid to 
libraries, legislative a^-ttons do not directly 
threaten local libraites. 

Hirf tlRM In 4 (Our*v 

Hard times have been an>ur»d even kKiger 
in the oil pfoductng sutes As Texas State 
Librarian Bill Gooch p»it it. "I think the 
economic dovmturn started tn 1^xas and 
the other oil producing states before it hit 
elsewhere; and wt've had three or four 
years' experience with hard budget reduc- 
tions." (iooch vaid the picture is better mm 
than it was when tlie oil crunch nm hit. 
with many libraries showing signs of stabi- 
lizing and some beginning to show in- 
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cmMs. HosMcver. the 1992-93 bienniaJ 
budfti currenily under cotukkmion rt- 
necu a 10.5% reduclion frofn cunent Hi- 
ures, which woukt nwwi $2 miUton ku for 
ihe Sute Library ind $1.2 millKNi leu for 
the SuiewWe Ubrvy Devttopmeiit Pro- 
fiam for the iNMvyw period. 

BUI Yount of Ihe OMuImmm Depvi- 
mem of Ubrsries ciies • simiUr udiation: 
funding problems there are "not lo much 
ffom the current recession, bui rather a 
oontinuaiion of problems brought on by 
Ihe oil bust and the farm crius of ihe i980s 
and the inabiUly of local areas lo vecure 
dedicated funding for Ubrvy services" A 
building boom during the heyday of oil 
procperity has resulted in a glut of real ev 
late, and recent leassessmenl of property 
wlues has rcsuhed in a decrease in the op- 
erating budgets of some bbrary systems. 
Young said that per capiu state aid to putv 
lie libfvics has only recently reached the 
1963 levd. Howvcr. he speculates that 
OklahomaS flai economy owr the post 
few yean has ironicaDy shielded the state 
from any major inipcKi from the current 
secession. 

AlCinf Ibhii Ir Mi MoimMr SMta 

The downturn in oil production has also 
advtndy affected bbraries elsewhere. In 
ihe Rocky Mountain region, the loss of oil 
production in WyoMlng has resuhed in ma- 
jor ftical problems for ihe Fremoni 
County Library, which has cir ours for ii5 
two main buildings, tial. i smaller 
branches with votumcerv and made other 
operating cuts. B> contrast, the Campbell 
County libfaf>i in an area whett coal min- 
ing u • mainstay of the economy; is well 
suffed, wuh a $1 million budget for 30,000 
residenti 

In ^>w Mrdco. ihe continuing thimp in 
oil jnd gas levenjKe taxes has reduced 
«aie government revenues so funding for 
new library programs u unlikely Howrver. 
Stale Libraian Kaien Watkins said most 
librarici we "hokling their own, if only 
)at barely in some cases." An exception is 
Albuquerque Public, ihe stated largest b- 
brary, where houn In the system^ 12 
branches ha« been cut from 642 to 540 a 
twek. and staff is down from W to 125. 
Bden Pubbc is aho haid-hjt. with staff cut 
from sc^n to three^-j half and no 
books purchased once last August; its 
promising aduh literacy program has been 
cut from 25 lo 15 houn a week and is in 
danger of ending altogether. Libnrian Do- 
lores PadiUa says the Ubrary is skimping by 
with donations, vt)lunteers, and grants. 

I ihrary spending In MonlaM has been 
bmited for the past Hvc yean by a 1966 



Ibgolhor wMi Itw oansnl 
downwmg bi economy 
cufeackihMM 



taxing/spending provision known as Initia* 
tlvt KW, On the positivt side; however, the 
bbrary items that vwre line-item vetoed by 
the adnunistraiion in last yvarS sute axl 
bill are in the current sute budget. "That^ 
good news," said Stale t Ibrarian Richard 
Miller, ''but the legislative session u far 
from over." Miller repor*.. that ihe Lewis 
and Clark Library in Iklena is going for its 
third emergency budget in three years to 
maintain services; the Parmly Billings Li- 
brary put a one-year moraionum on book 
buying; and the Missoula Public Library 
was ckksed for three weeks. 

A recent study by Boise State University 
found that Idaho^ public libraries are 
among ihe most poorly supported public 
lervioes in nine wcsiern statei State Librar- 
ian Charles BoUes places the blame not on 
the economic climate but on tax bmitation 
programs and a funding prioriiy for p>jbbc 
schooa Howew. the legislature iwemly 
remo>«d a 5^ lid on annual increases in 
local property taxes, which will allow 



M tn Clitlii cfhn 
b) IfttMi Amy findbii 

American Vbrarkf are not akKtemrecbni the 
pain of tough economic times: Pubbc U- 
brartia tn Britain have been (bleed to make te> 
vere cuibtcki a« a rcwh of the notorioui rvll 
tax imposed tan year by Prime Minister Mar* 
garet Thatcher, IV unpopular ux, whkh was 
laivtly itspoosibk for Thatcher^ resignation 
last November, replaoed local properly taMt 
with a Bat levy on all aduh*, ctgaidkM of la- 
come; the amount was decided by each oom- 
munhy, and many tried to keep the rate ai low 
la poaiMc by cunaflliv lervlcee. Akbough 
Ihe tax wai ffofndy rcaclMM ^ Thatcher^ 
McoMor. John Maior. the>oblemi created 
by Its impoiWon remain. 

BrfUlii^ Library Auodatlon reporu that 
V authofitln have teduoed library opemlng 
houn, rhnen tdring. and stopped book pur- 
dMM dwti« the 1990 ftaal ytar. Some haw 
doead brancbca ahogHher; Dcrby«litf«» toe 
C9un^ hi« shut 11 Hbrarka. Thlity^«Mii 
other authorltks announced plana for cut- 
badij in the cuncai fteeat yeai^ whkh began 
in Apm. 

School bbrarks have also been affected by 



localitie*— including bbrary districu— to 
set budgeu based on need. 

Deputy State Librarian Nancy Boh re- 
porU that C^4orado is "holding suble for 
now" However. Westminster Public LI- 
brvy one of the stated larger suburban 
systems, wis without a libntry director for 
several years (one was recemly hired) and 
suffered major cuU to iu materials budget 
during that period. 

The Utah bbrary climate is "fair-io> 
middUng." according lo Sute Library Di- 
rector Amy Owen, who said that e%vn slow 
growth is Mtlcome is contnLH to conditions 
elsewhere. Public bbraries Mtre sucvessful 
in obtaining an increase of SiOb.OOO in sute 
aid funds, ano the ^te bbrary got S50,Q0D 
to implement a recent davsincation study 
of professional positioni. 

In fast-growing Nevada. Sute Librarian 
Joan G, Kerschner said the bbrai> situa- 
tion is "fair to good." However. Washoe 
Coumy Library Director Mariha Gould 
told AL that a ^'rebasing" of the sute^ (ax 
system wUl cost the county 16-12 nuUion. 
some of which will come out ol the b- 
brary^ hide. Gould sbkI she ts "planning 
for disaster": the bl*rary has frozen all ex- 
penditures and hiring and has an 1 1^ staff 
vacancy rate. 

Wmiv In III WdMri 

Sute funding for Mkhlgaa libraries wu re 
duccd by 9.2^ in FV90-9I. foUosving a 



the local auihority opendiiure cutbacks; in 
addMort. a new gowrament fuodini fotnwla 
has reduced ihe money loing to many 
Khook As a result, some authoritki were 
said to be considering abolishing school U- 
bttrtei akogether. 

nw need for school Bbrary services wai the 
sub^ofadebaie In the House of Lor^ Feb. 
20 Several speaken stressed ihe importance 
of profeaiional bbranans: for example Lord 
Dormand, a Labour peer, seid that ''proTe*- 
tional Ubrariam. . nuke a vhal contribution 
to Ihe service Their absetwe limply lessens 
the vahie of the Hbfary to a comiderabk ex- 
leai. We should coMldcr an lacnaac not a IV- 
duetkNi* la MUtoK KbfifiaM fbr achook" 

The day bthn the debate a delegation 
from the Ubrary Asaodatioomet for an hour 
with BrttaM new Ministef of the Ani, Timo- 
thy Rcntoa. to disc«iM the crisis. AflerwanU, 
the L.A . repcesenifetiw expressed dlsappakit- 
nent with Hentoiil^ rcspoaib The mMHar 
w«ffled to think thai «e an itll deaUni with 
bolMed cxamplca of bearable reductlooi U 
pubOc library services," ssid Chief Execuuve 
Oeoffe Cunnhighem. "I doert thtak we haw 
yet persuaded the minuter that m« res<h do 
have a crisis on our hands . 
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DetiDH hiMIc UtiraiV cirt hours 

ns branches and (raze aU hiring »d pvomolioRt. 



2.5^ cut ihe pr^viou* ytv Ttus meani a 
Um of $900,000 (0 (he Uef ruii Public Li- 
brsry, which cui houn from 40 to per 
week at six of Us branchci tnd froze til hir- 
ing and pmmoiions. Book budgets vwre 
slashed and expenditures for cquipmeii), 
repair! and supplies v^tre deferred. Last 
^^o>embcr voters approved a one iniU kv"y 
for library services U/., Dec 1990, 
1019), but the income will not begin until 
July 

The 9.2*^ cut also applied ro the li 
brary of Michigan l^puty Stale Librarian 
Jeff Johnson sanJ personnel reductions 
were held lo a tninimunt, hut one full-time 
and all stt part lime positions were ebmi 
natcd, and all vacant posiiioas (oirrently 
totaling 20) on: frozen. The loss of stafT 
fofted (he library to discontinue evening 
servKe on Mondav and Wednesday. 

Although Assistant Stale Librarian Sian 
Gardner reports I hat the present state of 
MlaourlS libraries is "livable," due largely 
to taxes passed in previous years for spe- 
cine bbrary project v the long- term future 
"IS looking grim." ynth a tight state budget 
meaning a possible reduction in tunds 
available to pubk bbrartev Joplin Public 
Library has reduced its operating houn by 
eight pe' v^tek. aid the Carter C'tiunty 1 1 
brary hejiil<tuarier> is only open ihree day% 
per week. \^ith the director winking a four- 
day week at a reduced salary. 

Kansas State I ibrarian Duane JnhnM>n 
v*id that the situation is "very stressed af- 
ter seseraJ years of n^) jtro^th Many b 
hraries are being forv.ed lo leduce 
information punhases and lui back on 
puWK scrvKT<" Additionally, all seven of 
the stales regional library <y\rems are lac- 
ing financial siiuations that trguire service 
rrdut'tions. The legislature has prooosed a 
J*** reductwn m state aid to libraries, on 
top of prev»»>us rcduA.tKMis. 

fhe fiDOomK ibmate -n MiflnevoU 's 
"unurltlcd." according lo Rill A«>p of the 
stalr\ OliKe of I ibrarv t)r.eiopmeni ami 
Ser\KTv AlthiHjgh I he stare has projected 
a budget shtxtfall of wMne Si 2 billK>n m 
FY*'2, the gmernory budget maintains 
fY«)l funding levels for public hbrary de 
veloprneni and nnitlitv-pe library cty)pcra- 
tjon HowevTi. a pnijx)sed reduction m aid 
to local governments may mult in cuts in 
many kxai servKev including libraries. 

tvtn in states where the picture for indi- 
vidual public bbrarics is heaJthy. the sute 
bbraries are faang budget reduciioas as 



part of overall cutbacks in all gofvtrnment 
agencies: a 3** reduction m Indhutt and 
(fit in kmi (with the po&sibility of an addi- 
tional Wt cut). Although the FY92 UMli 
budget has not )«t been passed, the Stale 
Ubftry (I aniicipaiing reductions in travel, 
acquisitions and grants and programs to 
libraries in the stale. 

On the other hand, in Nortk IMuHa the 
(ovtmorS proposed 1991-93 budget con- 
tains a 10*^1 increase in funding for the 
Sute Library; thai increase, as vveU as addi- 
tional funding requested by State Librarian 
Patricia L. Harris, are awaiting approval 
by the legislature. 

The State Library Comnussion is among 
the Ncbndia agencies facing a possible 4V| 
acrcHs-ihe-board budget nsduction. Al- 
though ihe state economy remains rela- 
tivt^ strong— Its unemptoymeni rate is ! 
among the nation^ kMtst— Cotitmiision 
Dueclor Rod Wagner reports that a recent 
stale supreme court dccuion exempting 
some personal property from the tax roU.< 
ineans that local governments may lose 
milliom of dollars in kxal taxes. **Since lo- 
cal public libraries in Nebraska receive over 
90*^ of their support through kical tax 
sources," said Wagner, "this matter poses a 
threat lopublK bbrary funding now and in 
the future." 

SuwMr In In Sain 

Although not bright, the flnarKnal situa- 
tion IS better throughout the soulhern 
I states Many state librarians tiie revenue 
' shortfalis in their states, bui iheie doesn't 
seem lo be the sense of crisis found else- 
where. 

In Snrjth C'arolM, state aid to bbrartcs 
has been reduced twicT during the curreni 
fiscal yw The FY92 buddet is currently 
being debated, and since state aid funds 
are alkxated on a per capita ba%is, if fund- 
ut|j! IS not increased many pubk libraries in 
(.ouniK-s that have k>st pi>pulation will ktse 
funds Mhei) new alkications arc made 
based on the IW Census figurcv 

I"he nnvst extreme utuation in the state is 
ihai of the Wilhanuburg County I ibrary 
Pat (iillcland. public bbrary consultani for 
the Stale Librvy reports that the bbrary. 
in the poorest county of th< rtat^ "lias 
been perched on the brink of Hnancial di- 
saster for some time." Last summer the 
cvHiniy government bterally ran out of 
mtmey fomng county empkiytes to miss 
two paychecks. The county was unable to 



borrow funds since previosu diortfalU had 
already forced the county to overexlend lU 
credit. If the state legislature doesn't ap^ 
prove an increase in state aid, the countyS 
population decline will mean a 13^ cut in 
state aid f« the b"brary. 

North OvoAm State Librarian Howard 
McGinn reports thai the ecoiKxnk dimate 
in his itaie b "ctowty^" with a Urfe budget 
shortfall in the currvnt fiscal year and an 
even laiyer one for next year. McOinn 
speculates that the General Assembly may 
be planning to reduce the current Icvrt of 
stale funding for public Ubraries. 

Joe a Fbnee. director of Gior^\ Divi- 
sioo of Public Library Services, reporu 
that hb sUteS outkx)k b "troubted. We'll 
do wdl to hold operating funds at continu- 
ation leveU. .We hope to hoW «ir own 
with state aid this year, although salary in- 
creases for sute-patd bbrarians will pfx>ba- 
bly not come through." 

The Ailama-Fn»'Dn Public Library aiKl 
DeKalb County public Library (AL. Dec. 
IV90, p^ 1014) both face frozen positions 
and consequent cutting of hours, other li- 
braries have reported similar problems. 
Mo«t Cieofiia bbraries kwt some 12^ of 
their sute funding for materials: only the 
larger and more affluent bbraries have se- 
cured additional funding for materials, 
uid Forsee. 

A projected $1.7 btlbon revenue shortfall 
has resulted In all VlfglMa agencies being 
directed to reduce their 1990-91 general 
fuitd approprtaitons by some I5*«. with an 
equal or greater revision expected next 
yw. However, funds alkxated for plans 
for a new Stele Library and Archives 
buikJing hast survived budget cuts and ap- 
pear to be a prkvity capital outlay of the 
Mate administtaiion, according to Deputy 
State Librarian Nolan T Velich. 

Although a fnant-page article in the Keb. 
13 WW Street Jbtirrui depicted the dire Ti- 
nancTal utuation facing many bbraries in 
rural V^ri Virginia, Ck)v. Gaston Caperton 
has announced ihat he, the senate presi* 
dent, the speaker of the house, and the H 
nance thair irum have taken "a hlood oath" 
to restore ^nie S20t).UOO that had been 
wheduled r<M kni in ihe fY92 budget 
(iiher *.tKin\ expected lo be enacted bv 
the legislature include rermnai of sales tax 
from bbrary services, a constitutional revi- 
sion aBowing bbrary levies to pass with * 
simple majority rather than tO^ of the 
vote, and a Dtsianoe l>earning Bill provid 
ing fjnds for bbrary tekcommutucations 
equipment and piogrami 

ItMMaee State Librarian Edwtn S 
GlcMs (oU ^. thai most medium aitd 
^/Zatss; m cwtinued on fX 464.) 
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small public hhmnes m the state "are hoWini 
thru UMtstT precariously; m these un- 
ctnain timev" However, as a rewlt of a dmp 
■I fliaie reswiuev the Stale I ibrary undcr*er< 
a 9^ midyear cut, foOowmg a exit al the 
beginning of H 90-91 As a result, lune pi«^ 
tkJTO hast been kist and tlie faobty is ncsw 
ckvsed on wfekerxls. 

On the West Coast, the siiuAiion facing 



CaWbmta libraries has reached "aisH pm 
portions" in the northern and central 
c-ouniics, with leas severe condiliom in the 
south. Collin Clark, dau coordinator for 
the Stale I ibrary. tokJ M that ihe hardest 
hit counties include Butte M/ , Vpt 1990. 
p W; Dec. 1990. p 1025), Shasta, Te- 
hama, placer. El Dofadck and Fresiw 

"Many areas in WtaMMftoti have never 
recovered from the previous downturn, 
v^hich affected the bgging and fishing 
dustries wkI. in turn, revenue for bbraiKs." 
said Jan Walsh of tl»e State I Ibtary How 



fver, she added, the current rec<*sion 
hasn't had a signitKant impaci in Washing 
ton, whkh is experiencing "phenomenal 
growth." vrtth ma)or capital projais ocvur- 
ring omund the state. 

In Oregon, "ccononuc c-on»litions a/e 
good and getting hette.." said State I ibrar- 
utn Wes Ooii. However, a property ux 
limitation nwas^ue passed in tite last ela 
tion vfiU rcducT the amount of funds avail 
able for bbniies. fXiak reports that the 
Sute I ibrary k»t some IfOO.OtX) from cur- 
rent levels in the latest budget. ^ . 
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Senator Pell. We now turn to Ms. Patricia Glass Schuman, 
president of the American Library Association, from Chicago. 

Ms. Schuman. I want to thank you for holding these hearmgs 
today on behalf of the 52,000 members of the American Library As- 
sociation. They come at an opportune time, because these are 
frightening times for all who care about the public's right to know. 

Without well-funded and well-supported libraries, without open 
and equitable access to information, America's right to know is at 
risk. Librarians keep information affordable, available and accessi- 
ble to all people. 

Libraries have helped make America great. Libraries and librar- 
ians help schoolchildren to succeed, businesses to prosper, and our 
elderly to lead productive lives. , . , ■ . i 

I am here today to ask your support and leadership in two key 
areas. The first is to continue full Federal funding for libraries. 
The President's proposed budget cuts funding by 75 percent. Li- 
braries cannot afford this; America cannot afford this. 

The second is to stop the privatization of Government informa- 
tion. To date, privatization policies have resulted in less access and 
higher cost for the American public. The right to know is much 
more than just free speech. It means having access to the informa- 
tion people need in an information society. To truly have the right 
to know, people need more than constitutional guarantees; they 
need your commitment and your support. We will not live in a true 
information society, we will not achieve equal opportunity or jus- 
tice unless and until all people have the library services they need 
to iearn, to live, to work, to participate and to succeed in our de- 
mocracy. . ... 

In conclusion for the record, I would like to submit to your atten- 
tion i:i issues developed by the ALA and its 21 affiliates for the 
second White House Conference, and since Senator Pell is an hon- 
orary member of the association, I would like to present you with 
an ALA member ribbon and a button that says, ' Ask me why li- 
braries are worth it." [Applause.] 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much. 

(The prepared statement of Ms. Schuman follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Ms. Schuman 

1 am t»-.stifvinK todav on behalf of the .VJ.OOO members of the Anietican Library 
A^««K■lati..n, the oldest" and the largest library association in the world. We hanK 
vou lor holding these hearing's. As you consider the future of libraries in the United 
StHtes, 1 would urge you to consider that the most irr.pottant resources libraries 
have Ko home verv evening the library staff. , . , rj . m,. 

Librarians are a profession intrinsically bound to the idea s of democracy. Our 
verv existence stands in defen.se of the First Amendment-and in defense of equali- 
ty When we arc at ri.sk, when library services are threatened and librarians are not 
\^lued then the very basis of our democracy is endatiRered And we are a. risk^ 
Thew- are frigbteninK times for librarians, for all who care about the publics right 
to know. We face tremendous obstacles: 

the shm-king rate of illiteracy in both children and adults; 

- the dangers and the {wtential of new technology; 

—the privatization of public i"fo Mation; . . ■ i; 

-the closing of library schools and the difficulties of recruiting and training li- 
brary prol'es.sionals. • lu ; . 

- the rapid deterioration of materials of all kinds in our nation s libraries, 

- the widening gap between the information rich and the information poor 
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—the physical, flnancial, linguistic, psychological, and intellectual barriers that 

con-inue to widen that gap; 
—declining public funds for public services; 
^attempts to restrict the freedom to speak, view, and listen. 

The list could go on. The litany of problems is all too familiar. It is almost over* 
whelming. But we cannot afford to be overwhelmed. The challenges we face remind 
me of a story about Yogi Berra ordering a extra-large pizza with the works. When 
the waitress asked Yogi if he wanted the pizza cut into six or eight slices. Yogi re- 
plied: "Six. I don't think even I can eat eight slices.'' 

Of course, we can slice our pie many ways. But we should not forget that these 
slices are all part of one whole, one central issue: libraries and librarians are essen- 
tial. Without them, without open and equitable access to information, Americas 
right to know is at risk. America's right to know— and remember — our past. Ameri- 
ca 8 right to know— and understand— our present. And America s right to know— 
and evaluate — information which can determine our future. 

Benjamin Franklin's novel idea, the free public library, was a radical concept: the 
distribution of books to everyone, regardless of age, sex, class, or income. Our li- 
brary system is national treasure, uniaue in the world. Librarians who work in 
the more than 115,000 school, public, academic and special libraries throughout the 
nation have enabled millions of Americans to learn, to achieve, to flourisn, and to 
prosper. 

Pieces of this national treasure are eroding rapidly. Protecting this system in- 
volves no less than preserving the public's right to km w. Libraries and librarians 
help make people aware of mformation. Librarians keep information affordable, 
available and accessible. 

Information is not simply a product, a commodity to be bought and sold to the 
highest bidder. The cost of mformation is often independent of the scale of its use. A 
given piece of information— a stock price or a scientific discovery— costs the same to 
acquire whether the decision to be based on it is large or small. Research leading to 
the treatment of AIDS will cost the same whether it is used to help 100 or 100,000 
patients. But the value and the influence of that information is vastly different. 

Lobbyists for more privatization of government information say that competition 
will encourage companies to produce fetter, cheaper products. Despite the hyperbo- 
le, what they are really asking our government to do is co turn over public assets to 
private interests— to a handful of multinational media conglomerates. To date, pri- 
vatization has resulted in less access and higher cost for the American public. If we 
accept the commoditization of information, if we tolerate our government turning 
over public information functions to private companies, if we institute fees for serv- 
ices, we will diminish the public's right to know: the right to know information 
about our environment critical to our health ad the future of our planet; the right 
to know business ad economic information we need to survive in today's global mar- 
ketplace; and the right to know how to participate effectively in our democracy. 

Information itself is not power. Let s not confuse the transmission of data— or 
facts—with the uses people make of them. Information is simply ra"' material— a 
powerful tool. It is valuablo only when orocessed by the human mind. Liformation 
is a catalyst— a means to create knowledge or wisdom. Salespeople sell information 
products. Librarians, on the other hand, help people use information to solve prob- 
lems. Information is like trust, or love. It becomes infinitely more valuable when 
shared. Here is where library services have their greatest potential, their force, 
their vital impact. Here is where information is a critical resource, a public good 
essential for a humane and just society. ... 

People cannot exercise their right to know unless information is organized and 
available. None of us can exercise our right to know unless we are intellectually 
able— and psychologically motivated— to access and use information. The right to 
know is much more than free speech. To truly have the right to free expression, people 
need more than Constitutional guarantees; they need societal commitments as well. If 
you have no job. no education, no money—your voice will not carry very far. You may 
have the right to know, but if you don't know how to use it— if you re not aware of it- 
it will do you no good. Books, magazines, ad databases are of little value to people who 
cannot read. Illiteracy costs this country more than $225 billion annually in lost 
productivity, welfare payments, crime, accidents, and lost taxes. 

We will not live in a true information society unless— and until— we ensure that 
people have access not only to information, but to cultural content. We will not live 
in a true information society unless— and until— people have the skills and the re- 
sources to use this content. We will not live in a true information society unless— 
and until— public policy makers recognize that an informed citizenry is a public 
good that benefits us all. We will not live in a true information society, we will not 
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achieve equal opportunity and justice—unless and until- all people have the library 
services they need to learn, live. work, participate, and enjoy our democracy. 

In conclusion, 1 would like to bririK to your attention i:^ issues developed by the 
American Library Association and its 21 affiliates lor this second While House Con- 
ference on Libraries and Information Services which we deem crucial to ensure the 
public s right to know. 

These issues are: 

I National commitments of financial resources nre indispensable investments in 
the nation's productivity, 
n. Democracy is at risk when libraries are at risk. 

Ill; The future of our democratic society is based upon the education of our youth. 

IV. Diversity of library collections, services, and staff is essential to serve people 
of diverse backjjrounds. 

V. Culturally diverse pt»ople must be recruited to the library ad inlormation pro- 
fession and must bv educated to provide quality library ad information services. 

VI den and equitable access to information in all formats is a Hnchpm ol our 
democratic society. . • 

Vn. Public access to government information, including le^al intormation. is vital 
to a just society. 

VIII. An effective marketing and public relations campaign must be mounted to 
promote services, increase awareness, and provide feedback to shape new library 
and information services programs. 

IX. Libraries are educational institutions that have a fundamental role in promot- 
ing literacy. . , . 

X. Materials in all typt^s of lioraries are in danger ol destruction or thsintegratioii. 
That must not happen. Thev must be preserved. 

XI. International issues impact American library and information services in a 
variety of ways. 

XII. The roles, responsibilities, and career preparation ol librarians and library 
staff must be better articulated to persons unfamiliar with the myriad contributions 
both make to our society. . , 

XIII. Implementation of White House Conference resolutions is essential to im- 
prove the nation's librarv and information services. 

With your permission. I would like to submit the full text ol these 1:5 reconimen- 
dations for the record. ^ ^ ^ , , . . , . 

On behalf of the members of the American Library Association. I would like to 
thank you for your thoughtful consideration of our concerns. 

THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASS0(MAT1()N'S RPX'OMMKNDATION.S H)R THK 
SK(^OND WHITP: house conference on LIHRARY AND INFORMATION 
SERVICES 

The following issues were develoiM»d by the American Library Association (ALAi 
for the Second White House Conference on Library and Information Services. 

An outgrowth of the common agenda developed by ALA and its twenty-one alfili- 
ates in 1!MM). these recommendations wt^re written by two ALA committees working 
from and adding to the original common agenda statements. These two committees 
were the ALA Ad Hoc Committee on the IIMH White Hous(» Conference on Library 
and Information Services (co-chaired by Ann Heidbreder P^astman and Hessie 
Boehm Moore) and an Ad Hoc Committee of ALA's Executive Hoard (chnired by 
ALA Past President Patricia Wilson Herger). ....... . tiru . 

The American Library Association hopes that all involved with the Second White 
House Conference will find these statements useful. 

Issue I: Nutiotwl nmimttwvnts of fhianrial tvsi>um>s fnr lihmry sm ices urv nulls- 
pvnsablv intrstnumts in tlw nation s pnnluctivtty. 

Background: 

—Since the earliest davs of the Republic. Iibrari(»s have been oMisistcnt. major 
contributors to the nation's productivity. Today, libraries remain the informa- 
tion source of first resort for most of our population. Library resources under- 
gird the learning and illuminate the comprehen.sion of children, educators, jui- 
ists. new Americans, students, scholars, scientists, reseMrrheis. lawyers, engi- 
neers, the clergy, busiiuvsses, governments iind industries. Since the late \m)s 
librarians and libraries have participated vigorously in our struggles to increase 
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national literacy. No other inlormation source has contributed so much to so 
many for so long. 

—At present, an inverse ratio exists between the resources librariesi ought to ac- 
quire and their financial ability to do so. A single example: many school librar- 
ies can no longer afford the books and facilities needed to prepare our children 
to compete in tomorrow's world. 

—New and emerginj( technologies offer unprecedented opportunities to exploit the 
riches of our libraries as never before, in order to empower our country s di- 
verse populations and cultures Today, many libraries serve as electronic gate- 
ways to a vast array of information resources, overcoming distance and tinie to 
deliver that information to patrons. The proposed National Kesearch and Edu- 
cation Network (NREN) could enhance the benefits of such information delivery 
practices by multiplying a hundred-fold the resources available to all libraries 
and their patrons. Such increased access would be especially beneficial to users 
of public and school libraries, particularly to users of such libraries which serve 
rural and remote areas of the United States. 

—If the United States is to increase its productivity and stay competitive in the 
world marketplace, then sufficient funds must be provided to assure that librar- 
ies can continue to acquire, preserve, organize and disseminate those unique 
and expensive information resources needed for teaching and research. Several 
statutes, in particular the Higher Education Act (HEA) of 1905. have provided 
academic libraries the means to acquire, preserve and share such information 
resources, resources which are vital to teaching and research. Legislation like 
the HEA benefits citizens and groups far beyond those on local campuses en- 
gaged in specific experiments or studies, because library resources thus ac- 
quired are shared with scholars, scientists, and industry everywhere. 

—Nationally coordinated, cooperative programs among libraries which provide a 
common, public body of information about their collections are vital to stimu- 
late the nation's productivity. Libraries create and use bibliographic records of 
the materials in their collections in two ways: first, to provide access to their 
resources locally and second, to share that access with library patrons through- 
out the nation. Such programs as the Cooperative Conver?.on of Serials pro- 
gram (CONSER) and the National Coordinated Cataloging Program have helped 
achieve both these objectives. However, funding for such programs has not been 
sufficient to enable the nation to enjoy their full benefits. 

Kecom mend at ions: 

1. That government and library officials at all levels work together to amass suffi- 
cient funds to provide diverse groups and individuals with the library resources 
they need to meet the challenges of our information age. 

2. that, in order to fulfill the democratic imperative to make as much mforma- 
ti(m available as possible to the greatest number of people, delegates to 
WHC*LIS II endorse and Congre.ss fund a National Research and Education Net- 
work (NREN) which will include all types of libraries as fiill partners. Public 
policv must recognize that, because it results in comprehensive sharing of li- 
brary resources and widespread, efficient document deUverv .systems, library 
networking is as essential to the productivity <Jf the senior in nigh school as it is 
to the American industrial worker or the scholar in icademe. 
M That Congress recognize it is critical to the national interest to support edu- 
cation and re.search bv fully funding statutes like the Higher Education Act of 
I'.M').") and the Library SiTvices and (Construction Act. 

1. That funding agents, both public and private, provide suflicient support for 
national bibliographic acces.s progratns to enable the nation to realize the full 
benefit of the informatioti our library cnllections contain. 

T) That Congress increase its supiwrt of the Library of Congress to enable that 
institution to better coordinate national '-Mid international cooperative endeav- 

(;! That Congress increase its support of legislation which benefits the public di- 
rectly through public library programs. These programs include services to 
people with limited access to information, such as rural po[)ulations. the disad- 
vantaged, the (ii.sabled and tho.se in institutions 

7. That the library community, including library u.sers, library trustees and li- 
brary advocates, actively participate in the formulation and implementation of 
a Ixxly of broad, comprehensive national information policies. Such policies 
should arti ulate the core role of library and inlormation .services to the cre- 
ation of new knowledge and the reconfiguration of old knowh^dge. knowledge 
which is central U) the productivity of our governm^^'^ts. industries, institutions, 
coinmunities and our peo|)le. 
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Issue II: DemiKracy is 0/ rink when libraries are at risk. 

^*-Inforn«tion is the currency of democracy. That's a «iven. Kach and every time 
we tolenite the weakening or the deterioration of our premier information re- 
source—our libraries-we tolerate also pernicious corrosion of our democracy. 
Over a century ago another U.S. President. James Madison, warned that: 
"A popuhir government without popular information or the means of acquiring 
it is but a prologue to a farce or tragedy: or perhaps both. Knowledge will 
forever govern ignorance. And a people who mean to be their own governors 
must arm themselves with the power knowledge give.s." 
-Corporate America must help develop and nurture a skilled, iiierate workforce 
and a productive society by increasing its support and lunding lor America s li- 
braries. 

Recommendations: . . i;u,.,r„ 

1 That coalitions of librarians, library trustees, library £ii«ociations, libr.iry 
friends and other library supporters work with both the public and the private 
sectors to advocate, develop and enact stable, reliable lunding sources which 
will guarantee the comprehensive army of information resources America must 
demand of its libraries, now and in the futu- e. . j 

2. That, to ensure quality library service to our nation s I utu re workers and read- 
ers delegates to WHCLIS II and government officials at all levels increase and 
expand their commitment and funding for school, public, academic and special 
libraries. 

Issue III: The future of our denwaatic society is bused upon the education of our 
youth. 

Background^^^ President Bush and the nation's governors issued a po.sition 

paper entitled. ■'Goals for American Education. In it. the President and the 
governors enunciated specific literacy goals. Attaining tho.se goals by the year 
mm depends in large measure, however, or. how well America s libii.ries can 
deliver and sustain a broad range of information resources and services. 
-The future of our democratic scKiety is rooted in the education of our youth, 
Today's children and young adult.s are tomorrows citi/ens and l«^'>dejs. A,l a 
time when our nation's illiteracy is .soaring and our nations productivity con- 
tinues to plummet, we persist in countenancing neglect, ''"'y 
libraries but also of youth services in our public libraries. Ihe Depaitmen of 
Education's own .stati.stics e.stablish that today, federal support for .sx-hool librar- 
ies is a mere (10% of what it was a decade ago. The situation in public libranes 
is equallv grim. Over r.OCJ of all public library users have yet to cel.>biate their 
ISth birthday, vet few of our public libraries can aliord the collections and stati 
required to meet the special needs of the young. Given such a sorry state ot al- 
fairs how can we as a nation hope to ensure a literate, democratic productive 
future lor ourselves, our children or our children s children. 
-State governments mu.st use their own anc federal lunds Hor example. LSI A. 
ESEA and Headstart funds) to e.stablish school and public library par nership 
programs to provide comprehensive library .services to children and younj, 
adults. 

"TThTlllSools acro.ss the nation hav.- quality librarie.s lor Iheir students and 
that each be .staffed bv .school library medin specialists and support p(>rs.)nn('l. 

2 That public libraries across the nation provide quality programs of .service to 
all individuals, including children and yonng adults_ , , ,■ a 

;j Tha funding at the lor.il, .state, and '•.■deial level be earni:.rko.l and increMsed 
to provide youth of all ages with quality .services, resources, .iiul personnel 111 
school and "public libraries. . ■ 1 ., !i ,ui,. 

4 That networks for resource sharing across the n.ition make materials a%.iil.ihl( 
to children and young adults m school and puhlu librane.s. 

;,. That government at the federal level provide leader.shi]) lor school library 
inediii programs. 

Issue IV: Dnrrsits of library collections, sernccs and slaff is essentia' to ..e/ir people 

ofdnrrse hacli/ijrounds. 

Background: 
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—The WM) Census of the United States established that, during the last ten 
years, the composition of our population has chanj^ed dramatically. For exam- 
ple, betweeti 1%0 and IIMM), the proportions of our people who are of Hispanic 
and Asian descent Increased exponetitially. Moreover, unlike earlier times, 
these newly emerging majorities are not clustered in large urban centers along 
our icastiip.es; they are moving out and settling down in cities, towns, villages 
and hamlets i^cross the country. 

—Both NCLIS and ALA have affirmed that a multicultural, multilingual society 
is desirable, and that the library and information needs of racially and ethnical- 
K diverse peoples often differ from those of other segments of the population. 
There is clear and compelling evidence that often, the special information needs 
o' new Americans and :>ther minorities have not been anticipated, much less 
met. by our governments or our libraries. 

—At the VM\) White House ("onference on Library and Information Services, di- 
verse peoples and their library needs were woefully underrepresenti»d. More- 
over, in Ur.i), Conference Delegates voted down several resolutions which could 
have strengthened library services to minorities. The nation's diverse library 
nt**ds demand that in 191)1, that history not be repeated. 

^-Progiams must be developed and implemented promptly to assure that, by the 
year 2005, the number of minorities and emerging minorities enrolled in library 
and information science programs and/or employed at all levels in our libraries 
and information centers will ren€»ct the diverse composition of the U.S. popula- 
tion. 

— (iovernments at all levels must recognize and honor their affirmative obligation 
to provide equitable library services to cultural minorities by organizing and 
funding efforts to identify where and what service and resource inequities exist 
and by developing and funding strate»gies to correct those inequities with all de- 
liberate s|)eed. 

Recommendations: 

1. That governmi'nts and the library community work to eliminate barriers, in- 
cluding language and fee harriers, to library and information services. 

2. That librarians and their governing bodies insist that programs for resources 
and services to all segments of the population be funded eciuitably, with ''hard" 
monies, and that they be included in the libraries' bedrock, basic budgets for 
resources and services. 

li. That librarians, library educators, library a.ssociations and futiditig agents rec- 
ognize and honor their affirmative obligation to recruit, support, educate, train 
and retain librarians and library staff representative of all elements of o'V soci- 
ety. 

4. That elected officials in the states and territories assure the part ici pat ioti of 
minorities in all aspects of library govei' nance by appointing them in repre.sent- 
ative rnimbers to the governing hoards of state and public libraries. 

f). Tl:at delegates to WIICLIS 11 affirm their strong and unwavering support for 
library programs designed to meet the special needs of the nation's cultural mi- 
n<>rities by lobbying federal, state and local officials for greater attention and 
funding to meet those needs. 

Issur V: Cultuiitily durrsv pvuplr tnusf he rccruitvd to the hhrnry und mforniahon 
smurs pro/cssfon ami must hv vdmuted to ptovidv qmdity library ami information 
Sf'rrnrs. 

Background: 

— At the presiMit time, cultural minorities and (»merging majorities represent only 
\^)' f of librarians in the workforce. Ktom l!)VS to I!IS!). the number of minority 
students graduated from ALA accredited programs slirank bv ')iK't . IVoni ITil in 
IDTJ^ to L''jI(5 in VM). Moreover, the number of minority students who enroll in 
college after- high school remains disproportionately low. 

- Members of minorities who work in librar ies eontiruie to he emfiloyed in clerital 
and lower paid paraprofessional jobs, jobs which offer limited opportunity for 
advaru'ement 

Kecomrnendations: 

L That the states, territoru's and the federal government pass legislation and de- 
velop |)oli(y initiatives which will establish stable, lull funding to r(»cruit and 
educate, in representative numbers. proressif)nal and parapr'ofessional library 
staff from minority and emerging majority sectors of the population 

2 That tundmg agents in both the public and private sectors nu rcase their- sUf)- 
port of lellowships and scholarships for minor ity library students, and that li- 
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brary schools actively recruit and hire faculty and staff from cultural and 
ethnic minority and emerKing majority sectors of our population. 
*\. That libraries and their governinK bodies designate funds to train library staff 
on valuing cultural differences and to develop multicultural library resources. 

Issue VI: Open and equitable access to information in all formats in a linchpin of our 
demoiratic swnety. 

Background: 

—An educated, informed citizen ry is paramount to our democracy. To the extent 
that we tolerate barriers to an informed citizenry, we tolerate the destruction of 
our democracy. 

—Reading is the first defense of democracy; libraries are its second defense. With- 
out libraries, the professions, trades, students^ researchers, businesses, indus- 
tries and governments will not and cannot prosper or even progress. 

—The freedoms to read, to view, to speak and to listen and to use libraries witlv 
out compromising privacy rights constitute the very core of our society. At- 
tempts to restrict those freedoms in any way threaten our most basic liberties 
and therefore democracy itself. 

—Librarians and library staff are obliged to protect and to support the intellectu- 
al freedom rightiJ of all persons using the library. Librarians and library staff 
must insist that individuals be able to obtain and use information in complete 
privacy. Therefore, records of a library patron s reading preferences i|iust not 
oe available for outside scrutiny. Forty-four states and the District of Columbia 
have enacted laws guaranteeing the privacy of these recor/^ i. 

—Governments, libraries and their governing bodies are obliged to assure that 
disabled persons, the institutionalized, older adults and other special popula- 
tions enjoy open, equitable access to the nation s libraries. 

Recommendations: 

L That librarians, library staff, library trustees, library supporters and govern- 
ment officials at all levels recognize they share an obligation to jissure that fees 
for library resources and services do not constitute barriers to any individuals 
access to those resources and services. 

2. That ('ongress and the states recognize the right of the American public to 
access the works of all authors, artists, scholars and politicinns, whether domes- 
tic or foreign. 

\l That delegates to WHCLIS II affirm the principle that regulations for the im- 
portation and for the exportaticni of information and data across borders should 
not be used to suppress information access, and that the delegates ask the Presi- 
dent and the Congress to affirm this principle. 

4. That the delegates to WHCLIS II endorse ALA's Library Bill of Rights 

f). That delegates to WIICLIS II commend those states that hove already en.'U'ted 
laws protecting the privacy of library records and that the delegates strongly 
urge those statcis that have not passed such laws to do so. 

(). That Congn»ss increase LSCA funding in order to hire ia^erpn^lers, purchase 
special equipnic»nt for disabled persons apd renovate library facilities to make 
them more accessible to special populations. 

7. That Congress fund programs to establish and imorove public librari(»s in rural 
areas; assist in the construction of libraries; provide for interlihrary cooperation 
and resource sharing projects; improve library services lor Native Anicricaas; 
literacv programs; and programs for spec al populations like those availablt' 
ffoni the Library of t-ongress's National Library Service for the Blind and Thys- 
ieally ILmdicapped. Similar programs should be made available to the hearing 
impaired through a comprehensive national program. 

8. That, where appropriate, Congress include librarians and libraries in legislation 
addressing the* needs of older adults atul p(-rsons with disabilities, 

i). That Congress allocate monies to libraries to implement the Americans with 
Disabilities Act (ADA). 

Issue VII: Public access to f^ovcrnmcnt information, mchu/in^ lentil uiforniatunu is 
vital to a Just society. 

Background: 

— Px^uitable. equal and open access to information and ideas is a corn fi.'^t one of 
our democratic society. The public's right to access iiiforrnation cf)lle(t('d and 
generated bv the f<'deral government is (Miibedded in such statutt-s as the Pruit- 
iiig Act of IH!)'). th(» Depository Library Act of 1!)7(5. the Kre<»doin of Infnrination 
Act of hMii;, the Frivacv Act of 11)71 and the Klectronic CotnnnniicaUons Vwwi- 
cv Act of \m\. 
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—Since the early l9H()s. a series of edicts, restrictive interpretations of extant 
iqws and cuUs in budgets for federal information have combined to erode not 
nly public access to information by and about the federal government but also 
the very breadth, scope, and availability of such information. Often, government 
policies have culminated in the privatization and commercialization of govern- 
ment libraries and government information products; curtailed collection ol sU- 
tistical and technical data; undue restrictions on unclassified information; cum- 
btMsome restraint on scientific communications; narrow interpretations of the 
Freedom of Information Act; violations of the provisions of the Privacy Act; and 
establishment of unwarranted prepublication review procedures for federal em- 
ployees and researchers. 

Kecommendations; ^, , . u * j . ttc a^^^i*^ 

I That federal information products in all formats be distributed to V.b. deposito- 
ry libraries free of charge so all citizens n,ay enjoy oj>en free access to them. 
2. That Cnngrfss and the President take appropriate actions to: 
a. Affirm a policy of free and open access to information by and about the U.S. 

b ^STict^no information on the basis that it is "sensitive but unclassified'*; 

c Curtail the inappropriate classification of government information when such 
' classification limits severely the public's access even when national security 
interests are not at risk; . r. i * ^r^^ 

d Limit the rcle of the Office of Management and Budget in controlling inlor- 
mation collected, created, and disseminated by the federal government; 

e. Assure that adequate funds are available for the creation, production and dis- 
semination of government information to the public; 

t. Knsure that ihr ability to pay does not determine who gams access to govern- 
ment information; ... * j * ^^\\,.^*^a r^wr. 

g. Assure that there is equitable, equal and ready access to data collected pro- 
duced and published in any format by the government of the United btates, 

h Knsure that policies relating to public access to federal information recognize 
that government information should be disseminated m whatever format is 
most appropriate, cost-effective, and useful for government agencies, libraries, 

i. iiil^rm-^t ^Is^ executiv^^^ agencies to inform the public ahead of time of plans to 

discontinue or alter significant publications; and 
J. Direct the Office of Management and Budget to remove libraries ^^rn ite li^ 

of commercial activities and products U) be contracted out tr the private 

sector. 

:\ That federal agencies disseminate electronic government information to the 
■ public complete with the software, indexes, and documentation needed to facili- 

4/That mS'J'^S nor the Executive Branch denigrate the ''o^^.of/^r^^^gf^;;- 
ernment by elevating the role of the private sector at the expense of the public^ 

f) That Congress pass legislation that will ensure the availability ol the emerging 
teu4™ni^ technologies at preferential rates for the dissemination of 
educational and library information. . , 

(1 That h "s a OS and territories implement fully the federal government s depom- 
t'.ry library laws to ensure that information from the federal government .s 
free and readilv accessible to the public. ...... u- u j„ .,„» d 

7. Tliat depository library laws be enacted in those jurisdiction, which do not al- 

K. '^Tha't rimKresraffirm the principle that government information is in the 
j)ublic domain. 

fsiur Vlll All rffWtivi' markctinfi ami puhlic relations cumpiiiMn mu.sl be mounted 
tTflromote ZvL, increase awarenm, and provide feedback to shape new library 
and information services proffrnms. 

^''-l^Zt' communities across the United States, libraries hav.; a low profile. As 
a result, the public may be unaware of 'he s.>rvices libraries otter. 
-Often, nonusers and the underserv.-c^ ,jo not know that libraries can help them 
cooe with conditions they must endure. , r l u 

dariibnirians realize that if they are to have adequate ^"PP"'-^ f''^ 'f ar; 
urotrrams their needs must be recognized by library users who will help ih-i- 
siade those who fund libraries of the importance of quality library resources 
and services. 
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Recommendations: . 

1. That libraries design and implement pro^^rams to promote the use and suppoit 

of libraries nationwide. , . i i . 

t. That the fbllowinK or^;ani/ations develop aggressive national public relations 

campalj,ms for all types of libraries: 

a. state and territory libraries and archives; 

b. state and territory library associations; 

c. state councils of hi^,'her education; 

d. state educational media associations: 

e. chief state school officials; 

f providers of state and local library and information services; and 
g. state and local library friends, national library associations and other advoca- 
cy groups. 

W That library recipients of state or federal funds be encoui'aged to develop effec- 
tive promotional programs to advertise the services supported by those funds. 
4. That community organizations assimilate local libraries into broad-based com- 
munity public relations and marketing efforts. 
hmQ IX: Lihrariea are educational institutions that fiarv a fundamental role in pro- 
moting literacy. 

^^*^in°ce"t1ie earliest days of this centurv. libraries have been and remain staunch 
advocates of the right to literacy for individuals of all ages. Librarians recognize 
that illiteracy is a corrosive problem which contributes to many of our major 
social and economic ills. . ■ * i; 

—Library literacy activities include: (D preparing and disseminating print, auciio. 
visual, and electronic materials to help barely literate adults increase their lit^ 
eracy skills; (2) helping adults reach higher thresholds of functional literacy; 
and\:^) providing famil> literacy programs and resources. 

Recommendations: * 

1 That governments target state and federal dollars for literacy support. 

2 That White House (Conference delegates encourage librarians to become part- 
ners with other lileaxy advocates to create comprehensive literacy services and 
support for persons ot 'nil ages and that those libraries that are aiready under- 
taking such activities be commended for doing so. . 

I] That librarians, including state librarians, and library supporters contiiuie and 
expand their efforts to increase national literacy especially m the an»a of lamily 
literacy, and that government officials at all levels support such efforts by pro- 
viding sufficient funds for their continuation and enrichment 

4 That lawmakers amend laws and regulations affecting public libraries to in- 
elude requirements that public libraries be designated and funded as resource 
centers for basic literacy materials for preschoolers through adults 

r, That librarians and their supporters oppose all legis ation and regulations 
which restrict the /ights of citizens who speak and read languages other than 

(). mlrfederal legislation be enacted to fund family literacy programs that in- 
volve public libraries. , , . , , 

7 That literacy programs funds authorized under the Klenientary and Secondai\ 
'Education Act and the Library Services and Construction Act. Title VI he con- 
tinued and increased, 

5 That Congress pass and fund the National Literacy Act. . r , 

9. That increased training, continuing education and graduate specialization op- 
portunities be provided for librarians through HKA Title II in the areas of litei- 
acy. adult education, and English as a Second LanguaK^' programs. 
Issue X: Materials in all types of libraries are m danger of destruction or disintegra- 
tion. That must not happen. They must be preserced. 

^^"I'^nVJThlillen^^ of preserving the nation VJibrary collections is daunting Many 
invaluable materials, purchased with public and private funds, are i^idangered. 
Poetry historv, Lrenealogv. folk tradition, music .scores, videotapes, photographs, 
nicrofilnu electronic formats- all are affected. Paper is <iis'»^^'Krat.ng. phoU)- 
graphic images are fading, and films are losing sound tracks and color. Future 
access to the ideas, knowled^^e md wisdom of the past and to th(> infonnatmn ol 
the present, will not be possible unless we take measures to preserve such na- 
tional treasures now. 
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—Preservation plnns lor library collections nuist include fievelopment ol' disaster 
plans so that librari(»s can recover from natural or perpetrated catastrophes, 
such as fires, floods, hurricanes, and war. 

--Without library collections, accesti to information is diminished; without access 
to information, education and the ^jeneration of new knowled^f diminish and 
ultimately disappear. 

—library materials nuist be constructed of materials which assure that they will 
be useful and can be used over extended periods of time They must be free 
from destructive substances and must be designed for an extended useful life. 
For publications of enduring value, all publishers, including governments and 
international agencies, should use paper that meets ANSI Standard Z;i!).4H. as 
revised. P^nduring binding materials are also e.ssential. More research must he 
conducted on non-paper library materials to determine how to assure their use- 
fulness over time. 

—Public Law 101 (October 12. l(M)O). "Permanent Papers of the United States: 
Preservation." establishes as national policy that "Federal records, books, and 
other publications of enduring value be produced on acid free permanent 
papers." In addition, it urges private publishers and state and local govern- 
ments to follow suit. 

Recommendations: 

1. That to ensure that our library collections survive, the nation's library and 
user communities build a case for legislative and funding efforts for a compre- 
hensive public/private research program designed to address our more perni- 
cious preservation problems. 

2. That each state and territory develop a plan i'or disaster recovery by its librar- 
ies and for the preservation of its library and archival materials m all formats. 
That in preparation for the development ofthe.se state and territory plans, indi- 
vidual librarians complete and submit to their respective states arid territories 
assessments of their specific library's disaster vulnerabilities and library preser- 
vation/disaster recovery requirements. 

4. That the federal role in the preservation of library materials not be restricted 
to preservation of only those collections in such federal institution? as the Li- 
brary of Congres.^ and the National Archives but include also assistance for the 
pres(»rvation of materials in other collections which are of major historic signifi- 
cance. 

."). That support foi* library preservation extend to all format.s of library materials, 
including materials in electronic media. 

I). That for publications of enduring value, the library community insist that [pub- 
lishers use paper that either conforms to ANSI Standard Z'^\)AH, as revised, or 
that meets equivalent international standards. 

7. That the library community, in cooperation with archivists, urge the states and 
territories to join those that either have already passed legislation requiring the 
use of alkaline paper for official publications or have appointed commissions to 
draft such legislation. 

5. That the United States library coniniunity strongly supjiort th(» efforts begun 
by tlie International Federation f)f Library Associations and Institutions (IFLAi 
and the International Publishers .Vsso<'iation^ iIPA) to promote the use of alka- 
line paper for publications issued by olher countries. 

\), That for non-paper materials, research and testing be conducted to determine 
how to increase the materials' useful h(\ss over time. 

/.S.S7/C XI: Intvrnattonal tssuvs tntfrn t Arnvriivn hbrary und information svrruvs in a 
ruHety f)f uvYs. 

Background: 

-IIS. library and information services are aft'ertod by twents and practices in 
other countries. The federal government recogni/es this circumstance and has 
responded by developing a variety of initiatives, such as establishing Ignited 
States Inforinatiou Agency (US3A) libraries iii other countries; including liter- 
acy efforts in Agency for International OeveJoprceni: (AID) programs for devel- 
oping countries; initiating myria.-l publications exchange programs with foreign 
institutions, libraries and governments; and supporting international informa- 
tion conferences, treaties and i>rr''ocoIs. 
—lis. library and inform:iti(3n scii:>ni;e associations, such aS the American Library 
Association, participate in \h<.) meetings, confrrences and governance {)f .'Uch 
int(^rnational organizations at the International Federation of Library Associa- 
tions and Institutions tlFLAj. 
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-Many international objectives of U.S. libraries are only realized after action 
taken in this country is reinforced by multilat*-...'. action by an international 
body, such as the UN's UNESCO. Since 19So. however, the U.S. has chosen to 
neither participate In nor support UNESCO's efforts and programs even though 
UNESCO projects for literacy, libraries, and education are often lar less costly 
than direct U.S. aid and UNESCO's conventions on education are effective in- 
struments to further the international exchange of knowledge. 

^TKuh^Whl'te House Conference Delegates urge the President to reinstate the 
United States in UNESCO; that the USIA overseas libraries and the USIAs 
Fulbright program be strengthened; that the adherence of tnorp countries to 
international copyright conventions and to the Florence Agreement and its I ro- 
tocol be promoted by the U.S. government and by U.S. library and publisher 
associations. ^ , . , 

2 That U.S. library and information organizations support stren^hened interna- 
' tional programs such as those of IFLA and of the International Standards Orga- 

a iSt ali segments of the library and information community as well as appro- 
priate federal agencies support and encourage efforts to improve data How 
across national borders. 
Issue XII The roles, responsibilities and career preparation of librarians and library 
staff muJt be better articulated to persons unfamiliar with the myriad contributions 
both groups make to our society. 

^"-Ma°ny"people are confused about what librarians and information specialists do. 
Moreover, job titles such as "information broker, ' media specialist, iisforma- 
tion officer" and "communications coordinator do little to dispel that conlu- 

-Over the last 20 years, the dimensions and complexities of both the library pro- 
fession and libraries have increased in numbers and kinds. Now more than 
ever people need qualified information professionals to help them sort out and 
respond effectively to the complex demands of our information age. Govern- 
ments, institutions and organizations need to acquire and create expanding 
arrays of information; therefore, they must rely on the knowledge and skills of 
information speclilists to design, develop, manage, operate and evaluate com- 
plex information constructs. , . , » .u ^,„„»;„„ 

-While professionally educated librarians are key contributors to the creation, 
manipulation and storage of information, a library s success depends also on the 
expertise of other types of professionals, and on the competencies of support 
staff as well. All are essential to achieve quality library and information serv- 

-The demands of our information age continue to increase, yet federal and state 
support of our library and information infrastructure continues to decrease. 
Last year for example, the federal government allocated (in constant dollars) 
exactly one-fourteenth of what it allocated in 1969 to support graduate studies 
in library and information science. 

Recommendation^:^ community, including library trustees, friends groups and 
'other library advocates place a high priority on increasing the public s aware_ 
ness of the roles, responsibilities ancl contributions ot librarians, library staff 

2 That'fe'^dS Lnd"state givernments acknowledge their responsibility to support 
quality education, which is a keystone of our information age, by supplying in- 
creased funding for library and information science f'illowships and assistant- 
ships. 

Issue XIII: ImpUmentation of White Hnuse Conference resolutions is essential to im- 
prove the nation 's library and information services. 

^"i'f Sve of the 64 re.solutiona passed at the 197!) White Hou.se Conference have 
been mplemented in whole o. in part and an independent advocacy group, the 
White House Conference on Library and Information Services Task Force 
(WHCLIST), was established by some of the Delegates to that first Conference^ 
Since 1979 library trustees have worked actively for the convening of a second 
conference! Friends of Libraries U.S.A. (FOLUSA) and statewide advocacy orga- 
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nidations, as well as local Friends of the Library groups, were either formed or 
strengthened after the first White House Conference. In the intervening years, 
these groups and individual advocates have made significant contributions to 
the improvement of library services and have worked to secure legislation and 
funding for individual libraries as well as for the second White House Confer- 
ence. 

Recommendation: 

That in implementing the White House (-onference recommendations, ALA and 
other local, state, regional, and national library associations encourage and sup- 
port the advocacy efforts of the White House Conference on Library and Infor- 
mation Services Task Force, trustees, Friends of Libraries U.S.A., and other li- 
brary advocates along with the efforts of library and information professionals. 

Senator Pell. We'll now turn to Mr. Enrique Luis Ramirez from 
San Francisco, CA. 

Mr. Ramirez. It is a pleasure to speak to you on behalf of adult 
literacy students through the United States. 

I learned how to read 5 years ago, I was never able to use a li- 
brary. It was very exciting when I first went to the library and re- 
ceived my first card and checked out my first book. 

Libraries helped me a lot. They helped me to be able to read to 
my son, who is the most important thing in my life. When he was 3 
years old— excuse me, because I am breaking down— when he was 
3 years old, I would push him away, and I knew that this was not 
what being a father was all about. And it hurt. It hurts a lot. 
[Pause.] 

Senator Pell. Don't you worry We all know what it means to 
you. 

Mr. Ramirez. It is a very important issue. There are thousand of 
people in our country who cannot read, who can't write, who can't 
even read a bedtime story to their kids. 

I know the United States is a place where dreams come true. I 
had a dream come true. I have a really good job. I have a lot of 
support at work, and I have a lot of support at home. And now I 
am able to read a book to my son, and I am able to read a book to 
my daughter, and to be a role model to my son as he is going 
through the school system. 

My son has received awards in reading because I have set a role 
model for him in reading. 

That is all 1 have to say. 

Senator Pell. Well, you have said a great deal. [Applause.] You 
said a great deal, Mr. Ramirez. 
Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Ramirez follows:] 
Prepared Statement ok Mr. Ramirez 

It is a pleasure to speak to you an behalf of adult literacy students throuK'hout the 
United States. Until I learned to read at the a^ie of 2S, I was not able to use niy 
local library. I was really excited when I ^iot my first library card and checked out 
my first book. It was even more exciting when I reiid my first bedtime story to my 
son. Now Tm able to do the same with my three CA) year old daughter. 

I j;ot help to learn to read at my library. Library literacy program.^ are chnnf^ing 
not just my lil'e, but thousands oC others throughout the United States. I stron^;ly 
urj;e Uon^^rj'ss to help fund volunteer literacy programs in libraries throu^ihout the 
country. This is a cost elfective way to address literacy problems in the workplace 
and the loss of our competitive ed^je in the global marketplace. Literacy makes K^od 
S(»nse not just at work, but al.so at home 
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tions that we have developed. We have had the absence of the rav- 
ages of war, as some of our colleagues who are observing this con- 
ference from Western Europe, for example. But our chief strength 
has been the development of a cadre of professionally educated li- 
brarians, information professionals and archivists who have devel- 
oped these institutions, their collections, and who manage their 
services. 

But at a time when we increasingly recognize that information 
functions and information services are more important than they 
have ever been in the history of our country, there is little agree- 
ment that information professionals, librarians and archivists 
should be more important. 

Since my days on the staff of the late David Jonah at Brown 
University and the last White House Conference when we sat here, 
we have lost significant capability for the education of librarians 
and information professionals. This education has become more ex- 
pensive because we have to reflect in our training programs the 
technological environment that is in existence in the field. We need 
audiovisual media laboratories, we need microcomputer laborato- 
ries, we need access to the computerized databases. We also need in 
some instances paper chemistry labs to teach the conservation of 
existing collections. 

We have lost research capability. Of the 52 accredited graduate 
library education programs in the country, only 23 have doctorate 
programs. Those 23 have very low enrollment in those programs 
primarily due to the lack of financial aid. This means that we 
produce less than 50 doctorates a year in our field to satisfy the 
needs of our faculties across the Nation and to satisfy the research 
needs for the field. 

Those programs are poorly distributed geographically— none in 
the Mountain West, for example. This enormous potential that we 
see for the future of library and information services cannot truly 
be realized .ess we invest in the next generation of library and 
information professionals. I have two recommendations that I want 
to mention briefly here. 

First, we wpuld like Congress to encourage the national commis- 
sion and the secretary of education to establish a temporary com- 
mission to study the research and training needs for our field and 
to put forth a strategy for meeting those research and training 
needs. 

Second, we would like the Congress to establish the means for a 
national library corps, with great emphasis on librarians to assist 
in attacking illiteracy in this country, with great emphasis on li- 
brarians to assist in supporting services to our multicultural popu- 
lations, and with great emphasis on librarians who can assist in 
the re-education and the job career changes to make us a more pro- 
ductive working society. 

I thank you for your attention and for the opportunity to present 
these recommendations to you today. 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much, Dean Wedgeworth, and you 
can be sure those two proposals will be considered by us. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Wedgeworth follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Mr, Weuueworth 

My name is Robert Wedgeworth and 1 am the Dean of the School of Libraiy Serv. 
ice, Columbia University in the City of New York. 1 am pleased to have been asked 
to present testimony bearing on the status and condition of library and information 
service* in support of literacy, productivity and democracy. During my thirty years 
m an academic librarian, library association executive and library educator I have 
been privileged to bear witness and to participate in developments that have com- 
pletely revolutionized libraries and librarianship in the United States. 

The changes that occurred during this [ieriod are rivalled only by the changes 
stimulated by the philanthropy of Andrew Carnegie and his foundation between 
and lU2y that created the modern library movement by establishing public li- 
braries and a':ademic librarien in many communities across this nation. Arguably, 
no other philanthropic act in the history of our country has had such a lasting 
eflect on the lives of the American people at the grass roots level. 

The more recent period of change has been called the "quiet revolution", for 
unlike the Carnegie period the changes have been less visible, but dramatic in 
impact. Thanks in part to the provisions of the Library Services Act, Library Serv- 
ices and Construction Act. Higher Education Act and the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act, libraries have been transtbrnied from local collections of primar- 
ily printed materials to a nation-wide network of muiti-media collections and infor- 
mation services connected electronically and capable of serving each individual a:^ if 
thev were on sit<? at the Library of Congress. 

Few are aware that materials delivered to a high school student in Brooklyn tor a 
science fair project may have been obtained from the libraries of MlT or Cal Tech. 
Fewer still are aware that some of the largest computer installations outsid*» of the 
Pentagon do nothing but record and transmit information on the holdings of librar- 
ies 24 hours a day. This vastly expanded capability for ^eliverini^i library and inior- 
nation services to the nation is the captive of no ideolojs The information products 
and services in many different formats (books, journals, .ilm. audio and video tapt», 
cassettes or disks, computer files, etc.) it provides are drawn from commercial 
sources, government agencies and non-profit organizations ail over the world. It is 
truly a basic arsenal of democracy as it allows the iridividual user to freely choose 
that which is of interest when it is timely. 

During this hearing you will hear more about the specific capabilities of the sev- 
eral types of library and information service organizations. What I would like to 
concentrate on fo\ the limited time available is the human resources element. 

In monitoring the status and condition of libraries and librarianship as 'l occurs 
all over the world, the one element that is piMhaps unique to the United States and 
'\i>ida IT the quality of their librarians. Our commimities have grown up together 
sii.iring goals and stanHurds from the very beginning. 

The Carnegie phil';nthropy actualN did two things. First it established libraru^s 
and «^'*'^ndlv it '.otablished Yormal profes,sional education programs for those who 
would manage the new organiz^Uions. During the nu)st rec- nt fK»rioH of change 
nearly all of the emphasis has gone into transforming libraries technologically. Ia^ss 
than'l'V of the total funding of all of the major federal library funding pr gram 
was invested in education and training. Despite the positive ir.ipact ot the few H^A 
litlc- IIB Fellowships, we are now looking at proiections of niajor .-ihortages ot librar- 
ians, specifically in the area of cliilHren's and school services. Al a twnt whyn librar- 
ies can make the greatest contribution toward stemming the growth ot functional 
.lliteracv. thev find themselves short of staff to effect s'lcli programs. 

In New York State where we have the largest concentratioii of library sc hools in 
the nation we barely enroll 1,000 students in al! of our graduate library education 
programs. As inlornr»ation services expand beyond the walls of libraries there is in- 
creasing competition for graduate librarians. At C^oKarbia more than a th d ol our 
graduates find initial employment outside of libraries. V/jiile we value these new 
opportunities for our gradui^tes we also realize that special libraries and informa- 
tion centers also depend wn established libraries to yipplement their information rt 
sources IJnIess we protect the core of our nation s library and information services. 
It will erode our capabilities for supporting literacy, productivity and i^'mocracy. 

Library educ(»tion since the last white House Ccnie-ence has become a inoTtM'X' 
pensive education. The range of audio, video and computetizcd information services 
available dictates a technological envirormiei t unlik.' that \. hich was common when 
I came into the field. In addition to media laboratories and niicToon.pu'rr laborato- 
ries. Home of our programs need laboratories for the -estMrch and study pafHT 
chemistry and the nreservation of th^r types of library materials. More important- 
ly, of the oJ accredited graduate library education programs, jiily oiler the doc- 
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torate. Tht'ir nieaKor output ol less llian Z^) ^,'raduates annually must be shared with 
tho Held as many of thorn are recruited to head our major institutions. The limita- 
tion on the number of doctoral students is clearly the availability of financial aid. 
At Columbia we have typically enrolled six lo eight new doctoral student each year, 
or these only four can usually attend lull-time as we can only offer four Teaching 
Assistantships. During the past six years we have had only one post-Masters fellow- 
ship under the HKA Title IIB program. The limitations on financial aid inhibits the 
growth of doctoral programs whicn in turn limits the pool of potential faculty and 
researchers available at a time when the field is at its most complex level. 

The geographic distribution of graduate library education programs is such that 
large regions of the country are not served by any program. While it would be desir- 
able to see programs in unserved areas, what is more reasonable would be to en- 
courage the stronger programs to develop more distance learning opportunities that 
could deliver high quality education to tfiose areas that need and want it. Since dis- 
tance education capability involves an initial investment not likely to be amortized 
in the short run by increased enrollment fees, a national strategy and assistance in 
developing distance learning capability would be a nationally significant invest- 
ment. 

Conventional wisdom would have you believe thai technological advances will 
reduce the need for libraries and librarians. Despite the dramatic changes that have 
occurred in the field across the nation the image of the institution and its profes- 
sional staff is one oi old technologies and outdated services, 1 would assert that 
there will be an even greater need for libraries and librarians in the future than 
thfre is today. 

First, the growth of information products and services available to potential users 
exceeds the ability of any individual, family or even business or government a^e^cy 
to be self-sufficient Delivery to the home or office via electronic means does not 
eliminate this problem, instead it compounds it by spreadmg the services of librar- 
ians and other information professionals even thinner. 

Second, every effective program aimed at promoting literacy or democracy of 
which we are aware has a grass roots component in each local community. We are 
all aware of the enormous burdt»n being placed on the nation's schools. Yet, in each 
community across the nation there are impressive information resources that can be 
brought to hear again on promoting literacy and democracy as they were for immi- 
grant populations during the early part of this century. TypicaMy. schools are open 
five or six hoars daily Monday through Friday. Libraries funded normally, are open 
nights and we(»kends. (liven the et^ormous demand for resources in the fight for lit- 
eracy, there is a pressing need to make more effective use of library capabilities. 

Libraries in America owe only part of their success to the genc^rous support for 
the development of outstanding collections and services and to their i.solation from 
the ravages of war that has destroyed many of the great libraries throughout histo- 
ry Librarians in the United States are u A inherently more intelligent than their 
colleai,'ues in other countries. What is truly special about librarians in this country 
is that they are the products of over one hundred years of professional education 
that has established ti tradition of cooperation and service uneuualled anywhere else 
in the world. It is that training and tradition that made possible this latest revolu- 
tion that encourag(»s the sharing of resources between and among institutions. 

The fragility of graduate library education due to its limitations in size and geo- 
graphic coverage, the challeng(»s of incorporating ever more expensive technologies 
into its research and training programs threaten the future of library and informa- 
tion services freely available to all citizens regardless of age. ability or wealth. I 
hop(» that these hearings and the White House Conference voice strong support for 
1 concerted strategy of renewal for these institutions and individuals dedicated to 
preserving access to information for all. Thank you. 

Senator Pell. Dr. Lrotsee Patterson represents the Native Ameri- 
cans» from Norman, OK. 
Ms. Patterson. Thank you, Senator. 

I am a member of the Comanche Tribe and am an associate pro- 
fessor of library science at the University of Oklahoma. I am, here 
on behalf of over 500 Native tribes and villages representing more 
than one million Native people living on Federal reservation lands. 

I thank you tor the opportunity to be able to express our needs to 
you. You have my written testimony before you, which gives you 
some background on the need for information services to Natives 
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and reservations, but I would like to add that only one who lives on 
a reservation, 170 miles from a library, could truly tell you what it 
is like to never have access to a library. And I hope that at some 
point you can visit some of those reservations and see for yourself, 
because only that will really tell you what the need is. 

I would like to emphasize that Native Americans have a unique 
relationship to the Federal Government as jvereign nations, and 
it is only the Congress that can fully address i.^'^^ needs. 

To illustrate that point, we have no tax base to support library 
services on reservations, and in many instances tribes cannot ask 
for State support. I am soi iy representatives is not here, because I 
am told that in the State of Montana, the attorney general has 
ruled that tribes cannot get any State money, nor can they get Fed- 
eral money that flows through the State. 

I am told there are other States that have the same ruling. So 
tribes who do not have a tax bar^e, who cannot go to th? State for 
help, are left only to look to you for assistance for library services. 

In my written testimony, I am asking that you develop a Federal 
policy for library services to Native Americans that can address 
the needs of the Native population. 

I would be harpy to answer any questions or to assist you in any 
way in the future, and I very much appreciate your attention to 
this. 

Senator Pkll. Thank you very much indeed, Ms. Patterson. We'll 
take your suggestions, as we will all the suggestions, very seriously. 

[The publication entitled 'Trails. B'inal Report, Training and As- 
sistance for Indian Library Services,** submitted by Ms. Patterson, 
is retained in the files of the committee.) 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Patterson follows:) 

Prkpared Statkmknt of Ms. Pai^tkrson 

I am I otstM' l'att(M's()ri. Associate Protossor of Lil)rary and Inlbtniatiot^. Studies at 
the llniv(*rsitv of Oklahoma. 

For more than twenty yea is I have worked in a number ol ways to I'durate ancJ 
train Native Anu^rican lif)rarians and to (li»velo[) lil)rary and inlbrniatii)n services on 
Indian reservations. Usin>? that experience as a back^^round I would like to offer the 
following? overview and ILsl some issues with recommendations that address the li- 
brary and information services needs in Indiati country. My remarks will he direct- 
ed at what tTii^rht be called public library services and does not include those f)rovid- 
ed K 12 schools on or tiear reservations. 

Statenienls presetited iti this testimony are based ()n inlbrtnatioii KJ^tliered from a 
number of sources as well as [)ersnnal ex[)erienc(> ov(>r the past 2i) years. Thv dates 
and sources of the information include: 

— 1J)7!> • A national survey of Irwiian tribes to assess library needs. Hes\ilts [)ubli" 
catiofi in Lthrury 'Prvuds, Fall. in an article entitled. "Ful)lic Library Serv- 
ices to Native Aint t'iians in Canada and tht> ( 'ontitietital United States " 

-~1!)S(; -(^uestiont^airt* to assess librarv trainin^^ netNjs to all trilx's. Results pub- 
lished in THAILS Nvwsh'ttrr. Univi'rsity ol Oklahoma, Fall. 

— IIM) I - National survey of all tribes to gather itifortnatioti about public library 
services provided to and for Native Americans. The National Commission on Li- 
brary and Information Services (NCLISi desi^Mied and conducted the survey He 
suits wer(» present *»d at the Nativ(» American Fre- White House Conleretice (/ti 
Library ann Information Services. 

— HMM Resolutions of the Native American Fre-Wliite House ('(mference on Li- 
!)rary and Information Services. 

--1 DIM -Draft document entitled "Strate^ric Plan for ihe Development of Library 
and Information Services to Native Am<'ricans" devel(jped by ."^tatf at the MS. 
National t'omtnission oti librai ies atid Ititbrtnation Services (NCLIS). 
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— liMiH- HMH" Personal experience working' with Native people including directinK 
six federally funded year \on^ library research and demonstration projects 
funded under Title II B of the Hi^'her Education Act and the National Endow- 
ment of the Humanities. Directing one national program to provide technical 
assistance and training to all tribes (TRAILS) and serving as a consultant to a 
numb(»r of Universities, state library agencies and other organizations in the 
areas of training Native librarians and developing library services on reserva- 
tions. 

All of these sources and my experiences point to the same basic conclusions re- 
garding library services on reservations. They are (li all Indian tribes and Native 
villages desire library services and (li) there is an appalling lack of funds and re- 
sources to do so. The areas ( identified nteds can be broken into broad categories. 
They are: 

— /VrsonncZ—staff in most libraries that serve Native people have little or no 
formal educati(m or training in lihrarianship. 

— most tribal libraries have no steady source of funding. Approximately 
ISO of the 500 or so eligible tribes/villages apply for the Basic Grants of ap- 
proximately $;^000 available from Title IV of LSCIA. Others know this sum is 
too little on which to operate a library and therefore see no need to apply. Most 
tribes can not afford to fund libraries from their meager budgets. Some tribes, 
for example the Navajo budget for library st»rvices on their reservations but 
what they expend amounts to only about 7 cents per person. Their service area 
includes 2U thousand square miles in three states and more than 170,000 people 
living on the reservation. 

—A/(//enV//N— collections in most tribal libraries are sparse, out- dated and sadly 
lacking in appropriate resources. 

— fm /Z/V/V-s— although LSCA special projects grants have made a big difference in 
a few tribes by providing funds for new buildings rv^^st tribes use any space they 
can find to house small collections. 

— .SVn icr.s— due to lack of trained staff, inadequate facilities and few material re- 
sources library services that most urban patrons expect from their public li- 
brary are non existent on reservations. 

The needs of tribal libraries have also bt»en well documented in hearings held 
around the country by NCLIS. In addition, barriers to adequate library service such 
as distance (in a number of cases, more than 100 miles to a library facility), limited 
transportation and limited hours of operation were noted as adding to the problem 
of providing adequate library service. It should also be pointed out there is no tax 
base (m a reservati(m to support libraries as there is with most public libraries and 
generally there is not state money available on reservations. With these issues in 
mind, I propose an action agenda built around three broad areas for the Congress to 
address legislatively in order to provide Native Amencms living on reservations 
with adequate librarv services. I further propose that this be done bv developing a 
national policy for library services for Native Americans as part of the federal gov- 
ernment's trust responsibility. 



ISSUE: K'lucation/training of staff 

KK(X)MMEN1)AT1()N: 

A feci nical assistance and training center be established to provide on-going edu- 
cation!;' opportunities fur Native staff. The former TRAILS program could be used 
as a model (a copv of the TRAILS final report is attached). Institutes, research and 
(i««nionstration projects, and fellowships for Native people be reestablished as a pri- 
ority under current IIEA Title 11 B guidelines. 

ISSUE: Funding / 

HE(X)MMENI)AT1()N: 

That ('ongress provide a continuous, long term funding source either through 
amending current legishition (l,SUA Title IV) or through new initiatives so that 
tribal libraries have a dependable source of funds on which to develop their library. 

ISSUE: Administration/Management 

UK(X)MMENI)AT1()N: . i . 

That a National Indian Libra. y Technical Assistance ('enter much like the short 
liv(Hl TRAILS program be established on a permanent basis. The role and function 
of this center would be: 



l»KOl»OSKl) ACTION AOKNDA 
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—To assume a leadership role in the development of library services on Indian 
reservations, 

—To coordinate planning with state library and federal agencies. 

—To provide training through workshops using on-site, distance education or 

other delivery methods. 
—To collect data and conduct research relevant to the information needs of 

Native Americans on reservations. 
—To advocate development and improvement of Indian libraries to assure quality 

library services. 

—To publish a newsletter for distribution to all Indian libraries as a communica- 
tion devise in order to keep Native librarians informed on current issues. 
—To create and maintain a MARC-based file of bibliographic records as a re- 
source for a Union catalog of all tribal library holdings and to use as a data Hie 
for extraction of records to be used in retrospective conversion, card production, 
and ongoing additions to local online data bases, 
—To lower cost and increase efficiency by negotiating agreements with vendors 

and other information providers. ,, . . . 

—To orchestrate cooperative projects with tribal leaders lor collection develop- 
ment, technology utilization and F^romote more effective, more efficient service. 
—To develop a network linking all Native American libraries in order to provide 

access to information or users. 
-To use commercial datebases in order to identify, extract and deliveries infor- 
mation to users on reservations. 
Further rational to support the development of a federal policy for library service 
to Native Americans can be made by pointing out that the well being of Native 
Americans in Indian country is based in part on their literacy and productivity. 
This requires that they be afforded the same access that other citizens have to cur- 
rent, accurate information and to interesting, informative and up-to-date reading 

materials. , r i .1 

Similarly, life long learning through access, retrieval and skillful use of available 
informati'jn is fundamental to productivity. Infornii*tion is needed to make good de- 
cisions. Good decisions lead to problem solving and improve the ability of both tribes 
and individuals to participate more fully in economic development. Information re- 
sources and services provided by a good library and a well trained librarian can con- 
tribute significantly to increased productivity. . r» 

In conclusion, I urge vou to consider the development ol a National Policy ad- 
dressing the fundamenUil issues of tribal library services. Thank you for the oppor- 
tunity to testify before you today. I will be happy to answer any questions you may 
have and to assist you in any way 1 can in the future. 



Senator Pkll. We now come to Laurence Reszetar, chairman of 
the White House Conference Youth Caucus. Welcome. 

Mr. Reszetar. Good morning. My name is Laurence Reszetar. I 
am 14 years old and entering 11th grade at Severna Park Senior 
High School. I am an elected member of the Maryland delegation, 
and I also serve as chairman of the Youth Caucus at this White 
House Conference. 

My special interest is in library and information services for 
youth. This has also been a concern in the State and Territorial 
pre-White House Conference activities, as shown by the resolutions 
they have sent off for consideration by the delegates at the White 
House Conference. , 

In my State of Maryland, at the Governor s Conference on Li- 
brary and Information Services, the resolution about school library 
and medical services was voted by the delegates as their top priori- 
ty, by a wide margin. ^ , 

Last week, in USA Today, Secretary of Labor Lynn Martm was 
interviewed about a report she released by the Secretary's Commis- 
sion on achieving necessary skillb, chaired by William Brock. Read- 
ing this report was just like reading my mind and the minds of all 
those who are concerned about y^uth. It would seem to me that 
since your committees have oversight over the departments of 
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labor, education^ arts and the humanities that you might encour- 
age creative linkages maybe through cross-agency funding between 
these agencies so that children and young adults get the maximum 
benefit. 

Agencies must cooperate and stop taking library services for 
granted and be made aware that these services relate to the entire 
future of these young people and society. 

Information literacy is the very foundation for good education, 
creative thinking, decisionmaking, problem solving, and reasoning. 
Each of the five competencies mentioned relate to information- 
using and finding skills and teamwork, all of which are supported 
by effective library and information services. The report says that 
young people in the United States should learn certain basic skills 
and competencies ''to hold a decent job and earn a decent living.*' 

They are right, but the young people can't do it without adequate 
libraries and librarians. 

Now I will highly some of my 10 proposals which we feel should 
be legislated and funded. First of all, categorical aid must be re- 
established and required for school library media services and re- 
sources earmarked in any and all Federal legislation that provides 
funds for instructional purposes. Set-aside funds specific to school 
libraries should be mandated within all educational funding pro- 
grams. 

A school library services title; a public library children's services 
title, and a public library young adults services title to include 
funds for a national library-based "Kids Corps'' program for young 
adults to offer significant, salaried youth participation in projects 
to build self-esteem develop skills, and expand the responsiveness 
and level of library services for teenagers. 

We propose that Federal legislation be created to fund the devel- 
opment of partnership programs between school and public librar- 
ies to provide comprenensive library services to children and young 
adults; that all Federal legislation authorizing child care progranis, 
drug prevention programs, and other youth-at-risk programs in- 
clude funds for books and library materials, to be selected in con- 
sultation with professional librarians. 

Thank you for this opportunity to bring you some ideas for your 
consideration as you develop national policies through legislation 
and funding and for having the vision to pass legislation calling for 
and funding this White House Conference. 

In conclusion, I wish to remind you that the youth of today a* 
not only the leaders of tomorrow, but are our Nation's future. 

Thank you. [Applause.] 

Senator Pell. Tnank you very much indeed. I would add that not 
only are youth today our Nation's future leaders, but they're all 
we've got, so we'd better make darned sure they are good leaders, 
too. ! admire your testimo' y. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Reszetar follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Mr. Reszetar 

(Jood Morning. My name is Laiirenco Reszetar. 1 am 14 years old and entering the 
1 1th urade at Severna Park U\^h School in Maryland. I am an elected member of 
the Maryland DeleKation. and I also serve m Chairman of the Youth Caucus at this 
White ifouse Conference. 
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In addition to my school work and other activities that you have in my biographi- 
ca informatbn. I have had a part-time job for over a year and I part.c.pate m the 
Johns Hopkins University Center for Talented Youth programs 

LS,^ZiZJS!Z,>&r.,L the resolution about soh»l Ubrory ■nedm «.rv,»s 
was voted bv the Delegates as their top priority, by a wide margin. 

The reason for concern in the states ia valid. In some schools the ''brary med a 
cpnter isTa closet in the hallway served by a part-time staffer. This occurs a lot m 
Senta ; schwls StudenU are'^being shori-changed on library services at a t.me 
whpn their character and learning habits are being formed. They will never develop 

budcetTand sta f Another p oblem is that many books and materials that are on 
llbraS shelves are outdated and the information is not currently correct. They 
should iJweeded out and current information put in their place. The effect of limit- 
ed resoi^ces for reSaci^n^^ materials or adding new ones is made worse by 
tie huTincrease in cosu of books and information services, including software. 

computers, vcr's anf^^^U^^^.', gecretarv of Labor Lynn Martin was interviewed 
.iff Tn^rt iui released K the S^cretar/s Commission on Achieviitg Neces- 

mo f^a^ sitipp vour comin ttees have oversight over the ueparimenis oi L.auui, ^^uu 
TatiiS Arte and ?he Huma^^ that you might encourage creative linkages maybe 

h,^kUls and teSork.^ll ..r which are supported l;»'ff''''' '^^^^^^^ 
mltion services. The report that youn, people m the IJSA should 

Srrifhf buTtVe'S'^o'^l 
T„ helD combat Sse Hems, we feel that the Federal Government must make 

?oZT£HjKixr;ra«^^ 

■9;isx«Tr»u^^ ^ 

1 Catefforical aid must be reestablished and required for school library media 

sFM^SiSp'tii^rii^^^^^^ 

should be mandated within all educational funding programs. 

2 A School Library Services Title or Act to: 

-establish an office within the U.S. Department of Education responsible for pro- 
vS leadership for school library media programs across the Nation. 
rrinll Sral legislation to support demonsl.ation grants to schools for teach- 

Tr^lnd scK lib aS modia specialists to design resource-based -nstructional 
activities that pS opportunities for students to explore diverse ideas and 

-SfSXn"^"o pt^^^^^^^ technologies to school library media cen- 

•f a' Piihlir Library Children's Services Title or Act to include: 

zS'^Sitr^^^^^^^^^^ 

n Public Library Young Adults Services Tith; or Act to include: 
-demonstration grunts for services to young adults, 
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—funds for youth-at-risk demonstration grants, to allow libraries to work in part- 
nership with other community agencies to provide outreach services for young 
adults on the verge of risk behavior as well as those already in crisis, and 

—funds for a national library-based *'Kids Corps program for young adults to offer 
significant, salaried youth participation in projects to build self-esteem, develop 
skills, and expand the responsiveness and level of library service for teenagers. 
r>. That Federal legislation be created to fund the development of partnership 
programs between school and public libraries to provide comprehensive library 
services to children and young adults. 

(i. That a research agenda be established and funded to document and evaluate 
how children and young adults bt»come information literate. 
7. That Federal legislation be developed to fund school and public library inter- 
generational demonstration programs that provide services such as tutoring, 
mentoring, leisure activities, and sharing books and hobbies for latchkey chil- 
dren and young adolescents in collaboration with organizations such as AARP 
that address the interests and needs of senior citizens. 

H. That Federal legislation be enacted to fund Family Literacy Demonstration 
Programs that involve school, public libraries, and other family-serving agen- 
cies, 

!). That all Federal legislation authorizing child cure programs, drug prevention 
programs, and other youth-at-risk programs include funds for books and library 
materials, to be selected in consultation with professional librarians. 
10. That Federal legislation be develoind to establish a nationwide resource- 
sharing network that includes school library media programs as equal partners 
with other libraries and ensures that all youth have equal opportunity of access 
to the Nation's library res{)urces. 

Thank you for this opportunity to bring to you some ideas for your consideration 
as you develop national policies through legislation and funding and for having the 
vision to pass legislation calling for and funding this White House Conference. 

In conclusion, I wish to remind you that the Youth of Today are the not only the 
Lt»ader8 of Tomom^^v bu* are our Nation's future! 

Senator PVuL. Wc now come to Ms. Theresa Nellans, assistant di- 
rector, Office for the Deaf and Hearing Impaired in the Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry, Harrisburg, PA. 

Ms. Nellans. I am Theresa Nellans from Pennsylvania. I speak 
because I learned to do so before I lost some of my hearing at the 
age of 12 from German measles. As I grew up in northern Maine, I 
voraciously read books at the local library. It was that reading that 
helped bridge the gap between my rural education and that of 
other students at Lawrence University. It was also at the library 
where I found information on colleges and financial aid. 

At the age of 80, I lost more of my hearing and became profound- 
ly hearing impaired after taking antibiotics. Again I went to the 
libraries tor information on this disability and to learn to accept it. 

Today I am here to ask you, Congress, to establish a national li- 
brary service for people with disabilities. This service would over- 
see the dissemination of library materials and information on all 
disabilities in a variety of formats. It would also loan communica- 
tion and other assistive devices through a State, regional and local 
library network. In this way, people with disabilities can be produc- 
tive and active citizens. 

I use a variety of technology devices myself. I use two powerful 
hearing aids and a FEM system. I use a teletype machine for the 
telephone, a decoder for television, a telemagnetic loop that goeis 
around the room. But there are many p^»ople like me who do not 
know what is available. They are isolated, they are unproductive, 
and they are in despair, 

1 recommend a national advisory boaid to he associated with the 
national library service fur people with disabilities. This would en- 
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hance the use of technology, its development, and the accessibility 
of libraries and i'lformation services. 

In addition, a volunteer component would link up those people 
who have something to give with people who are in need. 

I have submitted additional written testimony to your staff. 

Distinguished chairmen, thank you for your demonstrated lead- 
ership in improving the quality of life for all Americans. The 
Americans with Disabilities Act was the greatest gift this society 
has given me. I ask that you make libraries and information serv- 
ices, the keystone of democracy and productivity, accessible to all 
Americans. 

Thank you. [Applause.] 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much, Ms. Nellans. 
[The prepared statement of Ms. Nellans follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Ms. Nellans 

A RECOMMENDATION FOR CONSIDERATION BY THE 1991 WHITE HOUSE 
CONFERENCE ON LIBRARY AND INFORMATION SERVICES BY TERESA A. 
NELLANS, COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 

It is recommended (^ONdRKSS KSTABLISH WITHIN THK LIHRARY OK CJON- 
(]RESS A NATIONAL LIHHAKY SKRVICK FOR PKOPLK WITH DlSAHlLrHhS. 
The NLSPI) mission would be to encourage (H'ople with disabilities to become liter- 
ate and enliglitened through self-education, tutoring, and participation in cultural, 
educational and political activities by: 

1. Overseeing the dissemination of library materials and information on all dis- 
abilities in book, microfiche, magazine, audio and video formats and I he loan of 
communicative and other assistive devices via a state, regional, and local li- 
brary network 

2. Addressing through its National Advisory Board national information pohoies, 
enhancement of technological assistance and development, and accessibility to 
libraries and information 

\V Promoting the common interest and good of all peopk» with disabilihes and 
their families and employers and thereby reducing fragmentation 

4. Providing information on careers, jobs and literacy to people with disabilities 
thus increasing the workforce 

f). Promoting through its volunteer component social bonding betw»>en people who 
have something to give and want to si'rve and other people who need help 

(). Establishing libraries as the keystone of democracy, promoting equality of op- 
portunity and active responsible citi/,enshio 

Rkcommkndation to llMJl Wkhk Housk (\iNKf;KKN(tK ON Lihraky and Inkoumation 

NATIONAL l.IHKAKV SKKVK'K FOR PKOl'l.K WriH niSAHll.lTIhUS 

SuHMrn-KP HY Tkkksa a. Nkli.ans. Pknnsyi.vania 

This proposal was prepared for the White House Conference on Library and Infor- 
mation Services in consultation with the Pennsylvania I'omniissioner for Libraries. 
Thi-^ paper does not necessarily represent the official policy of the State of Pennsyl 
vania. I work at the Office for the Deaf and Hearing Impaired. Department of Labor 
and Industry of the Conmionwealtb of Pennsylvania. 

Recommendation: , , i i l o 

That Congress e^ablish nithin the Lihrary of Congress a National Library Serv- 
ice for People with l)isaf)ilities. The NLSPI) would oversee the dissemination of Ih 
brarv materials on all disabilities in book, microliche, niaga/ine. audio and video 
formats and would loan communicative and other assistive devices via state, regK)n- 
al and local library network. Th(» NI.SiM) would inipienient the recommendation^ 
from the Amei'ican'Library Association document of May li)l)l on "Library .Services 
to People with Disabilities". 
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Issue 

Only a few of the libraries in the United States are equipped and have trained 
staff to serve the more than 4a million people with disabilities. As a result, people 
with disabilities are often denied access to those sources of information and enhght- 
ment available to others. Denial of access impedes the effectiveness with which 
people with disabilities function in society. Denial of access conflicts with our demo- 
cratic values of freedom and equality. 

Background: ^. .... . . . 

The Americans with Disabilities Act provides for people with disabilities to be in- 
cluded in the mainstream of our society. The ADA defines the civil rights of people 
with disabilities and sets standards for accessibility. Libraries are required to be ac- 
ce ible by the Act. While the ADA establishes the principle of accessibility for 
people with disabilities, it offers no mechanism for providing inforniation on the law 
or on such matters as the latest research findings or technological advances which 
might be of interest to people with disabilities. Even though some rejevant informa- 
tion is provided by the organizations interested in people with disabilities, these or- 
ganizations usually reach only special segments of that population, resulting in frag- 
mentation. Furthermore, the requisite payment for information is a deterrent to 
many people. Fragmentation promotes the lobbying of special interest groups, con- 
flict and litigation within our society. Fra' v^ntation is disruptive. People with dis- 
abilities and people interested in learning auout disabilities need to have free, unen- 
cumbered access to information and literature . . access that preserves privacy and 
dignity and promotes individual responsibility, self-esteem and success. 

Indeed, given their improved accessibility, libraries a^e the best source for a na- 
tional network of information and assistive devices for people with disabilities and 
their families, friends, and employers because libraries are ubiquitous and the infor- 
mation they provide is free. Libraries provide a quiet and private setting where 
people can reflect and learn. They are an oasis of self-help. The need for improved 
access to library services for all people, and especially to those with disabilities, is 
supported by the pre-WHCLIS state conferences. 

Questions for discussion: ^ ^ ^. ..... . . , 

Should the structure of Library Services for People with Disabilities be national 
in scope to provide direction and leadership? How can volunteers, including people 
with disabilities, be included into the service? How can the specialized libraries and 
reso.uces, e.g. Gallaudet University, medical libraries, be linked to remote libraries 
in the United States? How much would it cost and where would the money come 
from'' What linkages would be approp'-iate with the already existing Library Serv- 
ices for the Blind program? How can librarians learn about and obtain information 
on serving people with disabilities, including ADA and other laws and research find- 
ings? How can collections and technology be improved and provided? 

Implementing strategies: vtT n«T% u u 

National Scope— Located within the Library of Congress, the NLSPD would be na- 
tional in scope and work in conjunction with the Library of Congress s already es- 
tablished service for iho Blind and Physically Handicapped. The NLSPD would 
oversee lii.kage with state, regional and local libraries and with national organiza- 
tions interested in people with disabilities. The linkage would provide an effective 
and efficient coordinated network of national library services for people with dis- 
abilities. , , . „ . . r 

Advisan- Board-The Nl^PD would have an Advisory Board comprised of con- 
sumers and professionals who would make recommendations on collections, technol- 
ogy, priorities and coordination. The Advisory Board would promot- the accessibility 
of libraries and information services to people with disabilities through awareness 
programs, education, and new technology. .1.1* 

Volunteers'-The NLSPD would establish a pathway through which volunteers, 
with and without disabilities, of all ages could read, deliver material, repair assis- 
tive devices, tutor for literacy and employment, and teach Braille or American Sign 
language. People who have succeeded with a disability could teach others to use 
assistive equipment and to learn to read and write. . , u , . * 

Technological Assistance and Accessibility— Assiiiiive devices would be lent to 
people with disabilities so that they could gain information and participate in edu- 
cational and cultural lectures, political deuates and community meetings. All librar- 
ies would have (where possible) one room fully accessible to people with disabilities 
so they could participate in community events and meetings. ..... 

Dissemination of In format ion- h\(ormai\on on laws (especially the Americans 
with Disabilities Act), research, resources, and organizations that provide informa- 
tion and assistance to people with disabilities would be kept on file and disseminat- 
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pH For pxamole if a parent of a newly diagnosed deaf child in a remote area were 
?n BO o f Krv Unked Jo the NLSPD and ask for information on deafness, the 
lib?arian JrUccess alomputer network that would identify the des.red material 

""tTr^cZn^ElST-^^^^^^^^ provide information on literacy, and 

wavsTadapt fo life with a disability. Through use of interactive computer and 

In their own way, at their own pace in a free and unbiased setting. 

'TL°li,S-By' pr<w^ information and accessibility to people with disabilities 
thl m SPD woufd p o3 responsible citizenship. The advisory board 

"fflu./v-Information on jobs and careers for people -*th disabiliH^^^ 

n» nf pniDlovees and employers. Employment of people with disabilities in 

people. A. the P»P,f "K'^^K „ls7h^^^^^^ 

■^l^rtliifsP^wo'l^^^^^^ wUh disubimk, .. become li.er.tc 

lb™!,8Ti.|MSar JTu.^ „„d"particip«tion In cultural. «du»l,on.l mi pol,.- 
ical activities. 

Senator Pell. We now turn to Ms. Julianna Kimball from Phoe- 
nix, AZ. , r> n 

Ms. Kimball. Thank you, Senator Pell. libraries 

Mv storv is no different than Mr. Ramirez story. 1 he libraries 
have\eS"my candy store. When I talked into the lib^^^^^^^^ for 
tViP vprv first Mme 4 years '>go, that is where 1 learned to reaa. 

Four yea^s agTl was labelled a functional illiterate. I run a very 
suLeTsful bustLss in Phoenix, AZ. The libraries, along with Litei^ 
acy Volun^-ers of America, have opened up my world. It is c ed 

are not able to read, become no stepping stone for the^^^^^ 

The adult basic education program ^"^^^iteracy Volu^^^^ 
America need a place to gc The libraries aie the places and were 

%h'^nkst Xerox Corporation, New Balance, a^^^^^^^ 
rlnnntinns I am walk ng across the United States ot America lo 
sSare w"th peopl^ importance of learning how to read. Reading 
Kins become a vei v important part ot my lite, 

wK I walk into libraries, librarians ask me the question: 
WouW you ever do ihi. again?' And 1 say: This b only once in a 
Hfetime Your libr.riea are forever. I did fomethirg that I was 
neverable to do two and a half years ago. I really became a true 
American ckizen. I was abl. to vote. I then became a productive 



citizen. 
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BEFORE OTE JOIHr OOMSRESSlCNMi HEARING CN UBRARY AND 
XNEOWATION SERVICES FOR LTIDWCY, PRQCUCTIVm, AND MMCCRACY 
OQNSRESS OP THE XXU^TSD SIAiTES 
July 11, 1991 



Writtar) StAtooent by 



K. WftmE SMTIH 
PRESIDQir AM) OnEF EXBCOTI\'E OPFICEk 
OCLC CNLINE OCWPITTS^ LIERARy CENTER 



Senator Pfell, Representative Williane, and matters of the Joint Coimittee: 

I am K. >tey>>o Siftith, Ptesidait and Chief Executive Officer, OCU: Online 
Cai|)ute(r Lihrary Center, a not-fcar-prof it narbership organization engaged in 
can|juter lUarary service and research. 

Thank you for the opportunity to offer testimony on lihraiy and infomation 
services for literacy, productivity, and denocracy. 

My reittricB today will focus cn the productivity of information. I would 
like to nake three points. My first point is that v« are living under the 
threat of an InfoxMtion Armageddon, and ve had best do Bomething to reduce 
that threat. My second point is that conventional wisdan about productivity is 
hopelessly rooted in the industrial age, not the information age, and v» had 
best change that view. My third point is that libraries are particularly 
well-positioned to help iji|>rove the productivity of information, and vre had 
best take advantage of that fortuitous fact. 

First, I submit that we are living under the threat of an Information 
Annageddon. Vte are in a great and crucial cxjnflict with information. At this 
point, we siirply have too nuch information and too little knowledge and the 
imbalance is increasing. 

It is i¥3W nearly 25 years since the term "Information Explos jt*" entered 
our general lexicon. How are we dealing with the fallou: from this explosion 
in which the total volxm© of infonwition is now doubling every five years? Ihe 
answer is not very veil. 

There are parallels between nuclear energy and the infoomtion explosion. 
Both have strong supporters and detractors. Both premise more than they can 
deliver. Both have good sides; both Jiave bad. Nuclear energy can prcjvide us 
with power, but it can also blow us to Kingdcm ocme. The information explosion 
can help us improve productivity, oarpetitiveness and the quality of life, but 
it also has the potential for intellectual gridlock, for a debilitating 
paralysis in our science, our technology, our econany. 
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Let me look first at the good and bright side of the Infonnation Age. 

What better proof can thore be that the Inf oonatiGn Age has truly arrived 
than that it is now the subject of a xvem, pemanent, $15 million exhibit at the 
Smithsonian Institution? Itie naw exhibit openad last year and is called 
"Infosnation Age: People, Infomation, and 'Bschnology." As you will see from 
iR/ renarks, I believe stixvigly that the Sndthscnian has the key variables in 
the right sequence. People first, then infonnaUon, and then, technology. 

Ihe Infooation Age exhibit appeals to me for tMO raasons. First, my 
organization, OCLC, is in the exhibit. 

Seocnd, the esddbit, in the highly technical jargon of the Infonnation Age, 
has sona pretty good stuff in it. It's about more than the msdia age or the 
oonpiter age or the tedinology age. a!he inforroBition Age is a oombination of 
nany technologies, and how they affect our lives at heme, at sctool, and in the 
office. Pennit me to take you on a brief stroll throug^i the exhibit. 

It starts at the beginning of the Infomation Age in the 18308, with Sanuel 
Morse's invention of the telegraph. Ihe telegraph was the first device to 
transmit infoznation instantaneously over long distances* It rapidly 
established new connections emcng people and conmunities around the vrorld. 
Frm the telegraph, you go to suc^ things as Herman Hollerith's tabulating 
nachine that was used to tabulate data for the 1890 census. You go from there 
to the telephone and then to radio, television, confuters, and conpiter 
networics. You go through the exhibit and it becomes obvious that virtually all 
of us are participating in the Infonnation Age, vAvether w like it or not, 
whether we know it or not— in our offices, in our factories, in our 
automobiles, and in our hones. 

World War II saw major, new infonnation technologies emerge: radar, 
code-bEsaking devices, and perhaps most infnrtant, the electronic conixiter. 
You can examine segments ot the ElflAC, the largest and most infnrtant computer 
built during the war. 

Ohen came peace and television. Within 20 yaars television vos in most 
American hemes, reshaping our culture. 

You can learn about transistors, and how they made possible snaller, 
cheaper, and more reliable conputars, and how ocnfuters began to seemingly 
breed at night and move out f ran the universities and the laboratories into the 
mainstream of American business^-fran banking to airline reservations to 
process controls. 

Computer technology continued to shrink. The ccnputer which once occi^ied 
ail air--conditioned roam now sits on a thianbriail. Integrated cirrmits, or 
chips, put ocniJUters on desktops and within the price range of a very large 
number of people. 

Now, one of the more interesting parts of this incredibly interesting 
exhibiUon is that it is interactive. When you go in, you pick \jp a brochure 
that has been individually bar-oodtsd. This brochure is your magic mvi that 
allows you to interact with various parts of the ejchibition. Thus, the exhibit 
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tTMta VDU a« an irellvidual, it reacta to you in a unique v«y. It unders^rda 
SSl««S«^.tir an li.iortant i«rt of thelnfomation flge. 
lii tl»Nbrlcl II ooda iSiblt, yaa can anoocte your name in a "e^f-, * 
^.^^^Su^rn ««ina rmb prcmMn on talevlBion. Vou can trade in 
ISaSStSSTSu^^ ?S:r<rSSri«nt with oc,^.t«r voice recogniUcn 
or dMign a bicycle with a oc^utar. 

tou can ev^i l«ttn about an FBI ocB|Jut«:i«ed national database that carriee 
in*<^tlon oi wmtad or roiaaing petaoa, atolen property, and criminal 
M^mT T^t'miMtt^SxSv»i at this point that ny organiaation, 
SS^iS; thi^Ur^Sd itTdaSiae ard ita Swtoer Uteaiiee to tolp the FBI 
Si,t£raS^mSrdSrtie rightful o«ner. of ««» 
i«Tho2L In Iowa, verv rare and old booto that wbtj the old-faahicned 
iSf?«SnfluJ^to«2^^ FBI had eatlmated it «ould take than two yea« 
to SSL. tiTJSwnSTwth the help of OCUZ and Ubrary volunteers, we located 
95 percant in 30 daya. 

Alao at the anithaonian, there are acada of video nonitors, 'BoirFuteCT, 
M \^ vLkGdiaTSawta, 24 bar-oode raadara, 42 auuio eenaor devioea that 
^^^th^l^i^^^i^fi^t the -chlMt and autanaUcally 
SSr ^llS S« laVSlng 2.tai robot that ia non«lly uaad to huild 
autowbilaa, and R2D2 and C3M fran Star Msra. 

one of the tldnga tha struck ne the neat about the exhibit waa how the 
pao.^ 2fSl«SSJ!ptoc-«ilng haa apeeded up tajalneaa trnnaactl^^h 
Uoiatar*, adding BBdhlnea, atodc Uckera, ixmch cards, digital calculators, 
S3^o« ^eottwtant in all of these technologies haa been to ahortan the 
S.^cr^o^S5,lhua increasing the pace and atreas ot tne business 
55" ShaS«r «dae7tto InfoimUcn Age has been very good for the antacid 
busineaa. 

All of Odch laada m to the downside of the informaUon Age« the threat 
of an Infcrwtion Anna^pddcn. 

•nwM are danoertt with leapoct to having too raich InfonnaUon, with reopect 
to tSTXy^S^t iSo^, with re^ ^.^/i^c^" 
WOTBaUon, im with reapect to the oorirol of thavinfoanation. 

Or, aa Gertrude Stein aaid, -Everybody geta so nuch informaUon all day 
long that they lose their oaman sense. " 

•rta ahaer volimi of infomatlcn thraatana to ovacwhelm us. sociologist 
niniil ^Ihaa node aom pertinent c;»ervaUons abcwt the inforraaUon flge. It 

ss^s.TiitSStS^ihny'tsn^ tot-i of him ^^^^.^.f^i^^ 

HZ^Ji vMra* bv 1950 it waa doubling every 10 years; and by 1970 it ««s 
SIS' 5 years. EvTin a field as Sid as n«licine, itore has been 
^SSrikL^^ 1975 than in all previous history. It does not take nuch 
S£iiSucS^f«-L??M of our piblicaUons are digitized and 

S^iSiSriS^pa^trin cmectiona arou^id the glcte, our libraries and our 
focMta will sl^ly be unable to handle the BstjiloKiTn. 

lie all know the fanlllar Utany of 001© acienUsts being aUve, mrare 
InfcSaScn bS^^Tp^o^ than at any time in our history. B« problem is 
i^^y SapS^uTSJhall of this stuff, but finding the infon«Ucn y^ 
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need. It is not ualUce the prooeBS of finding the poxrverblal needle in a 
haystack, exoept the haystacks axe new mountain-sized. 

There is also the giowing pfrdblen of the quality of infoisnation. Oxc 
experts have to know more and moie about less and less. Eventually, I suppose 
they will know* everything about nothing. 'Denure, for example, depends in large 
part on the publish or perish dictian. Ihis has helped raise the publication 
cycle to the heists of GIGO. For the uninitiated, that is garbage in, garbage 
cjut. It is hi^ tiine that the dictum be modified at least to publish and/or 
perish." In short, there is little correlation betwsen the overall qpiantity of 
informaticn being produced and the overall quality of that infonnation. 

For exanple, more and more people are asking; What has a chief executive, 
a trillion-dollar budget, and millicns of cnployees, yet doesn't issue a 
financial report to its shar^lders? Answers the U.S. Govemmant. Another 
popular question today is: Hhat industry is responsible for billions of 
dollars, thousands of enployees, and regularly makes detailed financial reports 
to its shareholders that have proven to be less than totally reliable? 
Answeri the U.S. Savings and lioan industry. 

It is not my purpose hote to berate the public or private sectors, iMt 
sinply to point out that the conron thread in many of these problaia is a lack 
of reliable infomation on which to base decisions. 

Infomation is also getting more expensive. According to a study done 
rooently by the Association of Researdi Libraries, the U.S. R&D effort is being 
threatened by the high cost of information. A small number of ocmnBrcial 
publishers increasingly control publication of key scientific, technical, ana 
medical journals. Fbr exampJe, three ocniianiee in Europe publish over 1,300 
journals in scii^tific and technical areas. Information found in thesH 
journals is obviously needed by researchers in the U.S. on a timely basis if 
are to continue to ocnf»te successfully in the area of technological 
innovation. 

Otie price of these journals, however, continues to rise faster than the 
federal deficit. It is raninisoent of a 19th century cartel, only tM.8 time, 
it is an information cartel. Libraries are being forced to cancel 
subscriptions because of high prices, and this can have dire consequences. Ohe 
d<%lim of a research oollecticn translates into a loss of timely access to 
infoniBtion for the researcher and the scholar. And, study after study has 
shos^ that this has a direct l^earlng on the creaUiTi of new ideas, new 
products, research and developnent, and the mcvanrnt of these into the 
narketplaoe. All these factors influence a country's ability to confute in a 
technologically-based, global world eooncnty. Cost is a major infonnation 
pnxluctivity isvie which bears directly an who will be the haves and have-nots 
in the Information Age of the future. 

Finally, control of infonnation will loam larger as the Information Age 
natures. And by control, I mean sonething very complex that enoanpasses 
access, Interconnectivityr and standardization as wall as such things as 
ownership, censorship, and private versus public operation* 

We have today a situation that is analogous to the building of great 
railroad systams, each with its own parU.cular gauge, only we are building 
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giant cxuputatr netwoccks, Tteee oould veil beocmB digitiased towers of Babel. 
Llnkina thaw diverae networks are control issuee that oombine tedmology, 
Btandaxds, law, and narket forces. >«wn to this mix you add the had^ tJve 
data plxatea, and other fringe elanente, it adds up to a pretty rough t»nd 
tuit)le life cn the f rentiers of the InformatiCDn Age, 

Ihus/ m face an mforwatlcn Annagaddon, not in the senne that we are 
threataied with extinction, bat in the sense that there are crucial, decisive 
battles that lie ahead for us to make infonration ttoze accessible, nore usaDie, 
aid RDie affordable. 

My seoord point is that our present ccanoepts of productivity are f if»vly 
rooted in the industrial age. To paraphrase Linooln, we need to disenthrall 
oumelves tron the dognas of the past, we need to think anew. 

The Bureau of lAbor Statistics defines productivity as a concept that 
exDressee the relatiaiship between the quantity of goods and services 
ncSduced-^t™t--^ui^ the quantity of labor, capital, land, energy, and other 
resources that produced it--input. In other words, productivity equals output 
divided by ii^t. 

In the lliited States in 1776, noet people worked on farms, Ttoday, only 3 
percent of us work on fanw, but that three percent feeds the rest of us and a 
good part of the rest of the world, The productivity incr^^s in agriculture 
are dram tic, obvious, uncferj^tandable, and measurable. 

However, it is beocinir.g nore difficult to iteasure productivity today 
because both the outputs and the Ir^ts are changing. Indeed, the very nature 
of our woric is dianging. 

Between 1776 and the Second Vtorld War, most of us noved fron the farm to 
the town to the factory. Many of us made things. In the early 1950s, though, 
we moved again, £ran a manufacturiiig eoonany to a service eoonary, Oie of the 
White HouseConference c»i Ubraries and information Services fact sheets notes 
that by the year 2000, saiB 71 percent of the labor force in industrialized 
countriee will woric in Informtion processing and cominication. 

In dealing with theee dvmges, there is a tendency to talk about the 
information Age as if we have crossed some Rubioon in which the things that 
used to imttar— agriculture, manufacturiiig, transportation, extraction-Klon t 
matter like they used to. Sen© todinical experts let their brains go to their 
heads when extolling the virtues of information. Unfortunately, we are btill 
goiiig to need food, clothing, and shelter in the Information Age, 

Har]^ Cleveland, a fonmr State Department official, a former university 
txcesident, a«l a recognized authority on information, has sane very interesting 
things to say about the InformaUon Age, He points out that the industrial era 
was diaracterired by the influence of htananklnd over things, including nature 
and the artifacts of roan, while the information era features a sudden increase 
in hiwttnity's power to think, and therefore to organize, 

Cleveland says that the Information Aje does not replace, it overlaps the 
growiiM, extracting, processing, manufacturing, recycling, distribution, and 
aonmi^on of tangible things. Agriculture and Indtistry continue to progress 
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fay doing mre with leas thmugh better kncwledger leaving plenty of zoon for a 
knowledge eoonany. 

Cleveland alec makes several iirportant points about the nature of 
iniormaticn* 

Ofie. InfoxTOtiGn is expandable, for the most part^ t^ie more infonwition 
vie have, the more we use and the more useful it beccxies. The problon is, 
howemr, that wo know ve don't have all the facts, so we keep searching until 
%pe are inundated with ra(w data. Ihe nore infomaticn we obtain^ the mtQ time 
we ne«l to analyze it, to disUll kncK^ledge fran it. 

1\40. Informaticn is ccnfar^sible. We can ocnoentxate inforination, 
sunnarize it, store it in miniature for easier handling. That is scnething you 
can't do in the steel industry. 

Ohree. Inforntttion is substitutable. It replaces land, labor, and 
capital. You can work at hcne at your OGnfuter terminal. 

FtAir. Infoimation is i pidly transportable. You can be located in Ohio or 
Notoaska and have tNe sama inforratlGn you have in London or New York. 

Five. InfornaUon is diffusive. It leaks. It defies ccpyright, 
confidentiality, secrecy. 

Finally, infocnation is shareable. If I sell you an autcncbile, you have 
it, and I don't. If I sell you information, thou^, v» both have it. Thus, 
the standards, rules, and oonventicns in an infoimation-rich envirrnnont are 
going to be different fran those created to manage the zero-sum bargains of 
iraatet eooivanics and traditioni^l international relations. 

He must think anew about productivity in the Infonnation Age. As we pursue 
food, clothing, shelter, truth, justice, and the American way, v» use 
ccnputars, teleoatnrminiGations, and in£Qnnation-«>inforraation that is exptundabln, 
oorpressible, substitutable, transportable, leaky, and shareable. 

Clearly, the key lies in making our infcnnation more productive. We have 
only just begun to think about the effects of the Informtion Age on the 
individual worker. Beneath the the quality circles, and the managonant by 
cbjectives, the ocnpetitive strategies, the other modem managemant techniques 
we use today, is a mind^set honed and finely tuned to a bygone age->«-that of an 
eoqpaniing, predictable, imss-production, zero-sun, batch<-prooessing 
enviroivnant. Anerica grew strong by iiqpoxpving the techniquee of eoononies of 
scale and mass pcoduction. In the Infonnation Age, though, we need to cntod 
hi^^ levels of infometicn and kmwledge into both people and products in 
order to make them more oonpetitive in the marketplace. It no longer matters 
so Ruch how many different products one can produce, it matters gz^tly how 
good the products are and how closely they meet people's needs. CXir collective 
challenge is to invent the measures, tools, and structures that will fit with 
the needs of the InforwUon Age, that will lit|atrve the productivity of 
informtion, and that will us more coRfjetitive. 

My third point is that libraries ure uniquely well-positioned to help do 
all of this, fot a variety of reasons, libraries artj already on tlta frontiers 
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of Increftfllng the productivity of Ijifoomtion. Indeed, these ancient and 
vmiable inetituUons can ptitobly do more to help other organizations becoito 
mote ptodiictive than any other cxxrparable inBtituticm I can point to at this 
ncnent* Let ma explain. 

liiat lifarariee and other organisations, audi as OCU:, in the library 
oamwnity basically do is acki value to infomaUon by organizing it, indexing 
It, iitfooving access to it, distributing it, and preserving it, 

Ihrou^hout the anithscnian eoddbit, it seemed to me the single thread that 
connected everything vias that these technologies are all aimad at providing 
InfOEmation to people vjhen and where they want it. This is the goal of our 
newest infounation storage and retrieval system, the personal ocniwter, and 
also the goal of our oldest infomtttion storage and retrieval syston, the 
library. 

Over 30 years ago, Jcto Di^xjld noted that any important tedmological 
innovation brings about three phases of d»ngo. In the first, v» sluply do 
better today what we did yesterday, or, in Diebo' 1's wrds, you "mechanize what 
you did yesterday/' The seocnd phase begins when, as a result of technological 
innovaUon, we find the tasks themselves changing. -Ihe technology revises 
what we do, not Just how we do it." The third phase is a change in society 
itself as a result of this transformation. Ewnqples of the third kind of 
change resulted fran the internal oowbusUon engine for surfaoti transportation, 
and the Jet engine for air transportation. In libraries, mb are still largely 
ir» that first phase— doing better what we did yesterday— but we are rapidly 
nwing into the second, which puts libraries far ahead of most other 
institutions. 

Let m give you the briefest poesible history of the role of libraries in 
our world. Since the dawn of history, humans have sought to preserve a record 
of their tines. In the advance of civiUzation, the relenUese cycle of 
invention, innovation, and discovery has been pcwered and created by knwledge, 
peuised frtin generation to generation. The dwdn has been fashioned by oral 
history, by custcn», by traditions, by tablets, by scrolls, by manuscripts, by 
printed Mterials. Ibday, that chain is moving into a vaa f cm— electronic 
data. In the quest for knowledge, wo humans have built great libraries to 
pceserve, to organize, and to distribute knowledge accumilated over centuries 
in a variety of forms, 

Uhtil recently, libraries were places ycu went to in order to find 
infonnation. Things were organized so you cculd find things and librarians 
were there to help you. But, it was a passive set-i^) and libraries were 
largely a storehouse. 

The advent of oonputer technology, hcwerver, started to diange the library's 
role. At first, true to Diebold's observations, libraries slitply afplied 
ccnputers to tradiUonal tasks: cataloging, ordering mat^ials, arranging 
inter library loans, circulating materials to patrons, and so cn. Thoy did so 
not so much because they wanted to, but because they had to in order to keep up 
with the infonnation explosion. 

Predictably, others then began to build specialized databases tor the 
automted librariee. At first, these databases followed the money 
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trail— mBdicalr legal, ecientificr and engineering databases were built first. 
'Vociny, however^ there are nearly 2,000 databases in the hunanities and social 
sciences as wsll as in the scientific and technical realme. 

Ihe ccinputer's ability to store, manipulate, index, and retrieve items fron 
very large amounts of information lends itself quite violl to library 
ooerations. "-'.'^ ' ciee are, after all, just huge haystacks surrounded by people 
looking for ««. Ubocarians discovered early that the oanputer can help 
you find your ^;drticular needle. OGsiiuters can make libraries more productive. 

For example, my organization operates an international oonputer netvioiic 
that libraries use for a variety of purposes, but primarily to catalog items 
ard to arrange interlibrary loans. At our facility in Dublin is the world's 
largest online ocnpiter library 8ystGm^ll,000 workstations in libraries across 
the country; 330,000 miles of telephone lines; 17 mainframe ocnputers and 101 
minicotiMters, and 106.6 gigabytee of storage. We reoeive over 65 massages a 
second fron our monber libraries, including our Japanese matters. Invigine 
that, an /Wnerican hi^i tech company that sells to the Japaneset 

Mhat is all this instantaneous ocimunication about? It is about 
infomation, about knowledge, where it is and what it is. Our corputerized 
network provides the means for libraries to both reduce the rate of rise of 
their costs, hence to beoome more productive internally, and to increase access 
to infoCTBtion, hence, to beoaie more productive externally. 

OCLC has the world's largest bibliographic d tabase with m^re than 24 
million bibliographic records, including, I might add, all of those from the 
entire card catalog of the Smithsonian— 4i process tiiat took seven yoars, and 
was finished in 1990. Bibliographic infomation describes books, journals, and 
other materials. It is similar to what you lased to find in the card catalog--^ 
physical description of the itan, and a description of its intellectual 
content. Libraries either use infomation that alnady exists in the database 
to catalog an item, or they put it In thonselves and make it avedlable for 
other libraries to use. Ihe econcmies of scale are sudi that coverall, 
libraries that are cataloging current nyjterials find 94.6 peixaent of the things 
they are locking for. Ihis means that out of every 100 books a library ttust 
catalog, it need only create original catalog records for about 6. This is an 
enomous savings in time and labor v^hon you kncM that it takes about 30 minutes 
to originally catalog a single itan. 

•IIhj first library in the world to perform online catalogii\g woe Ohio 
University in Athens, diio. Ihey logged onto OCU: on August 26, 1971, and have 
been online evor sinc^e. 'the first year OU was online, they v^re able to 
increase the amount of material they cataloged by one-third| and at the sakns 
time, tJ^ey were able to eliminate, through attrition, 17 fuil-tinie positions. 
Hiat is also called increasing productivity. 

Itoday, m calculate that at one vrorkstation, a voider can catalog some 
n,000 iteno annually, of which only 6 percent will require actually creating a 
xn&ff catalog reooid fron scratch. 

This sharua database of bibliographic infctmation also contains mre than 
380 million location liatinrjs for the 22 million Itaws and tlvaae numbers grw 
by about 10 percent annually. Hius, if you are in Parmly Billings liibrary in 
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Billings, Itoitana, you can go to an OCLC tenninol and find C3ut vihat's in the 
Pell Marine Science Library in Narragonsett, Rhode Island, or in Ohio State's 
library, or Harvard's, or tiie San Franciatx) Public Library or the British 
Library. All of a suiden, you can start finding those needles in the 
haystacks. 

Ohis database also helps scholars beocn© more productive. At the National 
Huienities Research Center in Chapel Hill. North Carolina, for exanple, 
world-retoown scholars cone on sabbatical for a year to vnri ^ books, Ihe 
Center has a nail reference collection of cnly about l,00( ckB. The library 
resources the scholars need are obtained thxoug^ electxcnic. databases and 
intarlibrary lending. In other vrords, the scholars don't to the libraries, 
the libraries go to the scholars. Ttds increases their productivitj-, because 
they don't have to drive to the library, find a parking place, v«Uc into the 
library, search the catalog, go to the stacks, and so on. T^ye itodem phrase 
for these scholars is "knowledge workers." The oac ccqputer system makes such 
knowledge vKxrkecB rnorc proiuctive. 

federal library prograro have also both increased the productivity of 
libairy staffs and the productivity and availability of inf ormation itself . 
Otie United States Newspaper Program, under the auspices of the National 
QrKloMnent for the Hummities, is a long-range, coordinated effort to locate, 
preserve cn microfilm, and catalog in the OCLC database, an estimated 250,000 
newspaper titles published in this country sinoe 1690. to date, NEH has 
avgarded grants to 36 states and two U.S. territories. The result of this 
oooperaticn has been the developnent of a national newspaper database which 
will greatly assist historians and other scholars for years to ocn», Wb at 
OCIiC are proud to be a part of this exciting program, whidi is preserving an 
iirportant part of the historical record. 

The Library Services and Ccnstructian Act (ISCk), under Title III, J^as 
nwulted in nearly 400 regional, state, and local projects to help libraries 
share and preserve materials, including eight projects that involve the OCLC 
national database in regional union lists of serial publications and regional 
interlibrary lending netvK>rks. 

And, the Higher Education Pet, Title ll-C Strengthening Library Resources 
Program, fuwied in 1987 alone sone 22 projects in research and university 
libraries that resulted in significant additions of bibliographic records and 
holdings informtion to the OCLC database. For exanple, the University of 
Illinois is involved in a project to catalog and index the collections of U.S. 
Departnmt of Agriculture and Stato experiment station agriculture materials 
frtxn 1862 to the present. This Infomtttion beocmss available for other 
libraries in the network to use, and ultimately, it beocnes more readily 
available for scholars, researchers, students, and tead*ier8-K>ur country's 
kTKDwledge workers* 

And iwking knowledge woricers more productive is going to be one of the key 
challenges we face in the Information Age. 

Now, however, libraries are on the threrjhold of Diebold's second sta^:, 
where we start to change the thir^ we do. And, at tiittes, m even apprunch the 
fringes of t' ' third stage, where the innovation actually changes our society. 
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Statement by K. Wayne Snith Page 10 



As the anlthsonian exhibit showed us, and as Harlan Cleveland explained, vre 
are ncving frvam © print-oriented, infoiMtlcn-poor enviroonant to a 
nulti-madia-inforratlon-glutted envirai«€nt. 1V«nty yaars ago the parson 
holding the ixifr aition was *n a powerful poeition. Ttoday, the perscsn in power 
is the ore who CBin find the elevant data f ran among the vast quantity of 
nttterials that ere readily a.ailable. Or, as Gertrude Sl-ain might have put it, 
the perecn who has the power is the one who can retain his or her oommon sonse 
in the nddst oi all this infoonaticn. 

Ccnfutar tedinology pcpperly applied to libraries saves librari^nB time, 
saves their usets tine, nakee knowledge vroi^cers more productive. As a result, 
libraries are beocrdng less of a plaoe-Hi storehouse— and more of a 
faciUtatincj resource to access Inforntttlon wherever it is. Having made this 
transition,* libiaries and librarians are now in a better poeition to help other 
institutions the sane. Put another ymy, in almost every city and can|ws 
throu^tout the country, diere is a cadre of individuals who understand hew to 

value to inforrcition, who understand the productivity of inforroaticn, who 
know how to use databases and oonfuters and netwodcs, who have already worked 
their way through wwh^nizing their own tasks, and who have wDrried a lot about 
t>« Inplications of Diebold's second and third stages. It vrculd be beycnd 
foolish for us not to neke better use of this trained resouroe as we seek to 
expand tha use of tl'ie basic tools of the information Pqb* 

There is gr eat opportunity here because of the ooincide«oe of needs and 
skills. The prerequisites for increasing the productivity of InformaUon are 
the ability to create, aoquire, store, retrieve, tranfimit, and use informati.on. 

The library's role is to aoquire, store, retrieve, and tranamit 
Infomvation. llius, as the repository of infomation itans, it is no accident 
that we find the library at the syntollc center of the world's universities. 

It is fortuitous, Wswever, that we also find libraries at the oentei- of 
technological diange. The general educational environnent has adopted new 
technologies very slowly. As one educator noted, it took 30 years for tlw 
technology of the overiiaad projector to neve from the bowling alley to the 
classroan. Cr as Derek Bok orce put it: "It seems like many on cemg^ feel 
that nothing should ever be dene for the first tlme."^ 

Perhaps larvaly because they had to, libraries have moved more quickly to 
take aeivantage of recent iimovations in infot nation technology. As a result, 
libraries have beoome much itore active ix\ providing information to users, both 
inside and outside the library. Increasingly, infoonation resources are 
disUibuted. Many libraries are now part of a wider, canpas information system 
which itself can be tied througii NSFnet, or Internet, to other can|)u»es. 

At tJ-e Georgia Institute of rechnology, for example, students and faculty 
can freely consult nagazine udexes, databases, mi other services in their 
rooms or offices, the library's main role is to ci^liver docunents to tl m. 
Georgia 'nech eetlitetes that this oorputerized iiifomwtion systent saves $1.2 
million in faculty tine. OCLC and Carnegie Mellon Italversity are building a 
prototype electronic library in which a scholar has access to full docunents in 
both paper axKl madviri:s-rwiabie form. 
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Statanwnt by K. Wayne Smith 



With the Anarican AaBociatlon for the Mvanoenifint of Science, OCLC will he 
hringiM out neoct year an electronic Bcienoe journal. It vdll exist primarily 
in electraiic fonn. Articles will be written, edited, refereed, oonpiled, 
distributed, awi stored electronically. You will be able to look for back 
issues by subject mtter aid other indexes. In short, this is another exanple 
of Di^ld'B second stage, where technology starts to change the way v» do 
things. 

A rocmt study of the largest f ixws in eadi major sector of the Gross 
National Product sought to detennine how corporations value Ijif onnation 
services. The single nost iqportant ca^gaoarX. of corporate information appears 
to be quality of infonnatlon— the needle in the haystadc. 

m need to think \xp new ways to make information more productive. Oir 
greatest diallenge will be to develop systans that will enable people to find 
ounces of valuable infoaanaUon f rem the tons of information that are cycled 
into our envlrctfitent each day. 

1 could go on, but mercifully, I wcn't. 

What, in heavai's name, does all of this mean? Vtell, it means a great many 
things But, I think it means five things in particular. Five things that we 
should keep in mind as this Wiite House Oonf erenoe on Uhraries and Inf ocmation 
Services contwplates recommsndaticns it will make that are liJcely to shape our 
future for the next Mm decades. 

First, it means we are all going to have a shelter period of time in which 
to nake decisions. It means we must all Itom to adapt more quickly, to 
remond faster, to be a quicker study. Hew ic^t can yew learn? Hew fast can 
your organizaua; loam? vaiat mantal mxtels dc -la depend on? ttow fast can 
you change? Can you learn to forget? All oi thesr- are questions with 
increasing relevance and implications in the Information Age. 

the essential thrust of the ieopanding information '.K.dinology nust be to 
ntjve toward providing infoxmation when it is needed, where it is needed, in a 
form it is needed, awi at an affordable price. 

Second, it ffoans ws are all going to have to be better planners— better 
planners of our time, better planners of the use of .resources, better planners 
of where we are going and why. 

Better planning, a requiianent itada easier by timely Informatior , wisely 
acted upon. 

Third, it means we are going to have to figure out hew to get wora 
knowledge out of infonmaUon. It means will need more quality 
infonMUon--nDre and better databases, more value-added, more useable 
infoCTtttlor. xtDre reliable information. If yc« think back to some predictions 
that never can© true, it beocnee i^jperent that the predictors had all the 
informtioei they net^ied to be ri^t, but thoy were dead wrong in their 
ansvArs. Fbr exaaf>le, the editors of ftisinees Week arrived at the follcwing 
conclusion in 1958t Quote '"with over 50 types of foreign cars already on sale 
)kere in the Itiited States, the J^»ee auto industry isn't likely to carve out 
a big slice of the U.S. nmket for itself." Adm. William leany advi-^iryi 
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Statamt by K. Wayne smith Page 12 



Preeident Harry Trman on the U.S. atomic bant> project ix\ 1945; "IMa is the 
biggest fool tfilng we have ever (tone. . . .The bcwb vdll never go off, and I speak 
as an expert in exploeives.** Ard Henry Luoe, founder and publisher of XiQg, 
Life , and Fortune in 1956 predicted that quote -by 19B0 all powBr--electxic, 
atonic, and solar are likely to be virtually costless." 

Fburth, it msans were are going to have to figure out hew to get wore 
knowledge into people. In his classic vrork, jj^g SSl JJYf^^^rif\} S£fi£Sr John 
Kenneth Galbs»ith, wrote; "In an age of rapidly increasing teduiioal owelty, 
the natural reeouroe that will be in shortest sujiply is human talent— talent 
for nttnagemwit, for coiplex decision-fnaking, for research, and for bringing 
ocnputers into effective use." 

And to pareiilirase Harlan Cleveland, the United Stat^ did not get to be a 
great nation by redoing in each generation what it used to do well in the one 
before, liJce naking medianical adding machines or oversized autcmobiles. It 
got there by constantly thinking up new things to do— like linking carfxiters to 
teleodniunications—- before others did. Cleveland also points out that thoee 
people who do not educate thentselves and keep reeducating themselves to 
participate ii* the new knowledge environmant will turn out to be the peasants 
of the Infomtttion Age. And, societies that do not give their people a chance 
at education and a chance to tune-i^ their knowledge will be left in the 
JetflttBOTi of history by those that do. The distance between the haves and the 
have note will widen— both for individuals and for nations. 

Clearly, libtraries have an ijtfwrtant role to play here. Itie historian and 
educator Diane Ravitch put it beett '"nie library is an institution in which 
people pursue their own education, whatever their age or occupation. It is a 
people's university, offering knowledge, information, and entertainment to 
thoee who see^ it. Ohe library doesn't care what language they speak, what 
credentials they offer, what tests they ccin pass, vho their parents v«re. Its 
doore are open for all, to use for their self -Improvanent . It is vital to keep 
the doors open and the collections intact." It is a bonus that libraries are 
also now able to assume a leadership role in helping others to use the ne^/ 
information tedmology. 

Fifth and finally, it means \n mst continue to inprove the productivity of 
infoniaticn. Vte have no other choice. The Information Age has indeed oome of 
age. There is no putting the genie back in the bottle. No going back to a 
simpler time. No revisiting Di^ld's first stage. Clearly, we already have 
plenty of information and clearly the infonrotion cycle is continuing to 
accelerate. We are all in the Infornation A:;e, whether v« like it or not. The 
basic task is to separate the wheat fron the chaff. Or, as T.S. Eliot x^t it 
so eloquently in *'The Rock;" 

The endless cycle of idr is and action, 

E^ess invention, endless eo^eriment. 

Brings knowledge of motion, but not of stillness... 

Vhere is the Life we have lost in living? 

Where is the wisdom we have loet in knowledge? 

Miere is the knowledge we have loet in information? 

60, to the Congress and the people of the IMted States, I say, let us 
resolve to make infomwtion more productive, to find the wisdom v« have lost in 
knowledge, and to find the knowledge we have loet in information. Thank you 
very ituch* 
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Senator Pell. We now come to Ms. Virginia Gaines Fox, chief op- 
erating officer, Kentucky Authority for Educational TV, from Lex- 
ington, KY. 

Ms. Fox. Good morning. Chairman Pell. ,-r ■ • 

Thank you, distinguished panelists. You made a lifetime in 
public television and media and library work worth what we ve 

**Tcome on behalf of the EDSAT Institute, and I bring greetings 
and regrets on the part of Shelley Weinstein, its distinguished 
president, and the board, that they could not join you. 

We advocate a public domain education satellite. We believe that 
satellite is the technology which can help connect all of the fiber, 
microwave, and copoer systems now in place which would imple- 
ment much of the infrastructure which has been advocated by the 

previous panelists. , rTmm. u .l j 

I believe EDSAT asked me to come because of KET s history and 
Kentucky's history. In the Seventies, we created a GED series 
which has enabled over 2 million adults to obtain a GED, and it is 
used in libraries, correctional institutions, and other public agen- 
cies and the armed forces worldwide. We are proud of that. 

In 1986, KET and Kentucky pioneered by becoming the tirst 
State to put a satellite dish on every public school. We now have 
them on libraries, colleges, universities, vocational centers, adult 
learning centers, and county extension agencies. 

This year, we will spend $1.6 million for a 24-hour transponder to 
get what we need. National business and international business 
and government have and will continue to make satellite a seller s 

Hence, we advocate a public/ private partnership and the assist- 
ance of the Federal Government to help us assure continueu par- 
ticipation in the telecommunications revolution that is making this 
country into a stronger, more interesting and productive place to 
live. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much, Ms. Fox. 

[The publication entitled "Analysis of a Proposal for an Educa- 
tion Satellite" by the Edsat Institute, Washington, DC, submitted 
by Ms. Fox, is retained in the files of the committee.] 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Fox follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Ms. Fox 

Good morning Chairman Pell and Chairman Williams. I would like to tliank you 
for the opportunity to testify and bring you regrets from Ldsat Institute President, 
Shelly Weinstein and the DistinKUished AdvLsory Board members, that they could 

"1 S^^lght^V b^' here today on behalf of the Edsat Institute to speak in sup- 
Dort of a pui)lic domain education satellite that will insure equitable and affordable 
^cess to this technological highway hy all of this nation s elementary, secondary 
and vocational schools, public libraries, adult learning centers, colleges, universities, 
and government and community centers regardless of their geographic location or 

'Te'^^ll'eiVKeTime for action is now Satellite technology is truly the 0 
Neeative or "universal mixer" for the world of technology. While the regulatorv, 
fmcal, and governance issues dealing with universal riL->er optic availability are being 
resolved, satellite technology can connect existing copper, microwave, and Tiber 
optic systems. With the advent of digitalized compression providing several hundred 
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This means that a whopping 87% of the adults entering Kentucky's workforce 

' KeiScSTs woS -rhard to address this situation. An important facet of 
KentS^^duSnal refo'rm package was the ^^tabhshment of the nat.on s 
Workforce Cabinet, bringing together under one ""^brel a al of the state agen^^^^^^ 
and oreanizations which operate outside the traditional community ccuege 

nnH unlStv system (ie adult basic education, vocational/technical schools, Job 
?ra1ninT ete?KCT S'w^rki^^^^^ with the new Workforce Cabinet to develop 

educaUon and job training programs for this large, new target population. KETs 
St^rSnnels svste^^^ play a central role in delivering education and 

fra^iiS op^irtunftieT tT wor^rs' employers, educators, and trainers throughout 

^'^Thl^^tewide technology highway that Kentucky has built is now helping to im- 
nrove tKality of life for every Kentuckian. Without it pockets of workers and 
Cnts a?r(MS the state would continue to be disinfranchised-without access to 
re quSit7e^cafronal. informational and training opportunities now being distrib- 

"1faSn^i?'the%.s'Sm^^^^^^^^^^ recently testified at a subcommittee 

heSrort^chnology and competitiveness that during the next 0 years 42% of 
Amer-^a's workforce-or an estimated 49.5 million workers-will need to be re- 
frS in order to keep pace with changing job skills and employer demands .In 
addTtfon! another 87 million workers will need entry level job training during this 

^"b^^Shocls libraries, businesses, adult learning, and vocational education cen- 
ter^^^ I Pla^ a; eiential role in making these expanded e«'-"l"8.„7P°;;Si'^« 5 
I^fllitv And their effectiveness will depend to a large extent on the informat on and 
seS£^hi can bfdelJv^^^^^^^^^ them via the full range of new telecommunications 

^^'SSnallv, the standard by which we measure a nation's product growth and 
prS"iV% cSd^^^^^^^ closely wfth the -tent to whi<^ that nation u^^^^^ 

S^s!omXSZ telecommunications infrastructure is comparable to that of a 

""Thete^^sSes invests an average of $100 per student in computers for educa- 
tion vel^ust-iOWOp^rS in private industry and $100,()0() per worker in hieh 
tech iStriesWhMe all other sectors in U.S. society have been, transformed By 
Sno"S the pub ic and educational sector have remained relatively untouched. 

However transformation is starting to take place. This transformation is happen- 
ing rrre;ultTefSts such as the federally-funded Star Schools program, massive 

I ihraries headed by Jim Ne son, is a leader in this niovement. 

is tr5 a microcosm of the nation's education Problems and solutions^ 
Reserrch recently completed by the U.S.. Distance Learning Association states that 

""SoS^ Sme» STmtTnic thTransrormation may be. a grow in, 

gramming. Of this number, twenty of the major ones purchased more than 7(,,000 
KoiirQ nf R«tpllitH time in the I^IMMH school year ^ 

While if was d^^^^^^ the distribution of programming at specillc 

hours of L day Tvs of the week and month.s of the year, it is highly ''^ely that at 
JnTp^intair twenty of these agencies will Wiint to transmit programming at the 
saml C SncTirSt prograinming by just these twenty agencies would create a 
plak derand fo. Twenty transponders-nearly H4 percent of the capacity of a 24 

^ThTEDSATlns'tftute examined the financing alternatives for a public domain 
sJellite Public financing of an education satellite requires either a direct appro- 
nr „. ion from the "Sr the contribution of an existing federal satellite, or ap- 
^rooHations by sta^^^^^^^ Private financing is feasible if the entity w-hich 

fakes oSshyS th .l :^^^^^ or guarantees a long term lease for its "se. has a 
cSr^w sufficient to assure payment or there is a governmental guarantee, of 

'^"SlErthi^Sual'S.d^Kd^ market is unknown, the KDSAT Insti- 

tui ^mSi^ndkiu-s that it is substantial. It is estimated that twenty major edu- 
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cation program providers will spend about $4r),5 milli::n during the 1990-91 school 
year for satellite time. It is plausible to assume that the expenditure by all educa- 
tional agencies is substantially more than $50 million per year» since these twenty 
agencies represent only eighteen percent of the 111 purchasers. 

A cash flow of this magnitude should be sufficient to support a single satelli^ *f it 
can meet the peak time demand of the agencies using it. While federal fund} ^r 
an education satellite might be available at some future time, the project neOu ut 
be contingent upon it. The project could be self-flnancing if the buyers had an ap- 
propriate vehicle for securing, governing and managing the use of the satellite. 

The inability to confirm the number of purchasers and how much time they 
would use constitutes 9 major obstacle to the immediate acquisition of a satellite for 
education regardless of how it is financed. Neither the actual amount of transpon- 
der time needed nor the technical configuration (C-Band and Ku-Band) at the satel- 
lite could be determined. Obviously, decisions about the design, construction and 
launch of an education satellite cannot be made until these questions are answered. 
The documented usage of satellites for instructional programming indicates that 
there presently exists a market large enough to justify at least some form of cooper- 
ative management and purchase of transponder time. For the longer term, it sets 
the stage for the eventual acquisition of a satellite dedicated to education. 

There is legitimate concern among the stakeholders that something be done now 
to lower costs and provide predictable access for those education agencies which 
presently are using satellite or have 3 strong interest in doing so. The governors, 
the president and the congress are seekinji innovative ways to achieve national edu- 
cation goals. Satellite technology can play an important role in such a strategy be- 
cause it can provide access to multiple education programs of an interactive nature 
simultaneously io every part of the nation at a relatively low unit-cost. 

In the present comme>*cial marketplace, the rising and unpredictable Costs of 
transponder time are at best limiting the use of televised instruction in rural and 
often poor school districts: at worst, some school districts are beginning to reduce 
availability of these instructional resources. A strategy is needed that will enable 
education agencies to secure many of the benefits of a dedicated satellite now while 
planning continues for the buildin^^ and launch of such a satellite in the future. 

What do we see as the role of the federal government? That role is still open in 
our opinion. Currently, we see thie^^ possible choices for federal involvement: 

(I) A ' partner** role, where the federal government would grant $180 million on a 
or time-only basis to design, build and launch a satellite dedicated to educa- 
tion. Such a.n investment is a logical follow up to the one hundred million dol- 
lars they invested in the Star Schools program. 

i2) A loan guarantee for investing states and entities so that they can launch 
their uwn education satellite. 

CA) Subsidy of partial transponder costs to assure stable and affordable costs for 
users. 

The states and schools are demonstrating the need and desire to use this technolo- 
gy. Without low cost, affordable access, there is little hope of the sustained, systemic 
transformation necessary for the United States to enier the new millennium as a 
proiiuctive and competitive nation. 

Thank you for your time and consideration in taking this issue under advisement- 
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MEMO 

TO: Ginni, Tim, John, Liz, Education Staff and Interactive Learning Staff 
FR: Leslie 

RE: Satellite Qassroom Enrollments for 1991-92 
DT: June 26, 1991 



COURSE 


90-91 TOTAL 


SERC 


KENTUCKY 


TOTAL 


91- 92 TOTAL 


91-92 TOTAl^ 


91-92 


Japanese i 




1299 


31 


1330 


Japanese 11 


309 


497 


5 


502 


Russian 1 


876 


702 


2 


704 


Russian II 


181 


313 


0 


3n 


Macnaeconomics 


371 


228 


0 


228 


Microeconomics 


233 


189 


0 


189 


World Geography 


488 


331 


0 


331 


Prob/Stat 


579 


221 


123 


344 


ly^mte Math 


459 


196 


123 


319 


Physics 


329 


198 


196 


394 


Latin 1 


0 


287 


292 


579 


PreCalculus 


0 


85 


82 


167 


German I 


205 


0 


246 


246 


German 11 


0 


0 


95 


83 


TOTAL 


5269 


4546 


1195 


5741 



2126 • Students taught by Kennicky Satellite teachers 
1 195 - Enrollff)enis for Kentucky 

1072 - Kentucky smdents (count onh Prob/Stat. not Discrete Math - they arc the sanv* students) 
1434 ' SERC Smdents in South Carolina courses 
1459 • SERC students in Kennicky courses 
1832 - SERC smdents in Nebraska courses 
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KET'S TWO-WAY SATELLITE SYSTEM 
BRINGS KENTUCKIANS TOGETHER IN DULOGUE 

Star Channels Technology Permits State-wide MeeringsJSeminars Without Travel 

With more than 1,600 satellite dishes installed throughout the state. KET*s pioneering Star 
Channels satellite system has created a state-wide forum for the exchange of ideas. 

The system developed by KET delivers live productions simultaneously to 1600 sites 
throughout the state. The element that sets KET*s satellite system apart from all others and has 
made it a national leader in telecommunications is a keypad which enables participants to 
respond to questions during the program 

According to KET Network Director for Broadcasting Tim Tassie. approximately 160 of 
the satellite sites are equipped with the entire interactive technology package, consisting of the 
keypad, a telephone, and a computer. 

''These sites can interact in additional ways which enhance the teleconference or seminar for 
both presenter and participant Over the next few years we hope that all 1600 sites will become 
so equipped.** said Tassie. 

The Star Channels satellite system was developed to beam live, interactive and advanced 
high school courses to even the most remote areas of the state where they previously were not 
available. Since their inception in 1989, Star Channek courses have been recognized rationally 
for their role in filling the gaps in course offerings in Kentucky*8 educational system. 

However, with satellite dishes now at every public school and some public libraries, 
vocational schools, and state parks, business and government organizations are beginning to 
realize the potential of a two-way communications network which encompasses virtually the 
entire state. 

KET has already completed projects using the Star Channels satellite system with several 
public and private groups and has projects in the works with about 20 more. 
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•n» CovemoB Schotar prognm deUveied a two-hour orientati' n teleconfetence to sites 
throughout the state this year with Star Chan.»els technology. Agricultural county ex.-'.niion 
agenu held a leven-session workshop via Star Qannels for about 100 agents at 20 sites in the 
sutte. In April, the Kentucky Department for Social Services used the technology for a three- 
hour teleconference on training foster parents. 

The Kentucky Development Comminee, a group of leaders from public and private 
agenciei who wc«k to stimulate economic development in the rural areas of the sutc, wiU use 
the Star Channels system this fall to spread information to communities throughout Kentucky. 

The committee believes the most effective development programs require cooperation 
among all memben of a community together with local, state and federal government In the 
past, extensive travel was necessary to encourage cooperation among the various sectors in 
communities throughout ti»e state. But, it was also expensive. 

"When you have 20 or 25 agency people who have to travel to a certain town, stay there for 
a period, and then travel back home, it becomes quite expensive and you reach a point where 
you just cannot continue," said committee member Helen Weissingcr. 

Through the Star CJiannels satellite system, the committee will deUvcr Uve forums made up 
of experts on rural development and representatives from communities where successful 
development projects have been completed. 

At the receptor sites, a unique wireless keypad developed by KET allows participants to 
respond to questions throughout the program. The responses are delivered via telephone lines 
back to KET within seconds and displayed on-screen. In addition, participants can call in by 
telephone during the program. 

Weitsinger says the Star Channels system is "both laborsaving and timesaving." 
"We need to ge : information to everyone, from elected officials and small entrepreneurs to 
the media and educators. By using the Star Channels technology, we can reach dtem all at a 
Slate and local level to expUun the ways in which they can work together for progress," said 
Weissinger. 
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When the Kentucky GeRcral Assembly passed the 1990 Kentucky Education Refonn Act, 
KET tcx>k advantage of its new capacities with the Star Channels technology to explain the act 
and its imphcations in teleconferences delivered to educators and administrators across the 
state. 

The system was also used to deliver professional development seminars to teachers^ 
helping them meet the continuing education itquiiements of the KERA. 

In much the same way, the Continuing Legal Education Commission ot the Kentucky Bar 
Association will use the Star Channels satellite system to deliver a series of training sessions 
this year. 

The sessions, designed to help beginning attorneys develop practical skills not learned in 
the classroom, make up one area of the KenUicky Bar Association's continuing education 
program. Traditionally, the seminars were held each year in Frankfort But Lexington anomey 
and commission member Brad CowgUl said it was always difTicnlt for new lawyers to take 
tin)e off to travel to a two- or three-day seminar. 

"We have always uricd to make the meeting as convenient as possible," said CowgiU. **But 
we just cannot be as convenient as Star Channels arc." 

Cowgill said the commission is interested in transferring other areas of its program to Star 
Channels deliveiy so that attorneys could fulfill continuing education requirements via the 
satellite system. 

•Trom the standpoint of our involvement with continuing education, the legal profession 
has to be one group that can best take advantage of the Star Channels system We have 10.000 
people spread out across the state who arc obliged to continue their professional training and 
education," said Cowgill. "For us. cooperating with KE; to help meet that need is a dream 



come true. 
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In June, the last in a four<part series of teleconferences designed to help Kentucky 
businesspeople adapt to changing economic conditions will be conducted at 1 1 sites throughout 
the state via Suu* ^^nels. 

Produced by the Kentucky Science and Technology Council and the Kentucky Office of 
Business and Technology, each teleconference in the pilot project titled "Innovations" consists 
of a panel of experts discussing specific c^portunities, dangers, and necessities in the current 
economic situation. 

Kris Kimcl, executive director ofthe Kentucky Science and Teclip logy Council says thai 
because of the enthusiastic and positive response among participants, Uic council plans to make 
the Innovations project a regular series next fall. Kimcl says ihc Sua Channels system holds 
paitictilar promise for noedium- and sm^U businesses. 

*The teleconferences give people across the slate the opportunity to take part in a forum 
conducted by experts/ Kimcl said, "1 see major potential for all sorts of outcomes beyond 
8u»ply receiving and sending information. The sessions have already stimulated a great deal of 
discussion and networking among local businesses.** 

Other businesses who have expressed interest in using the Star Channels technology to 
fulfill their own particidar communications needs arc the World Trade Center, the Kentucky 
Liie*'acy Commission, and the Kentucky Arts Council, 

#« 
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KET Star Channels 
Professional Seminars 

1991-92 Preview 



Professional Development Opportunities by Satellite. KET is pleased to offer educators 
another academic year of high quality, convenient professional development opportunities via 
its innovative Star Channels satellite system. During the upcoming school year, KET will offer 
seminars on a wide variety of topics. The seminar topics have been selected for their 
relationship with accomplishing the goals and objecaves of the Kentucky Education Reform 
Act A local district Professional Development Cooidinaior may award professional 
development credit to certified personnel for participating in tiiese seminars if the seminars are 
appropriate and have been designated as a district and/or school need. 

Practical and Convenient Each series of KET seminars includes a sequence of workshops, 
each 90 minutes in length, supplemented byprint materials and, often, a discussion center on 
Learning Link, KET*s electronic database. These seminars feature: 

•stimulating ideas and useful research preiented b^ inspirational educational leaders, 
representing a variety of content areas and viewpoints, which you can use in your 
classroom. , 
•pnictical advice, suggestions, and demonstrations from your colleagues, fellow 
teachers who have successfully inmlemented featvred programs in their classrooms, 
•videouped visits to classrooms where you can see both how teachers employ featured 
instructional strategies and how students respond. 

•information presented in several sessions, enabling participants to apply suggestions to 
their own situations between sessions. 

•the convenience of attending the workshop in your own school or district 

Live and Interactive. KET Star Channels Professional Senunan ait live productions; each 
seminar has been carefully designed to be veiy much like a live workshop occurring right in 
your school. Active participation is encouraged both at die site and wiUi the television 
presenters. During die seminar, participanu may conrununicate witfi the presenters byielephone 
and a toll-free number and/or by keypad, if participating at a school outfitted witfi KET*s 
satellite equipment cabinet (tfie workshops are not limited to schools witfi KET*s utellite 
equipment cabinet however). A handy "Site Coordinator's Guide" will help prepare sites to 
fully participate in tfie^ seminars. 

Timely Topics* You'll And a brief description of tfie senunars we're offering next year in tfiis 
packet Topics were selected based on results of an extensivf survey of staff r'^svelopment 
needs completed tfiis spring. Topics include: primary school (identified in Kentucky as a major 
need on our staff development survey), integrated language arts, tfie collaborative teaching 
model, new directions in foreign language instruction, middle school teaming, middle school 
matfieniatics, arts in education, and coo^ative learning. Content designers tor tfiese seminars 
include Kentucky Department of Education specialists, university resource people, and 
Kentucky teachers. 
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A Free Service for Kentucky Schools. In Kentucky, KET Star Channels Profcssio -al 
Seminars come to you at no charge. In order to support the seminars, a site will new J to 

provide.^ cooidinator/i who will be responsible for hosting the workshop, opwaiing the 
television equipmcnU handing out and collecting materials, distributing and collecung 
woricshop evaluations, etc. KET wUl provide a "Site Coordinator'* Guide to help 
coordinators faciliut^ these leminar. , . , . , u . u 
•copies of seminar print materials. One copy of die print matenals will be sent to each 
site to be duplicated for participants. 

•a comforuble site for the seminar, equipped to receive the satellite transmission. 
Access to a phone in the room will encourage telephone interaction. 

Rtffistnition, We hope the topics and advanugcs of KET Star Channels Professional Seminars 
will encourage you to integrate diese seminars into your professional development plan for the 
upcoming school year. You may prc-register now as a site for individual series or for the enure 
packaEC. You'U find a leglsiration form at the conclusion of this packet. Wc urge you to 
legist^ this spring for the fall senUnars to ensure thai you receive woricshop matenals and 
oUier timely iniformation before the seminars begin. 

For mort Information about KEFs Professional Dcvelopmejit J^^^^ancy 
Caipenier, Teacher Res juices Manager, KET, 600 Cooper Dr., Lexington, KY 40502, (606) 
233-3000. 



CALENDAR 1 
KET Star Channels Seminars • Tuesday Afternoons • 1991-92 


Thb Cakfidar Is sal^ to chai^a. To easnrc Owl pm rwrive Mmbar nateriab and aay vpdatcs or 
Kbedule chanies, pluse rtgUttr for spcdflc scmioan by coaiactini KETs Pror«sskKial Devetopment 
Program. Smhiar tines art 4:00 pm ET/3:00 pm CTio 5:30 pm ET/4:30 pm CT. 


Sept 17. 24, Oct l,and8 


Primary School^ Seminars 1-4 


Oct 15, 22, and 29 


Integrated Language Arts, Seminars 1*3 


Nov. 12 and 19 


Special Arts in Education Workshops 1-3 


Nov. 26. Dec. 3, and 10 


The Collaborative Teaching Model, Seminars 1-3 


Jan. 7, 14, and 21 


New Directions in Foreign Language Instruction, Seminars 1-3 


Jan. 28, Feb. 4, and 11 


Spotlighting Middle School Teaming, Seminars 1-3 


Feb. 18, 25, Mar. 3, and 10 


Middle School Mathematics, Seminars 1-4 


Mar. 17. 24, and 31 


Cooperative Learning II, Seminars 1-3 
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~ Overview of 1991-92 
KET Seminar Topics 

"TiiSiiay Aft^moows * Ptginning »t 4:00 pm Ei/3:00 pm CT * 90 Minutes Each 

Primary School ... c • 

This scries will piwcni the cridcal attributes ot a dcvelopmcntaUy appropnitc pnmary school 
pfogmm. The critical attributes to be covered will include: developmentally appropriate 
educational practices. multi-Me/multi-ability classrooms, continuous progress, authentic 
assessment, qualitative reporting methods, professional teaniwork, and positive parent 
involvement . , 

Target Audimct: K-3 classroom teacha's and aides, elementary principals, elementary 

supervisors. ^ « ^ e 

Schedule: Four seminars (6.0 hours of televised tnuning). September 17*C»ctober 9. 

Integrated Lranguage Arts 

This thie<!-pait senes will address ways to integrate the five Ian uagc arts area&— wnting. 
reading, speudng, listening, and observing— into a sound instructional program. Teacher- 
mtsenters and professionals will discuss and demonstrate wa^s to integrate all the areas within 
the language aits classroom as well as ways to cany these abilities into other areas of the 
cuniculunt 

Target Audience: K 12 Unguage arts teachers. 

Schedule; Three seminars (4.5 hours of televised training). October IS-October 29. 

Spedil Aria in Education Workshops 

These hands-on artt woritth(H>s. psesented by artists who have worked in schools and 
innovative teachers, will give elementary teachers a variety of creative ideas and useful resources 
which they can take bock to their classrooms. Among the itsources to be presented are KET 
instiuctiona] series such as Imagbii That . a creative dramatics series, and T$Uing TaUx, a 
storytelling series, with tips on how these can be effectively used Additional woricshops are 
plaimed to be presented from time to time during the school year. 

Target Audience: Elementary teachers and arts specialists. 

Schedule; Two seminars (3.0 hours of televised tnuning). November 12-19. 

The CollabowUve Teaching Model , . . : 

Tlie Collaborative Teaching Model focuses on appropriate delivery of oducauonal services ir 
the general education setting for at-risk students and those students with educational disabilities. 
These sessions will provide participants with the most basic information necessary to implement 
th^s model, including die philosophical basis for the model, problem solving tcch-niques. team 
. .dint, scheduling, and communication skills. Sessions w&l include a pnictical overview of the 
leseaith and verified best mctices for collaborative models; teacher-to-teacher factors for 
succeu; specific methods tor problem solving for snidents with educational disabilities and those 
consideitd to be at-risk for failure; and steps for creating and implemendng a collaborative teuii. 

Target Audience: General, special educadon. Chapter 1 . and gifted education teachers; 
principals; cooidinators; instructional supervisors; counselors; psychologists; speech language 
pathologists; and occupational and physical therapists. 
Schedule: Thite seminars (4.5 hours of televised training). November 26-pecember 10. 

New Directions in Foreign Language Instruction 

During January. 1991 . KET presented four very well-received seminars for foreign language 
teachers->**Pmnciency Oriented Foreign Language Instruction"— which focused on speaking 
and UsJening skills. For 1992, KET will provide a series focusing primarily on reading and 
writing skills in a proficiency-oriented classroom. Our new scries will employ a format scimilar 
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to that of the finu which featured . ntUonallyknown univerdty profcss^^^ le«hers 
of French Gennan. and Spanish, and visits to a variety of foreign an^ag: cUssrooms. 
SKtio!Srrcie!lcy.Orient«l ft«ign Language Instmction" is not a prcxcqmM.) 
tW Audlance: Middle and high school foreign lanfuage teachers 
* i«lule: Three seminars (4.5 hours of televised training). January 7-21. 

This^rief i!5!ifon*U^^^^ publication of U.eCar«egie Council's «iJe T«lc 
Foi€e onKdon of Young Adolescwts which calls for. among other ihin|^. the creation of 
••KhMls-wiAiMchooU . . midintt and tMChers grouped together as warns. Jast how do 
SnXSMon begirt the pioceii of establishing and woiking together as teams? 

vill dSstrtte effedive teaming strategies aivd the development juid 
KKIIS of SS!^^ unitt. Middfelevel te^ihing teams w.11 show the 

developmental process of their work tof ether and wiUt "udcnts. 

Taiwl Audioice: Te«:her$ and adnunismitors who work wiUt middJc pade stuaents. 

S^^tHr^lmittm (4.5 hours of televised training). January 28-Februaiy 11. 

"^i'S'^SKdJu'lKiV^^^^^ 

PAuiira TcAchers of MiUiemitics cuniculum tttndirds. For ihc ipnng of Wi . wc wiu oner 

tested, and presented by trained teachers, m semtaars wiU cover ^^^fj^^^^^ T,^ 
SmtabrnwEwSSf. Measurement and Dau Analysis. Parts and Wholes, and Geometry. The 
SSKSteclmology (computers, calculators, etc.). manipulatives. and problem- 
solvinc strateeies also will be featured. 

Tanet Audience; Middle school mathemadcs teachers. 

Sh^uU?FoufSirSnars (6.0 hours of televised training). February 18-March 10. 

*TlE2ri« iMoi J!p to the three-part series offered on cooperatiye learning dwing the 
Jin« of IMl TTw fmt series aimed to provide teachers with a genenl awarenets of 
SSive lemS^g S« ^ *« •'•vanttjM of coopwtive groups 

S^^SriiK&n M Swipingmtegies. TTw presenter from this first senes. Nancv 
WhKpSSSZ^^a i4. of Sminars i^^^^ 

nrSnSnSM^^ in two cooperative learning models (the Johnson and Johnson 
Kl aS?te"S hSTs W iSSwimng will combine die presentation of research and 
SSSSn^thwappficationoflW^ 

Tariel Atidience: teachers. K-12. witfi some training in coopentive learning (eg., 
participation in the spring 1991 version of'Xiwpenuve^^^ 

Schedule! Three seminars (4.5 hours of televised training). March 17-31. 



Other Pn/etsionat Dtvelopmeitt Opportunities on KEi atar vnannels 

Kentucky AcUvlty Centered Etonentoty S«knc*-KET plans to continue wortdng witfi tfie 
KtS^^iSSA^StK Counca and die Kentucky Department of Education to 
5SS.?SinJfor dement icience ttjchers. Uok for two dO-mlnute pmgr«ns a nwnd.. 
ThiiKd*v afternoons (dates to be announced) beginning in early fall. 

IcKdSSmn^ KERA-Rela^^ Kentucky Department of Educauon 

wRtiJu^prSfsJte^federri upd««^ 
timelyinfomatiSn to schools viaKET'sSttrOian^^^^^^ 
KET wUl ioinUv present information and training specifically related to KERA. 
^oid. Ci5«^atch for additional special Vc»eminars and 0*^ . . 

SoiTopics under consideration include encouraging good 

study skills and teaching for global understanding. . 
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What teachers say about KET Star Channels 
Professional Seminars—' 

If h'$ Tuesday, it must be Professional Development Day on KfcT! This year, on Tuesday , 
afternoons iloiic, KET has provided over 34 hours of suff developnricni ^^"'""e « ^^^^^ 
KET Star Channels Professional Seminars Program. (This does not includcihc oy h^^^^^^ 
of additional oaining anH information for educators which has aired via KET s Star Channels 
during the course ofihe school year.) „.u«, ^ti**. hmarA 

AU KET seminars have an evaluation component Here s • wnyj^ng « what wr w heart 
from teachers and site cooidinators who have participated in IvET Star Channv.» Professionaj 
Seminars this year 

Atwut KBrs live, saieUUe-delivered trmning in genera! 
••It*s a great way to become aware of new teaching techniques!" 
*The convenience of working in our own school was a great help!" 
••Very good idea. I wish nwre teachers would lake pan" 

•Tnis Is an excellent, efficient way of offering professional dcyelopmcnt which is njorc 
. i> *.! CAMUiitt;M« inff*rjiciina 1 think thai IS mcmmnc 10 na 




already completed required houis. It is convenient, mterestin« and offered in smaii enougn ^ 
doses iiat teachers are not overwhelmed by the amount of informauon presented at one ume. 



Enjoyed most? "Punching in ansv/crs . . . active participation . . . viewing the animated graphic 
results fifom using tfie keypads . . . answering on the keypads . . . 

**The series was excellent. I like short after-school sessions." 

About ProbUmSolving wUh iifanipuUUives (PS MET) 

•The teachers did an outstanding job. We really need to share ideas and this was an exceUent 
way to let oUiers learn." 

**My students will benefit from tiiis training." 

"I diought all die programs were informative and creative." 

•This was one of the most valuable professional dcvelopnKnt training programs T ve had in 
years." 

••It was fun getting togetiier witii otiier teachers, discussing new ideas, and learning new 
teaching techniques." 

About Integrating ProbfStat ttnd Discrete Math into the High School Curriculum 
'"The professionalism of die speakers made die program enjoyable to watch." 
••Relating muh to real-life type situations brings interest to die students " 
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'*I enjoyed the variation of activities.** 

'•Our school is pleased to have had the opportunity to participate in these seminars.** 
About ConeeptufJ Physics 

'This was an excellent scnunai-. It was exactly the kind of program I needed and could profit 
ftom." 

"Very i-^formativeand thought-provoking." 

"WeL done— great demos! Good examples-concise and clear explanation. Secured some 
good tips and practical info.** 

"(The seriesl fcfi»shed my mcnory and opened my eyes to new (old) ways of teaching— 
especially the reminder that not everything has to be mathemaucal m physics. 

About Proficiency Oriented Foreign Language Instruction 

"I enjoyed the classroom activities locusing on getting students to interact.'* 

"I got several new ideas as well as discovered things 1 was already doing were proficjency 
based.** 

'This was one of the most valuable inservice times Tve spent as it was on a topic of singular 
interest.** 

"We appreciated having the materials packets to accompany the sessions. This was a good way 
to set our language teachers together to leam and share ... the sessions served as a stmiulus for 
further discus5iion among ourselves. Seeing the classes in action was^so useful to encourage 
people who ai«n*i sure quite how to proceed or what the results will be. 

About Writing Across the Curriculum 

'1*ve become inspired enoufih to write a writing exercise as a follow-up to our reading and 
discussion after seeing Hamlet.** 

"I like the excellent examples of how to integrate writing in several curriculum areas at both 
the elenKniary and high school levels.** 

"It allows one to view different ideas and techniques. Consequently, new ideas become 
' valuable teaching tools that allow more teachei options.** 

•The art teacher's ideas were relevant to my teaching area. ... I am planning on writing poetry 
to pictures of art by famous artists.** 

(poss additions: numbers of sites/teachers, number of states, comments for coop leamingl 
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KET Star Channels Profewionai ^minars 



Advance Registration 



Schooi Registration Form— 1991>92 Seminars 

To advance leglster, complete and tetura ttUt fom by Jim i5, im to Dtrlene Ciu^l, KET, 
The Kenniclcv Network. 600 Coopcf Dr.. Leringioo. KY 40302-2 296. 



Site Information 



School NanKL 



C6niact Pcrson/Tiile*. 
Addres$ 



.Telephone Numbct, 



City. 



-Zip. 



nitt CMtKt PMWQ U the pciion with whom KEf «iU atiD^ 
Nni ow during Ihc wmmef. If lh«e !• inoU** tddTMi to 
MicAlc thai hcfc: 



Summer Address/Phone. 



Rcgistralion Options: ^ ^^^^ ~ , - , \ 

L You may rttTiter for the complete padtafe of 1991-92 KET Sur Channels l^fessional 
Seminars Oisted below). If you would Uke to itgUter for this package, check the following box. 
Register Site for 91-92 KET Professional Development Package 

2. Or you may register fbr each individual series. Please use the box below to indicate which 
seminar series you are registering I ^r. 



VPrimary School 
^Integrated l^guage Aru 
VSpecial Arts in Education Workshops 
VThe Collaborative Teaching Model 
VNcw Directions in Foreign Ijmguage 
VSpotUghting Middle School Teaming 
^Middle School Mathematics 
VCooperstive Learning D 



PttaM Natci While pc-KtuBUk)r i< iMomimflM, wpicitlly ra liw ctriy hli taniniii. tno4)ier rcgutiilion opfnrtuniiy 
will be offtttd «i lh« txiinnini af ttx «c»iool yeit. 
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MAY 20, 1991 

KET STAR CHANNELS USERS SUMMARY 

Th« lolkHMlna is a current lltUng ol all group* which have discussed firm or potential projects 
tor dSlSTrTon KEtT^ whiSh Wtiymay need support beyond the resources ol the 

Distance Learning staff. 

GROUPS WITH CURRENT/FUTURE COMMITTED PROJECTS - 
Oroaniiatlon: Kentucky Science and Twhnology Counc (. Inc. 
Contact People: Kris KImei, Executive Director 

Project: -Innovation- pilot business teleconlererwes. T«« are cornpleteA two to ga Complete 
hlormatlon Is on file. Th-sy are vary Interested In continuing this project In the fall. 

Oraaniiallon: Cabinet for Human Reaourcea d.„»..„ 
■ Department for Health Servlcea/Radon Program 

Contact People: Jeana Phelps, Coordinator 

Proiacf Two teleconferences (May 9. 1991 and September 1991) on redon in schools, 
i ffl" funds are avaS ($5000) through a federal grant to ccver transponder time. 
SS&I EdlaVst^^^^^ two ta^ool sites (lor the second teleconference 

only). Nancy Carpenter Is coordinating this project. 

OrganSialion: Kentucky Bar Asaoclatlon 

Contact People: Jan Clark, BradCovi^lll 

Project: Several meetings In the lall. 1990, resulted In a plan lor the Kentucky Bar 
Associatkin to provide training to lawyers on thiae occasions next year. Elfli l i nl l Qn s W l l 
^l!!!!!!!?'!!^. K^T . Irom the Unlh/erslty ol Loulsvliie In November, Irom the UnK^erslty ol 
Kentucky 7 Januaiy. and Irom Northern Kentucky University In February lor microwave to 
KET and upHnking to sites at community colleges and state park*. 

Organliatlon: Unlverally of Kentucky Colleae of Library and Information 
Science 

Contact Person: JOy Terhune 

Prelect- A proposal to KET was submit- • In February. 1991 The Fclucation staH Is wo*l"0 
wKern to Imolernent an in:8ealcft4iiflatamJ?r school Jibwianft. There would \iSLSi»^ 
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Oryanlzatlon: Eaatarn Kantucky Unlvaralty Collaga of Nuralng 

Contact People: Dr. Carol Baugh and Deborah Whitehouse 

Projects: EKU Is currently doliverino Nursing 280, an Introductory oourse. through the Star 
Channels system, it k producad on their campuft In Richmond 

and delivered lo sites In Coitin and Somerset. This oourse is taugrn once weekly ir three-hour 
sessions for nine weeks. They have written a proposal for federal funding which would extend 
thU piujecl Into the 1991 •92 school year. They also plan to expand the number ol receive 
sites. If we can efftelontly Import usage of the heypad system to out-of-house pfOductk)ns» they 
are interested In exploring Its use in their course. 

OrflanUatlon: UK Cr«llege of Agriculture 

Contact People; Dr Carta Nichols* Mark £ck>v, 

Rodney Kelly» Director of Program Servk^es Division in the 
Offk^ of Secondary Vocatk:nal Education 

Projects: An April meeting with Dr. Nichols produced several tentative ideas for KET 
cooperation with UK College of Agriculture Including ideas for 'This Is Kentucky- topics and 
other agricultural prograinmlng. 

Dr. Ntehols will be the teacher for a. htah school oourse In advp nnAd flnimai sciancfl dalivflrfld via 
Star Channels. The oourse will air Mondays* Wednesdays* and Frklays beginning In January. 
1992, at 11 a.m. (ET), on the elementary skJe of the transponder. Provisions In the schedule 
have been made. Productton Is planned k> be done in KETs distance learning studtos. Productton 
loglstk2S are yet to be determined. This Is 8 pftot oourse to about 15 schools and will culminate 
with a test whtoh* If passed, will make stiK'.ents eligible for college credit in the course. 



GROUPS WITH COMPLETED PROJECTS & FUTURE PLANS *- 

Oroanlzatlon: Unlvaralty of Kentucky/Agricultural County Extension 
Agenta 

Contact People: RayMyer, Steve Riggins, Mark Ectoff 

Project: Discussions with them last fall leb to « ft^van-itftftsinn wnrkshnp on nrir^fl risk 
m anaQem enVter county extenston agents. The workshop was hekJ two days a week during 
November and December. Evaluations Indteated good reception of this form of training at 
approximately 20 sites with approximately 100 participants. The county extension agents 
were very Interested In pursuing future projects Including a regularly scheduled informational 
teleconference. 
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OrganlMtlon: EatUrn Kentucky Unlvarslty/K^ntueky Dapartmant for 
Social SarvlcM 

Contact Person: Bruce Wotford 

Potential Projects: Several dlscusstons with them led to a thMA-hoiir lAi eoonference to many 
sites In Kentucky for the purpose of traininp teatpr oarento The Subject was..altaiSMQ^ A 
one-hour facllHator training session Wariieidln FetKuary and the teleconference foltowed on 
April 13, 1991. A fo)k)w-up report Is expected soon. 

Oryanliatlon: Kentucky School Boarda Aaaoclatlon 

Contact Person; David Keller, Executive Director 

Project: They did tralninp for school board candidates last fail. They would like to explore 
further activity. 

Oroanliatlon: Govarnora Scholara 

Contact Person: Ui Press* Director 

Project: A meeting in December produced several Ideas for use of Star Channels by Governors 
Scholars program. One which has been Implemented is a two-hour orientation teleconference to 
tfyera! gftographtoally distrihuterf j^itmtnflting the need for Governors Scholars stair 
travel. Results will soon be known. 

Oroanlzatlon: Unlveralty of Loulavllla 

Contact Person: Jim Cheski 

Projects: U of L has delivered several programs through Star Channels, including 4hrea nursing 
jfljlflMilaiaiicflAASfltui d a y Ca r ^ Hay pr og r a m . and .a teleQonM^ncgjby an educ atton expert to_ 
aunlversHv In Ftorkja. We expect that many more programs will come from them. 

Oroanlaatlon: Unlveralty of Kentucky ^ 

Contact Person: PaULeVeque « 

Projects: UK has delivered several programs through Star Channeis* including full enaineerino 
jnri nnffcing courses and several teleconferences . UK generally uses its own uplink so that only 
^nsponder time iniaeded. We expeci thai mahy more programs will come from them. 
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GROUPS WITH SPECIFIC PROJECTS • SPECIFIC TIME HOT YET 
COMMITTED 



Oroinltatlon: Ktnlucky Workforct CablntI 

Contact People: Sandy Qubser, Lucy Nelson, Beth Brinley 

Potential Projects: Several possibilities have been discussed, beginning with ^taff training 
planned for next fall. There will potentially be three initial programs on learning disabilities, 
followed by other topics to be detemilned. Future projects may Include direct teaching to adult 
students. 

Orgenlzatlon: Kentucky Development Committee 

Contact Person: Helen Welsslnger 

Potential Project: This project would take economic development to sevefjl rural pitot sites In 
the state. Two site facilitator training sessions would take place In late August and September. 
A half-day Saturday seminar in October wouM complete the project. An extensive file, 
Including input from many state agencies and organlzattons, is being kept. 

Oroanlzatlon: Kentucky Dtpartment of Peraonnel 

Contact People: Bart>ara Roberts 

Potential Project: Two short teleconferences this fall regarding health Insurance options for 
(fl) f h/^' t"^p*^yftftn nnf* (la) other y tate workers s uch as park, state vocattonal school staff, 
etc. WoukJ be heki in the afternoon in eariy September. 

Organization: Phi Delta Keppa 

Contact People: Bob Carter, Eve Proffitt 

Potential Project: We are currently discusston a teleconference regarding rflsaarch as it 
relates to KERA. T he teleconference oouM possibly take place in the fall, 1991, and include the 
^ neea for researcn in its broadest deflnltton to document the successes of educattonal reform. 

Oroenlzatlon: World Trade Center, Lexington 

Contact People: Kenneth Current, Executive Director 
Jennifer Kane, Assistant Director 
Linda Richardson (Worid Trade Center, Oklahoma City) 

Potential Projects: We have had several dlscuutons with WorkI Trade Center ttaff beginning 
with Sandy several weeks ago. We have discusted provWing training via Star Channels, which 
woukJ faolaca on-site workshops currently h eki In Lexington, Louisville, and Northern 
Kantuoky. 1991 worksnop topici inciuda ft^ f#ign axohanga. oolitical and economic risk and 
^jxporls Insurance. They currently charge a $22 nonmember fee for these half-day workshops. 
A memo and other informatton are on file. 
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Organliatlon: UK Food and Nutrition txlanslon Proaram 

Contact PMple: Dr. Dariene Forrester 

Potential Prolecti: KET agreed to be part ol a proposal to the USDA lor lunds to conduct a 

would deliver training to tood preparers In echools across tt«e state. Funding notilicatlons win 
be sent In mid-April. The proposal is on file. 

Organliatlon: Kentucky Literacy Commlseion 

Contact Person : Audrey Haynes 

Prolecf ■/er tn hA Mft of orant to the ARC to da\hi»t lltaracv training. The grant 

wSlld proJide rr^jjg gii.Ml5fe for literacy prOM dgig. Results ^111 beliTown soon. 

Organliatlon: Kentucky Arte Council 
Contact Person: Marty Newell 

Potential Project: Application pending to NEA lor lunds under a rural tnltiath>e g^y' 'f' «|«|« 
art? agencies. tITwouM bTa »erles of technka O nWlTnfft W^^^^ 
yA^jg^ ^g.. , i....,nin9 ■■■rtience developtn ent. programming. ^'^''"ff^.^.V^ 
SSaSHTiooSC Would like 

S t?To pSJarSs tor comrnunHy groups to air in evening or Saturdays (tor convenient o 
vSlunteer^rds who typically wortc Suring the day): also 21P'<>0'«"» s*^""*' 
teachers which KET Professlonal Development program can accommodate. 

Organliatlon: Eastern Ky Unlwarslty • Soclal/Behawloral Science 

Contact Person: Dr. Ken Nelson 

Potential Prolecf Application pending to Fund tor the Improvement »• 

SSJfl (one 0 2M p3oMli: ••lecied from over 2.000. tor second round consideraUon) 

Proposal lilor a lQUOIUunrnl«f' -^"n""* ""P^v" 'MC""^ high schooiworij^ 

fflSmliSJ. sSTt^gSuil^^oS^^ 

-^c ortlnurt I n servtoeh^ 1993 and 1094 Applied for $2600-2700 tor KET out-of-pocket, 
SSa^U^a^rS!, time under oonskJeraitol,: use of keypads, producing at EKU and use 
of KET only to uplink. 



Organliatlon: 
Contact Person: 



Academic Edge 

Qeorge Ooldsworthy 



Potential Prelect: Appllcatton pending to Nattonal Institute of ChlW Heai«i 
o2vSent/US Dept. of Health » Human Saivtoes-ahouW hesr any day. II funded, would use 
pj^n Snt and produce v ideota pe materials to r livf. Int#r ffc !v» (uUng keyP'ds 



Mumei to be uDlinked^ KET Degmnmg (eaniesi ewn tunmi si»pi. -r^,- ^"r. "•" ••JTi" 
ggSj^^ transponder time (based on figures In support tetter 

from Sandy Welch); plus $5,000 tor set, make-up, etc. 
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Organization: Wtitarn Kantucky Unlvaralty 
Contact Person: Mike Lasslter 

Potenti&) Projects: Several conversatkms have been twd with them regardino tate fionferences o n 
j^h flAi rflfftfm They wouk) produce tor KEWS to KET. The first Is planned for *all, 1991. 



Organization: EKU Dapartmant of Correctional Sarvlcaa 

Contact People: Bruce Wotford, Director 

Fred Kolk>ff. Director of Division of Media Resources 

Potential Projects: Bill Wilson has been discussing several project kjeas with them. Proposal 
summaries are on file. 

Organization: UK Special Education Proposal 

Conlact People: Dr. Deborah Slaton 

Potential Project: KET agreed to be part ot a proposal to the USOE for funds to conduct a project 
to ftHAr thrftfl oQU fSfls toward Special education certiftoatjp n. Courses wouW ncl begin until fall 
1992. Proposal Is pending. 

Organization: Gov. Office for a Drug-Fraa Kantucky 

Contact People: Gary Paukner, Executive Director 

Potential Project: KET agreed to be part of a proposal to the Fed. Office for Substance Abuse 
Prevention for funds to conduct a project which would Include t wo teacher tfaining 
teleconferences annually. Proposal is pending. 



GROUPS WITH GENERAL PROJECT IDEAS * 
Organization: Kantucky Broadcaatara Aaaoclatlon 

Contact Person: J. T. Whittock, Executh/e Director 

Potential Projects: Mr. Whitiock sent a letter last December suggesting that Star Channels 
could be used for required (jjisasi and emergency services training. A telephone conversatton 
resulted In the suggestion by Mr. WhHlo«"that ne wouia contact Mike Maltoy to pursue this 
issue. No further communk»tk)n has ensued. 

Organization: Private Collagas 

Contact Person: John Frazier 

Potential Projects: Sandy passed along a discussion with Mr. Frazier regarding a degree 
program using distance learning. Specific subject discussed was Pacifk: RIM Studies Program. 
To our knowledge, no further discussfon has been conducted beyond that initial contact. 
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Orgtnlzttlon: QcvornmtnttI Swvlc^a Center, Frankfort 
Contact Pofion: EdKlee 

Potential Projacti: Several telephone convertatlons and a meeting with several of GSC staff 
mamberi led to many f>otentlal governmental training opportunities. Their staff were to 
develop apeoifiG proposals and pursue the idea of establishing a production center and 
microwave MnK from their facility In Frankfort to KET. It has been several months since our 
last contact. 

Organliatlon: UK Agricultural Engineering Department 
Contact Person; Dr. William Murphy 

Potential Protects: In a meetlr>g with Dr. Murphy and others at UK, we discussed the possibllHy 
of deHveniKi Radon trairiin gjo the southcm region of the United States. This training would b« 
general In nADRTind apply to the general public. No further communication has ensued. 

Organization: UK Dental School 

Contact Person: Dr. Ed Lyon 

Potential Prolects: A meeting m the fall, 1990. resulted In two potential projects, One would 
bo an unnrifii tra !"'"g •^*>iQn for va rious health care professionals regardingAtpS. The law 
requirerihSualr^^ ^^^i 
explore delivery of a course of study .MliidUtfQiAl(L£ft£liiy .people as^dental assistants. 
Apparently, there are modules already developed which they believe would adapt very nicely to 
the Star Channels system. There were to further refine their ideas and get badt to us before 
fall. 1991. 

Organization: Vocational Schoola 

Contact Person: Barbara Burrows 

Potential Projects: We have met with this staff to explore many possibilities. They are to come 
back to us with proposals. 

Organization: State Parka 

Contact People: Blueford Rice. Director of Resort Parks 
Jim Kennedy 

Potential Projects: We have met with this staff to explore many possibilities. They are to como 
back to us with proposals. 

Organization: Kentucky Department of LIbrarlea and Archives 
Contact Person: Jim Nelson 

Potential Projects: Several Projects have been discussed Including thQjralnjnq qjLP'jblic^ 
librp/ians and library trustle^. Nothing specific yet. 

Organization: Kentucky Aaalative Technology Service Network 
Contact Person: Cindy George, Director of Eastern Center 

Potential Project: We have discussed the possibility of ttatnlng^peopie-connflcled w ith hel p ino 
the 4)aodicapped ^arn to use -devicea which allowJhflm io funetion ^more independently. Gould 
deliver one-hour teleconference to 6 or 6 sties In eastern Ky. No firm timelines have boon 
suggested. 
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KETT/GED ON TV 
USE AND aSNEFITS. 1975*1989 



Avtrag * Aumber of 
•tudtnu tnrollid 
tach ytar 



50.0002 



li8B9 avf formally 
tnroDtd in OED on 

TV 



Ri>mX976*». 

oambar formally 2400,000 700.000 19.446 

anroUid In OBD on 
TV proTAmi and 
aatimattd vitwiri' 

Fh>mm549. 

numbtr^fpa^pli Ii2d9.000 413.000 1M62 

who^itKaOED 

•xamafUr viiwinf 

tht KIT/OtD 

••rlia^ 



eumulatlva tl2^W,100,000 $4,088,700,000 8104,554.730 

aconomie impact 

bftHU on 70%6fthoit 

paiiinsihi OBD 

•xam aaminf 83.800 

moro anntta11y)8 



llndudii 50 itaUi. Wuhinfton, DC, Guam, Mixico, Canada 
700 ♦ adult liaming cintiri 
12 PB8 lyitamft (ovir 160 public atationi) 
38 fidiral torrtctlonal lyitami. 8 itati cometional facilitlti 
200 ♦ bam worldwide fbr tha amid •irvicii 

'ineludio 13 itatoi (ovir 200 adult learning einUri) 
lOPBSiyitami 

12 fidtral eortactional faellitlai 
8 auta aormtional lyitami 

^Baiad on fbrmal anrollminU in OED on TV and on OED on TV book uUa. 

^National and Appalachian flfurci band on ixtrapolation of Kintueky daU f^m 1975-89 
DuHn|thiip«Hod6''%orinro11iiipaiiidthiiita7n. Thi yearly aviraft fluctuaUi A 
1975 otudy of the Appalachian euui by Oaorge Eyeur of Morehead Sutt UnlvereUy 
f Rtabliehed a 88% paie rate, but the more connrvativa figure ie uiad above. 

<^Baead on Who Tak%$ thi GED Tot. a national eurvey completed In 1980 by Andrew 
Malitio and Doug Whitney (available from the American Council on Education), and on 
1984 and 1988 uiS Department of JLabo^ data fVom the bureau of Sutiitici Accorduig lo 
1986 Department of Labor dau, the unemployment rate for adulu with 4 yean of high echoc) 
wae 8.9% oompaud to n.6% for adulte with leii than 4 yeare. 
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With fintwid niMonil lUmtion U> adult liUncy ihrouf h ProjKl Uttr icy U.S (PLLS 
and othir InlliiUvii, ifT-rU to iducitc idulti hive Incriind drimiticilly during ihf liu 
<bur yiiri. Thi um and b«n«nta of T^f KETiQED Serm hivt incniitd in four inii; 

•f1k# KST/GED S0U9 offm ffftcttvt, dirMt initniotioo for adulu prtp«riiig for tht 
OED. A Mw vtriion of thi KET ifriM wii oompl^Ud in )985 to updiu it? wnUnt md 
ineorportte improvimtnti biMd on ixpiriinM with tht orirnil iinii. Thi Mriii 
bnn tha mlpiint of nitionil tnd rtfioni) •warda*. 

tn tUt«i whm proiptctlvi vfiwiri in lemntd ind inronid In t GED on TV pror«m. 
iht numbtr of •nrolltft who Uki md piii thf OED Uit li high In Ktnlttcky, tht piii 
riti for piopU Ukinf tht tut tfttr wtiching tht ttHtt tnd utinf tht ^c^l^P'^y*"! ^ 
workbooht w«t 82% in IW. 75% in 1966. tnd 67% in mt Wttt Virfinit btgtn i OED 
4urinil9SS*$9. TodoU.thtptttrtUfor tnrolltttUkinf thttfttilM%. Thtt 
txctptiontlly high rttt it btttd on ttrly ttmpitt of tnrollttt tnd it txpocud to drop 
•omtwhtt tt mort onrrllttt ttkt tht txtm. In |)oth progrtmt. vitwrtrt ort Kwntd. 
oneourtgtd to wttch tht Hrltt or rtftrrtd to tppropnttt pror»Tn». ^Wt workbookt. tnd 
informtd tbout dtut tnd tocttiont for tht OED exim 

Among tht tUttt brotdcitting TKi KSTlGlD SiHii. thtrt trt t vtritty of modtlt for 
how protptotivt vitwtrt trt tcrttntd. rtftrrtd. tnd tncourtgtd to ukt tht OED txtm 
Many tUUt and locthtitt htvt purchtttd righU to duptictU ttU of tht 43, 30.mtnote 
prori^i ^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ieetttibtt in t vtritty of Mttingt. 

In North CtfOlint» for txtmplt. tht CtnUr for PuMic Ttltvition tnd Community 
Colltf t tyttom work togtthtr to providt brotdctitt tnd copitt of tht toptt In Dttroit. 
through public Ultvition ttttion WTVS, THi KET f GED Sfnf$ ttptt htvt bttn 
incorportttd into Adult Bttie Educttion dtttroom pror«"»« trt tito uttd on $ 
^tck-out bttit for tdultt who ctn not mttt tt dtttroom tittt. 



^Oraduatot of GED on TV propWiM rooaivt poroonal and aoonomlc btneflto. In 1 1 990 
KET conducted t follow-up turvty with 779 g^tduttti of tht Kentucky OED on TV 
proro^ Tht mtdttn tgt of tht g^tdutttt wtt 33 tt tht timt of tht turvty. with ■ rfigt* 
in igt from 1 6*61 ; thty compltud tht OED itit 1 -3 yttrt ttrbtr GED rtcipitnU rtpontd 
tht following rtttont for computing t OED: 

untmploytd/noodtd Job 5 6% 

tmployod^todtd botttr Job 6*7% 

wanted admittion to votationtljob 13<S% 
triininf . or eoUege 

wanted to empheeix^ importance of S7.3% 
•duoation to children 

wanted eelf aaUefeetion ^6.5% 
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Thty alio nporud that tht OED hid htiptd them do tht foDowinf 



tnrol] in •olUfti junior or 25.7* 
oommunity oolUft, vocational 
tralninf, or other profram 



obtain a job, kttp a job. or receivt a 46.4% 

jpronotion 



inertAM ineomt tl-SOOO/yw 18.5% 



IncrMao ineomt l3*700(Vytar 



22.1% 



inertau ineomt ovtr ITOOO/ytar 



11.8% 



Of tht 53.8% who wtrt unemployed when Uking the OED. half are now tmployed. 



•BrateftiBf 71U KETfGSD SeHte otrvte at ta awarentie and nNrultmtnt tool for 
baaio okiUe proframa. Meny lUtee which are broadcaitiof the eenee eui^wjde have 
diioovered its value for promoting aduU hteracy efforu. In Minneeota. broadc^eie are 
htavily prowoted along with the etatewide liuracy hotline number. During Januery 
laPO. the Minnewu hotline received a record 671 eellt Uhe largtei number of calle per 
iBont! rtotived in over 5 yeare of operation) Over 360 callere ipeciflcaliy rtqueeted 
information about OED programe. Other eutei heve had eimilar reeulte. Ourtng 1968- 
89. the KentucVy OED on TV proram promoUd 3 enrollment periode for the bfoadcaiii 
and receivtd 8972 calle Of that touK 9825 were enrolled in OED on TV after icreening. 
othere received information and referreti to appropriate programe. 



•Bmdoa«tiBi11^ffEr/CS0$eHffhaefofui«dimbU<^ In 
moet lUtae that are broadeaiting the eenes. repreeenutivee from buiineeeee, 
government, public tf levieion, eeble eyetemi. Adult Baeic Education programe. and 
other litaracy provider! come together (o coordinau their afTorte Theee coelitione 
provide the neceeeary promotional and referre) networke to make the eutewide 
broadcaete for tht adulti eeeking buetc ekille inetruetion ae effective ae poeeible 

Bueineeeae hevt bnn ganeroue in their partnenhipe. In Kentucky Aehland Oil 
Foundation made eome of the Aret gr^nti for new initiativee in utiliiing the OED eerier 
Binoe that time, KET hae ^. .oyed ganeroui eupport for its literacy initiatives and has 
eponMred a welNcoordineted OED on TV program. 

In MinnaaoU. Colorado, and eaveral other aUUe» development and^or diftnbution of 
promotional matahale hae been donated by bueineeeee; broadcaet Hghu have been 
eponeortd with pi^lic and private finding In addition to promoting the GED on TV 
program laetyear. Thi Contra Cotfa Tima of California donaud copiee of the 
eompanion booke fbr the eeHee to adult learners in their area. Numeroue exemples of 
eimilar efToru can be found in communitiee where the OED aeries is broadcast. 
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Senator Pell. We now turn to Mr. Frederic Glazer, who is the 
director of the West Virginia Library Commission, Science «nd Cul- 
tural Center, Charleston, WV. 

Mr. Glazer. Thank you very much, Senator Pell. 

What I d like to suggest i«j a "national library card," which is not 
evolutionary nor revolutionary, but merely a retuin to basics. A 
simple, interactive entry to the public library is not a modem, code 
access, computer terminal or high-tech communication device— just 
a nationally accepted card in the hands of a user is the essence of 
books"^ ^" mterchange between lenders of books and readers of 

In the beginning was the word. The word became the book, and 
the natural consequence of this is the book in the hands of the bor- 
rower. Through issuance of a nationally-recognized library card it 
would be possible for all of our citizens, young and old, urban and 
rural. East Coast and West coast, Sun Belt and Snow Belt, to step 
up to a circulation desk in any public library in America and 
borrow a book. 

We can launch space probes thousands of miles into the atmos- 
phere and communicate with crew and equipment. We can deploy 
^ne-half million troops halfway around the world and provide the 
supplies and materials to sustain them. We are a very mobile socie- 
ty There were 650 million trips taken in 1988. A lot of people and 
a lot of places, spending a lot of money. In fact, probably most of 
them were using credit, as there were 108 million cardholders 
using 859 million credit cards. We are advised "Don't leave home 
without them. But we might as well leave our library cards home 
because they aren t good when we cross over city, county or State 
lines. 

We are not required to qualify for a license to operate a car in 
J e*®" '"^''S^^ banking has received a congressional go- 
ahead. Surely, we can provide our citizens with a library card 
which can be accepted across State lines. 

We must turn our attention to the unencumbered exchange of 
books across political boundaries. The Federal funds pumped into 
our Federal library program should be the rationale to offer all of 
these materials to all of our citizens, regardless of State or place of 
residence. Geographical and jurisdictional barriers must come 
down if we truly believe that libraries serve democracy. 

There can be one card for all Americans— the all-American li- 
brary card. Senator Pell, I'd like to present you with the first all- 
American library card. [Applause.] 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Glazer. I'd like to also present a card to Mr. Ramirez and 
his faniily to visit library resources. West Virginia; and Ms. Kim- 
ball, when you walk through West Virginia, we want you to walk 
into every library, and they'll be waiting for you. 

Thank you very much. [Applause.] 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much, Mr. Glazer. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Glazer (with an attachment) fol- 
lows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Mr. Glazer 

I am Frederic J. Glaze Director of the West Virginia Library Commission. West 
Virginia is proud of its tradition of extending library service to all citizens, regard- 
less of place of domicile. 

In 1973 the West Virginia Library Commission created the nation s Tirst State* 
wide Borrowers Card. How, eighteen years later; we are preparing to extend use of 
our library services to visitors in our communities who are away from home and 
wish to borrow a book. 

As a result of our third Governor's Conference on Libraries in 1990, West Virginia 
offered the world s Tirst International Library Card, honored at 51 locations around 
the globe (Attachment 1). 

Today we wish to strike a balance between a library card offered only for use 
throughout West Virginia and one good for global travelers. A resolution from our 
recently concluded Governor s Conference called for the creation of a National Bor- 
rowers Card. To this end the West Virginia White House Conference delegation pro- 
poses a resolution which would recommend the creation of a borrower's card nation- 
ally recognized in public libraries in all states, tlie District of Cx)lumbia and territo- 
ries. We would encourage all states to endorse this concept in their Long Range 
State Program. We hope that the White House Conference in its resolutions will 
request F^eral funding for LSCA Title III, earmarked to initiate implementation of 
the National Card over a five year period. 

If libraries are to serve democracy and provide for the enlightenment of all of our 
citizens, there can be no barriers or restrictions to access of the materials in our 
public libraries . . . public libraries that have most-likely beneficed in several ways 
from Federal Library Services and Construction Act funds during the 35 years of 
the Act. Specifically, Federal funds under LSCA Title III have been categorical 1}' set 
aside for interlibrary cooperation and resource sharing grants. The natural exten- 
sion of Title III would call for encouraging and facilitating the interaction hctwet'n 
a library borrower and a public library . . . giving the opportunity for a person 
having a nationally accepted card to have borrowing privileges at any public library 
in any state which receives any form of federal funds under I.SCA. 

To disallow citizen access to walk-in library service in publicly funded libraries is 
a denial of democracy. Geographic location and doniiciU' should not restrict or deny 
any of us the opportunity to walk into any public lihmry m America and borrow a 
book . . . provided that the person is a re^nsie red library user in their locality and 
had an opportunity to acquire a n.«lionaIly recognized borr vers card. In a democra- 
cy, the library not only collects anvi .^^tores information and materials, but the li- 
brary distributes the information and materials. Freedom to know and acquire ma- 
terials is an opi'n dtxn to an unrestricted public library. 

We are witn(:ss.'ie.<^ to rapid change and upheaval in nations which relied on repres- 
sion and rent ru lion of information to subject their people. The auest for democracy 
has tunibled global walls of separation, and where information had seeped through 
the cracks, it is now pouring across borders. The propelling force has been and will 
continue to be the dream of democracy . . . the desire for the free flow of goods, serv- 
ices and information. The desire to know and discover wild crumble walls and 
unlock chains of repression. From the ugliness of the Berlin Wall to Tianannmen 
Square to the impoverishment of Soweto, the human spirit seeks release from un- 
natural bondage. 

We are a free people in a democratic society and we are certainly amon^^ the most 
mobile in the world. In 1989. 34 million U.S. adults took a total of 170 million busi< 
ness trips. All travel by U.S. residents in 1988 totalled 656.1 million trips taken by 
1,232.5 million people. Distances travelled averaged almost 1,000 miles and over- 
night stays averaged 4.6 days per trip. A lot of people, in a lot of places, spending a 
lot of money! In fact, probably most of them left home using credit ... as in the 
same year there were 108.4 million cardholders using 859.5 million credit cards! All 
of which is to point out that travelers are advised '*l5on't leave home without it". . . 
the credit card. But these same travelers might as well leave their library cards at 
home, because they woulii not be able to borrow a book beyond their city or county 
limits! 

A nationally accepted borrowers card will democratize the opportunity for library 
service. The issues considered at State conferences and subsequently selected for the 
White House Conference identified no fewer than 30 instances which call for a na- 
tionally accepted library card. The Chief Officers of State Library Agencies in their 
Legislative Principles for the White HoMse Conference declare a ''Right to Quality 
Library and Information Services. Every individual, regardless of geographic loca- 
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tion, disability, age. literacy level or other condition shall hMvt« ;k < » r ? \r. I>asic li- 
brary service." 

We can launch space probes thousands of miles inu* lif jttmo.sphore and commu- 
nicate with crew and equipment. , . J r 

We can deploy one half million troops lialt^vr.v .lumnd the ^.'lobe and provide the 
supplies and materials to sustain th; m 

Fortunately or unfortunalt^ly, wi* a»v not required to qualify for a license to oper- 
ate a car in each sUxtr 

Interstate b:\iikiMf. Ins vt i fivt^l ConKressional go ahead. 

Credit c:\nU l!;«v;' i itMted an unprecedented ability to acquire good^ and services 
in evtM v p:*i't ot tnir country. 

Surt iv wr can provide our citi/.ens with a library card which can be accepted 
MCToss State lines. 

We must turn our attention to the unencumbered exchange of books and mtorma- 
tion across state lines. There are federal funds pumped into our public library pro- 
grams. This in itself should be part of the rationale to offer materials found in 
public libraries to all of our citizens, regai-dless of state or place of residence. 

Geographic and jurisdictional ba riers must come down if we truly believe that 
libraries serve democracy. 

There can be one card for all Americans— the All America Library Card! 





US 



From the people who created the nation's 
first Statewide Borrower's Card... 



the world's first 

International 
Ubrary Card! 



West Virginia 
International Library Card 



a&sum«t iMpO()S«t«iir)r H;r. and tra (itvxn 
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Boms of the enclosed library card arc extended library privileges from Singapore to 
Helrwliiaiid many places in between. All of the VTLS worldwide automated libraries 
will temtlus card to the distinguished West Virginians who visit these Libraries. 

Yompjteway to the world of information begins at the local public library aful the 
V/estYtginia Library Commission. 

i InunucleMl Ubtary Card Uhonoted M the foMowint kxtlioni. 
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Senator Pell. Now we'll hear from Richard Miller, who is the 
State librarian from Helena, MT. We skipped over you before be- 
cause I was hoping Mr. Williams would be back to introduce you, 
but he is busy voting for the Whip on the House side. 

Mr. Miller. 

Mr. MiLLEH. Thank you. Senator Pell. 1 am glad to be here. 
I am happy to be here to testify before this joint congressional 
hearing and especially to— I hope— great Representative Williams 
before the end of this hearing, from the great State of Montana, 
my adopted home State. 

The Chief Officers of State Library Agencies, COSLA, have asked 
me to speak on their behalf. I will be drawing my remarks from a 
document recently approved by COSLA and entitled, ^'Legislative 
Principles for the White House Conference on Libraries and Infor- 
mation Services," and although I don't have time to review all the 
points of this excellent statement, a copy of which is attached to 
my testimony, I would like to offer the following summary. 

COSLA advocates four basic principles on which to proceed for 
the improvement of library and information services in the United 
States. First, every person, regardb s of geographic location, dis- 
ability, age, literacy level or othei condition, shall have access to 
basic library services. 

Second, libraries and other information providers must use new 
technology to improve services. 

Third, well-educated and competitively-paid staff who continu- 
ously upgrade their skills are iissential for equal access to services. 

Fourth, the Federal-State partnership needs to be strengthened 
by means such as improving fiscal strategies, increasing discretion 
at the State level, and an upgraded status for library programs 
within the Department of Education. 

I request that you read my complete testimony and the complete 
text of the COSLA document for more details. 

Finally, let me end by mentioning a few concerns from Montana 
and from I think much of the West. Some months ago, a blue 
ribbon panel in our State completed a report on ^'Libraries at 
Risk;* and I will attach a copy of that to my testimony as well. 
Several of the points made in that report include the possibility of 
establishing joint public and school libraries, especially in smal) 
towns; the need for creative public and private sector efforts, and 
the lack of health care information to our rural areas. These issues 
also emerged from our governor's conference. 

We are also concerned about the literacy levels on our Native 
American reservations. 

At the Federal level, I hope you will re-examine the dilticulties 
faced by large, sparsely-populated States such as Montana. Costs 
associated with getting services to widely dispersed population cen- 
ters, for mileage, for telecommunications and so forth, are prohibi- 
tive. Just because people live in such areas does not mean that 
they are less deserving or less needful of library services. I ask that 
you recognize this fact and work with those of us in the West and 
other sparsely-populated areas in sorting out an acceptable compro- 
mise on this issue. . 

Several months ago, the Mark County City Library in Wh^te oul 
phur Springs moved to a newly-renovated library, and just to give 
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you an example of how things may be a bit different in the West, 
they moved their books by putting them on wooden pallets, cover- 
ing them with saran wrap, and moving them in a horse trailer. 
Now, I am originally from Pennsylvania, and I guess I consider 
myself a city boy to start with, so to make conversation I said, ''Did 
you sweep out the horse trailer before you moved the books?*' And 
I was informed in no uncertain terms that you don't sweep a horse 
trailer— you shovel a horse trailer [Laughter,] 

The West is indeed unique in some ways, I hope that Federal 
support for libraries can reflect the diversity and uniqueness of our 
country. 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify before you today. [Ap- 
plause,] 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much, Mr, Miller. 
[The prepared statement of Mr, Miller follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Mr, Miller 

Good morning, Senator Pell, Senator Simon, and Representative Williams (and 
other members of the committee if present), delegates, alternates, observers and 
others present at this historic second White House Conference. My name is Richard 
Miller, and I am the State Librarian in Montana. I am most happy to be here todav 
before this Joint Congressional Hearing, and especially to greet Representative Wil- 
liams from the great state of Montana, my adopted home state, and thank you for 
the opportunity to testify. I have been asked to testify today representing the Chief 
Officers of State Library Agencies. I intend to begin my testimony doing just that, to 
add comments specific to Montana and to the West (if I may be somewhat presump- 
luous), and then to end with Montana-specific testimony. I mentioned the word 
"presumptuous" because I have lived in Montana for only two and one-half years, 
having sojourned for fourteen years in Missouri, and having been born and raised in 
Pennsylvania. I hope that, in asking me to testify for the Chief Officers, there may 
have been some recognition that I have lived and worked in three distinct sections 
of the country. But 1 have a feeling that it ht \ more to do with the presence of 
Representative Williams at this Joint Hearing, and the essential role he played in 
the reauthorization of the Library Services and Construction Act and in his efforts 
to promote the use of acid-free paper for federal government documents. We have 
Senator Pell to express our thanks to also, for all his efforts in regard to acid-free 
paper as well. 

COSLA-Rklatkh Tfotimony 

I will begin by summarizing the document recently produced by COSLA entitled, 
''legislative Principles for the White House Conference on Libraries and Informa- 
tion Services." This is an excellent document and is attached to my testimony 
before you today. In the introduction to this document, COSLA noted the following: 

—The effective functioning o' American democracy, a literate and educated work- 
force, and the productivity of our economy all require high quality and broadly 
scoped library and information services. 

— Kach level of government— federal, state and local— have roles and responsibil- 
ities to play in providing these .services. / 

—This White House Conference offers an opptirtunity to Reexamine the federal 
role in support of these services. \ 

—Despite regular attempts to eliminate or reduce sfgntricantly funding for l^SCA, 
Congress has continued to recognize the need for its continuance. 

—The funding for college and university libraries has continued since 19()4 but 
has been weakened and is inadequate. 

—Since the placement of funding for sch{X)l library media centers was moved 
from categorical funding to block grant funding with discretion to be exercised 
at the local level, such libraries have suffered tremendously from lack of ade- 
quate funding. 

The following legislative principles, approved June L*8. at the COSLA meet- 
ing in Atlanta, Georgia, reaffirm the organization s support for the Federal roles 
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and action r..omrnendati.ns included in the document. The following principles are 
presented for your consideration: 

.rXr oindition. ,Im have ''^ 'l^^' ^^'ZS^'t:,,,,*'^'' "1"> «" 

ly diverse population. 
Everyone knows how the demographics are chanKing in (JJ^ J-j^^^J^rTf grouTs 
comin/more diverse. The ^^'^^^'^f^l^^^^^^^ A ri ln^AmSns, Native 

which previously were considered mmor^^^^^^^ ^.^^ disabilities-than 

Americans, other People°f color older Americans an^ 1^ 
has ever been the case '" the past, ™t at tor^^^^^^^^ workforce (and per; 
since we no longer h^^^Je luxury of a™ n? a hom g^^^^^ ^^^^^^ 
haps we never did, but only ^"""Kni wc um because "those people 

whole sections of our country ""•/.K/.'^tVTceJ' or becausrthey are located in 
don't read and really don t "f^^ ibrary servi^^^^^^^ y .^^^ ^^^^^^ 

areas so sparsely P^P^'^^'^Vnlri nro elg to cS^^^ we deny adequate library 

l^vSoK - ^"^ -^''""'^"^ ^ 
old model of service which no longer exists. 

Technology Supimrts Improved Serm^^^ information services 

Improved technological resources ^ recognized in the 

• are to' keep up with the --mands of o^^^^^^^^^ i„ «,hich allow 

rjrrt: tr^°:et^ddei\'^^ Titles I, II and III, at the strong 

-llihiieTmurhave adequace equipment and trained staff to provide access to 
these new technologies for their customers. 
Better Pen^onnel Mwim.s ^''''f';;'''^'^;:;;;^ . .yell-educated, competitively paid, and 

bnuv a^Pncy. . r upo^rate titles possible, and 

and include funding for libraries. "maintenance of 

-S'l.dminWm.ivv lov,-! of library p,^n„n« v,iU„n .ho U S. ft^parlmen. of 

Edur.ation should be up^radod. 

MoNTANA-lUn.ATKl) TtUSTlMONY 
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tive) comments. As I stated at the beginning of my testimony, I have lived in Mon- 
tana for the past two and one-half years, and so it may be a bit presumptuous for 
me to making statements which I purport to represent the Western perspective. 
Nevertheless I will make such statements, based on the findings of Montana's Blue 
Ribbon Panel on Libraries at Risk which was appointed by our State Library Com- 
mission and headed up by James Nybo, who is the chair of Montana's delegation to 
this conference. A copy of the findings of this panel is attached to my testimony 
before you today. I will not go through all the findings, but commend it to your 
reading. Some of the highlights of the study include the following: 

—The "risks" related to libraries in Montana fall under three main categories: 
funding, cooperation, and technology. (Sounds very much like what we are deal- 
ing with at this conference.) 

— Especially in smaller communities, the possibility of joint services and facilities 
betwe^m public and school media centers must be explored because the tax base 
is not sufficient to sustain two separate facilities. 

—Creative partnei^hips between public and private sectors must be explored and 
established because of limited resources and if libraries can hope to keep up 
with the information explosion, and new technology, etc. 

—Montana is about to become the country's largest U.S. House of Representa- 
tives' district because the state will move from two representatives to one in the 
House, this despite the fact that Montana is the fourth largest state geographi- 
cally and itfi population grew about 2% since 1980. 

I have heard the arguments and have had arguments with my counterparts in 
other states concerning repre.sentation and funding for larger, western, sparsely 
populated states and there probably is no way to work around the fact that it costs 
more to serve more people. That is why much federal funding is "population 
driven." But I want there to be a recognition that it also costs more to reach people 
in a state like Montana— in mileage costs, in telecommunications costs, and so forth. 
Having been born in Pennsylvania L at one time, possessed the typically eastern 
lack of undei'standing about the expansive distances in the west. I thought Penn.syl- 
vania was a large state as I used to drive across it. But several years ago I used a 
map produced by one of my staff during the liSCA oversight hearings in Kalispell, 
Montana which shows Montana superimposed on a map of the midwest and parts of 
toaster n United States. Here is what it showed. If the northwest corner of Montana 
were to be placed in Chicago, its eastern border cuts through Washington, D.C. Yet 
the entire state has 7./J),0()r) people. 

I mentioned earlier that the United States cannot afford to ignore any of its 
people, for the demographic reasons stated earlier. The new telecommunications 
technology lends itself to providing .service.s in a state such as Montana, but it do(\s 
not come cheap. And that is where the federal government comes. It is obvious that 
with under SOO,(HH) people, the tax base is insufficient to supiMjrt adequate services 
of all sorts in the state. But, if the entire country is to be competitive, we will have 
to recognize that pt^ople in remote parts of this land cannot be ignored, (iiven the 
political realities of our country, one part of the country will not willingly give up 
resources. Therefore, it will probably be iieces.sary to increase the amount ol" fund- 
ing under I^SCA and other library-related funding. I ask that you specify such Innd- 
in>? to recognize that difficulties faced by states such as Montana in attempting to 
get library and information services to its citizens. The lesson has recently been 
learned with highway funding. The sparsely populated western states will be receiv- 
ing more money in recognition of the many additional miles of road. But this was 
only accomplished by "sweetening the pot," .so to speak, so that more populous 
states would not lose their highway funding. 

1 have learned much since moving to Montana. Recently Meagher Cbunty-City Li- 
brary in White Sulphur Springs moved into a newly-renovated public library. The 
hooks were moved by horse trailer, put on wooden pallets and wrapped in Saran 
Wrap. Making convtTsation with a local official. 1 asked if the trailer had been 
.swept out before being used. 1 was informed that horse trailers are not "swe[)t out." 
hut "shoveled out." Some things are different in the west. Federal support for li- 
braries nerds to support and recogni/e these differfnces. 

Thank you for the opportunity to testily bel'ore you today. 
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Lkcjislativk PiuNCim:s fuk thk Whitk Housk ('(infkkknck on LiHKAuib:s and 

Inkokmation SKKVict:s 

iNTRoniicrriDN 

Effective functioning^ of American democracy nMjuires tM^ial access to library and 
information services for all citizens. A literate, eduaited \V(n'kforce supported by up- 
to-date information resources end technoloj^y is essential il this country is to have a 
productive economy competitive in the global marketplace. 1 hereton-, the Ki'^'i^^'^i 
possible scope and quality of library and information services must be available to 

^'Ea^h^^evel of government has appropriate roles and responsibilities to perform 
which are complementary to onf» another, and each level niust provide strong lead- 
ership in the development of library and information services 

The White House Conference on Library and Information Services allords an op- 
portunity to re-examine federal n)!es in support of library and inlormation services 
Members of Congress have asked that the White Hi>use C onferetui' recommi'nd 
.ways that the Library Services and Construction Act can he expanded and strength- 
ened when reauthorized in UM)4. i , i * * i i 

Since the Library Services and Construction Act has enabled states and lo- 
calities to develop and improve services for all persons, to iinprovr public library 
facilities, and to create interlibrary coojH'ration ami resource sharing netwf)rks. Con- 
iiress has rewnitedly rejected administration proposal to eliminate l^C A, to narrow 
it,s focus, and to reduce its funding. Federal assistance for col ege and univeisuy li- 
braries and for library educati(m have been included m the Higher hducation Act 
since 1%4. although provisions have been weakened aral funding f^J'^, ^^'^'^^ 
euuate Ftnleral supiK)rt for school library media programs, once provided in the hU- 
mentarv and Secondary Kdiication Act. was weakened whcr. these provisions were 
incorporated in*o the Education Consolidation and Improvement Act in l.^^l with 
use of funds deierniined .solely at the local level. . , ^ n u 

The C^hief Officers of Stjite Library Agencies (COSLA) participated with o her li- 
brary organizations in developing and adopting the position l^'M'^^//' 
Servitvs for a Ihvvrsv Pvopiv: The Roivs of t/iv h'iimti (unrrnnwnt I he ( hiel OMi- 
cers reaffirm their support for the Federal roles and actu^n r(v<)inmendations in- 
cluded in that document. To strengthen these and other prop()sals ( OSl.A presents 
the following legislative princi[)les from the stat(^s for discussion by participants in 
the White Hou.s<» Conference on Library and Information l^ervices. 

Hicirr TO Quamtv LtiiKAUY and iNroUMATioN Skuvu ks 
Every imiividuaU regardless of geographic location, disability, age. literacy level 
or other condition, shall have access to basic library serN ices. ,,|,w..,tmn 
For ea4i American, the library is the most popular and most ava-lahle edui,« ion 
and information resource. Increasingly, (>tliei goverriment ''f^'^^'l^^'^y';^^^^^ 
upon libraries as their priniarv or secondary distributor of inlormation and niatei h 
als. ranging from environmenial studies to tax l;.)rms Uomv, tlu' tax bas(' and 
rapacity of local governmental units to provide adequate collections, facilities, stall 
inHnd I^Tvices varies gveatly. This calls for fedend and state lundmg to ensure 
«'uuit;ihlc libnirv scrvu'cs Ibr all. , 

As th.' 21st ccnturv iipiHOiiclifS, lit.nuics need to strcn^'llicii .•x'stinK scrvKcs 
through a |Mrt!i.'.shi|,..f Irflcral, st;it.-. arul local Kovrrnni.Mits wh.l.' j .■vrlopitiK new 
<"n.dio..s at.(l scrvicU to .Tspo.ui to n.-cds ol an Hhnually and culturally divcrso 
()o))ulati<)ti. 

Tkciin()1.(i<.v Si'iM'oiMs Imimuivki) Skkvk ks 
lal.rarics and oth.T information proMilcr^ nuiM ulili/c now aiul dcvclopinu infor- 
mation Icchnolonii's to addross conScinjiorai y service reijuirenients 

Information resource sharing supported by national standards is a successlul 
strateKV used bv local librari.'s to .-xiMnd ibi'ir s.-rvi.e capacity. N.'w terhnaloMes 
wbich can L-reatlv eNimml tbis capacity nius! be mad- availabl.. to and allnrdable 
iov libraries arid'otber information provider.; to address ..■..nt^-nii.oi a-y service .v 
(piireineiits. 

'"^'''.'-Sltimial stand.uds wliirh streni;tb. n f ecbnolo^;ical relationships .iinonM librar- 

i<-s and otber intoriiiation p"'^ i''''''^ .11 
.-.TI.e proposed National Ke,.e:ucb and Ivluct iati Nclunrk 1 >. ,(K\ 1 mu.-t uu'lude 
lil)ra'ics as important componenls oftbis new bi^b nu^ tecbiu-loKical capacity 
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—State telecommunications networks must .incorpcjrate libraries as key local con- 
nections in the state's information infrastructure. 

—Library bibliographic records must be converted to electronic formats to broad- 
en the base for general resource sharing. 

—Libraries must be encouraged to develop, maintain anrl provide access to quality 
full-text databases of local and regional information. 

—All libraries must have the equipment and trained personnel to offer their cus- 
tomers the resources and services available through the new technologies. 

Libraries must effectively utilize information technologies to better manage their 
operations and integrate information resources in new formats into more compre- 
hensive service programs. Centers for technological innovation must be developed in 
libraries to build on our profession's commitment to user service. 



Personnel who are well educated, competitively paid, and who continuously up- 
grade their knowledge and skills are essential if everyone is to have equal access to 
basic library services. 

There is strong evidence that by the year 2000, there will be a serious shortage of 
professional Librarians, The closing of a number of graduate library schools is 
having an impact on this projected shortage. Aggressive recruiting, more scholar* 
ships, expanded access to graduate library education, and improved salaries are all 
needed to attract and retain "the best and the brightest" representatives of our di- 
verse culture in a highly competitive workforce. 

Personnel in libraries must upgrade their knowledge and skills by participating in 
continuing education opportunities and programs in order to cope witn changing 
technology, the information explosion, a more diverse and better educated clientele, 
cultural diversity and other demands placed on the local library. 



Stiite library agencies are charged with the responsibility for the establishment, 
improvement, and evaluation of library services statewide. These agencies are in a 
u nique position in each state to evaluate the library needs of its citizens and develop 
programs and services to meet these needs. Therefore, all federal programs for li- 
brary services must be administered by the state library agency. 

Federal library programs must be flexible so each state can determine how feder- 
al funds are to be used to address the needs of the states. It must be recognized that, 
due to differences among the states, federal priorities and state priorities do not 
always coincide. In order to provide the best library service to all. COSLA recom- 
mends that there be as few separate titles as possible in all federal library legisla- 
tion and that the state library agencies be allowed more discretion to direct federal 
funds to meet Congressional priorities at the state and local levels. 

Planning and evaluation of statewide library service.^ are critical functions of 
state library agencies and must be done in cooperation with all tyf)es of libraries, 
other infornnation providers, a^r^encies of state government, and citizens of the state. 

The federal government must recognize the role of libraries as information pro- 
viders in legislation addressing such pressing concerns as drug abuse, literacy, em- 
ployment training, youth at risk, and an aging population. Information components 
of such prof^rams must include funding for libraries. 

To strengthen the federal/state partnership, ,special consideration should be given 
to funding formulas which account for diversity among the .states; a maintenance of 
effort which is properly defined; and, forward funding for all federal library pro- 
grams. 

With these iwsitive changes iuid renewed efforts to upgrade the administrative 
level of library programs within the U.S. Department of Education, a strengthened 
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federal/state partnership will work lor improvements in library and information 
services to benefit Americans. 

' COSLA Legislation Committee 

William G. Asp 
James W. Fry 
James B. Johnson 
Bartholomew A. Kane 
James A. Nelson, Chair 
J. Maurice Travillian 

Sharon G. Womack • • j u 

Senator Pell. I am happy to say that we have been joined by 
Congressman Owens and Congressman Neal, who will take oyer 
from here. I believe Congressman Neal will have some interestmg 
testimony to offer. . 

I wish everybody here good luck m this White House conference, 
f hope you do as well as the last one, where 55 of your 64 recom- 
mendations were incorporated into law. Some of the ideas that 
have been advanced here are obviously excellent, and I would hope 
that the percentage of acceptance and success may be the same. 

I now turn the gavel over to Congressman Owens. 

Mr. Owens. [Presiding.] I understand Congressman Neal has a 
statement to make. 

Opening Statement of Representative Richard Neal 

Mr. Neal. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
I apologize for being late, but like the other members ot our 
caucus, the 274 members of the Democratic Caucus, they are on 
Capitol Hill riRht now, participating for the election of the new 
Democratic Whip, and that's why you and I obviously were late. 

I want to thank Senator Pell as well. One of the things 1 am 
proudest of in the 17 years that I have been in public life from the 
city council to the mayor's office to Congress has been consistent 
support for libraries. I'd like to offer just a couple of brief quotes 
that I think are not only timely, but I also think that they very 
clearly demonstrate that the library, as Mr. Cohen of the Washing- 
ton Post reminds us, is an essential yiuhlic service. 

"If this Nation is to be wise as well as strong, if we are to 
achieve our destiny, then we need more ideas from more wise men 
reading more good books in more public libraries." That's a quote 
from Senator John F. Kennedy, who was responding to a question- 
naire in the Saturday Review on October 29 of 1960. 

But most importantly, for those of us in Western Massachusetts, 
we are reminded of Kennedy's journey as President to dedicate the 
Frost Library at Amherst College. 

"Libraries are memories, and in this library you will have the 
memory of an extraordinary American, much more than that, 
really an extraordinary human being. And also you will have the 
future And all the young men who come into this library will 
touch something of distinction in our national life and, I hope, give 
something to it." Those were President Kennedy s remarks on Oc- 
tober 23 of 1963 as he dedicated the Frost Library. 
Now these are remarks from Congressman Neal, 
Many people in these hard economic times have come up with 
the idea of cutting library services as a way of balancing a local, 
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State or Federal budget. The current administration is requesting a 
cut of more than 75 percent in the Education Department library 
programs from the $148 million appropriated last year to $35 mil- 
lion this year. 

These people should look back at our history to see how other 
generations dealt with similar situations. Listen to this. During the 
height of the Depression, the Mayor of Boston, James Michael 
Curley, increased the number of libraries and their employees to 
over 600 people. Today lioston has 485 employees. 

The great New York City Library, which is a mecca to all of us, 
located on 5th Avenue, was open 865 days a year during the De- 
pression. Today it is open 6 days, with limited hours. 

These reductions that are discussed today come at a t^ime when 
services that a library provides are needed more than ever. Studies 
have shown that a larger number of people use the library and its 
services in times of economic hardship than when the economy is 
in an upward swing. Many people will browse the want ads looking 
for new jobs, but also we understand that they are there for a 
sense of relaxation and information. 

With less discretionary funds, the library offers a place where 
the entire family can go and to enjoy an evening out without 
having to pay for it. 

Today, all across this Nation, hundreds of libraries are facing the 
realization of closing down. Many point out that libraries are not 
essential services, as fire or police protection. And while libraries 
are not in the business of saving or protecting citizens' lives, they 
certainly are in the business of molding and shaping a young boy 
or a /ourtg girl's mind. [Applause.] 

W.ien we lose a library, we forfeit the opportunity for someone to 
benefit and to better themselves. Someone to fall in love with the 
simple joy of reading. Someone when new hopes and dreams and 
ambitions are about to be dashed. 

I^t this generation follow the legacy of previous generations and 
commit ourselves to maintain these treasures of the mind. 

1 want to thank you, Mr. Chairman, and to remind all who are 
here today that I remain steadfast in my support of the concept of 
the public library. The Founders never intended the public library 
system to be a private enterprise undertaking. It was always in- 
tended to be supported by the public and for the public, and I think 
that it is tragic what we are allowing to happen across this country 
in the name of fiscal responsibility. 

Thank you all very much, [Applause,] 

Opkning Statkment of Rkpresentativk Jesse Owens 

Mr, Owens. I won't harass you with another statement today. I 
want to thank you for the 16 minutes you gave me at your session 
yesterday. There are two points I would like to make, however. 

One is that I went to the Congressional Research Service and got 
a detailed listing of the appropriations for libraries since they 
began with the Federal Government in 1957. The authorization 
was first in 1!)5(), and it took a year before they gave us I think the 
first $2 million in 1957. 
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I had my staff add up all the appropriations since 1957 until 
now. They totalled— and I left the slip at my office, so I don't have 
the exact amount— $2.3 billion over 85 years; $2.8 billion is the 
Federal contribution to libraries over 85 years. An aircraft carrier 
will cost you $8.5 billion— one aircraft carrier. 

The tc le is set here in Washington, and unfortunately is picked 
up by the States and local governments, that libraries are not sig- 
nificant. The tone is set here. The last President put zero in the 
budget for libraries for every year that he was President. This one 
has chosen to be more kind and put in $85 million. Fortunately, in 
the House we have already raised that to $126 million. [Applause.] 
Before you applaud, you should understand $126 million represents 
a cut for the Library Services and Construction Act. 

Finally, I say that to urge you to make certain that the delibera- 
tions of this White House Conference are personally delivered by 
you to your congressmen. Everything possible must be done to 
raise the level of awareness of congressmen, so that the tone set in 
Washington is changed over the next few years. 

I walk around all the time with the words of Shakespeare's Kmg 
Lear ringing in my ears: *'Fools be not to bear it tamely; touch me 
with noble anger —when I sne the waste that goes on here and 
compare that with the paltry sums that they are willing to give the 
libraries, I am ang , all the time. You should go to your congress- 
men with some of that same anger. 

Thank you. [Applause.] 

I understand there is a 4-minute video from '^MacNeil-Lehrer 
that we're going to see right now. 
[Videotape shown. ^ 

Mr. Owens. Unlef^s some witness has one last statement to make, 
we can let Roger Fiosenblatt have the last word. I unt' rstand we 
had extraordinary testimony, and I regret the fact that the election 
of the Democratic Whip has kept sortie of us away, but I assure you 
I will examine the testimony in writing. 

Are there any last urgent statements? 

[No response.] ^ • , . 

[Additional statements submitted for the record follow:] 

Pkepared STAT^:MIy^^T OF Mk. Bendek 

1 am David H. Hendor, Kxrcutivc Director «l" the Special Librarit's Association 
(SLA), and 1 want to thank the members of the Joint Congressional HearinK on Li- 
brary and Information Services lor tb'i.^ opportunity to discuss the role ol our Asso- 
ciation and the special library in the While House Conference on Library and Infor- 
mation Services. The Associi(tion and its nienibms are dedicated to the advancement 
and improvement of communications and the dissemination and ultimate use ol in- 
formation and knowledge for the general welfan* of all users • 

SLA is an interruitional organization of more than V^^m) hbranans. inionnation 
managers, and brokers. Special bbrarians and information professumals serve busi- 
ness, media, finance, research, science, government, museums, trade associations, re 
search institutions, and nonprofit organizations. The one comnuJn thread m tbe.se 
libraries and iiiforniaticm centers is that all have collected and (irgamzed specialized 
information in specific subject areas or in the support of specific missions in order 
to meet the informati JM needs of their respective client<'les. 

While essentiallv established to assist the users within their own institutions th*- 
purm)se and mission of special libraries and information centers have exparided as 
the environment in wbicli ibev serve has grown and advanced in the Information 
Age The special librarv/inforniation center now provides a wide range ol mlcirma^ 
tion services, to a not so limited clientele (particularly in g- M'nment libraries), and 
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plays a major role in the advancement of information policy and information prod- 
ucU; and services which foster and promote these policies. 

Delegates to the national meeting of WHCLIS must understand and appreciate 
the value and role of special libraries/information centers and the professionals who 
service these collections. The resources of special libraries are vital to the develop- 
ment of this nation technically^ scientifically, and socially by virtue of the advance- 
ments made by the organizations and institutions within which they serve. These 
special library collections are there for others to use; therefore, special libraries can 
have a role in meeting the information needs of the community at large. 

No national library and information services program, nor national information 
network (such as the proposed National Research and Education Network), should 
bc» planned or implemented without the assistance and expertise of the special li- 
brarian/information professional. 

National information policies and strategies must incorporate the wealth of spe- 
cialized information which could be made available to even larger segments of our 
citizenry. General public libraries and citizens need to be cognizant of the fact that 
these collections can help meet the needs of a variety of users. Special librarians 
want to play ? part in providing local, state, and national information services and 
indeed, special libraries must be an integral part of the total information picture. 

SLA s constituency represents a broad spectrum of subject areas and is an experi- 
enced cadre of librarians and information specialists. According to our 1991 mem- 
bership survey, more than half of SLA's members are in the corporate sector. 
United States industry has recognized that improved productivity and competitive 
advantage depends on how well information ana knowledge resources are utilized in 
developing products and services. William Esrey. who spoke at the opening session 
of WHCLIS about productivity, eloquently discussed the pivotal role of the corporate 
information center at his corporation, United Telecom, and made special mention of 
the outstanding work done by the corporate librarian, who is a member of SLA. We 
know that there are many other SLA members who have done much to communi- 
cate the value of the corporate/special librarian to the captains of industry. 

SLA has gone on record in support of the goals and concepts of this second White 
House Conference, and a contingent of SLA members, elected leaders, and staff at- 
tended both White House Conferences. The following are some of the issues which 
address the needs of SLA members and we hoped would be addressed during 
WHCLIS II: 

—ways the library community can and should work with the private sector in the 
dissemination of government information; 

— privatiziition/contracting out; i . r 

—the growing role of librarians/information specialists in the globalr/ation of in- 
formation; .,11. . 

—the important role played by corporate, federal* and other special libraries and 
information centers; 

—strengthening public-private partnerships as federal funding for library-related 
initiatives dwindles; 

—maintaining open access to government information to guarantee democratic 
and economically sound economy; 

—protecting the confidentiality of library records maintained in public institu- 
tions; 

- preservation of books and other publications regardless of format; 
—marketing the profession and other resources offered by all librarians and infor- 
mation specialists; . . . t , 11. i- 

—understanding and use of new and emerging technologies by the library/infor- 
mation profession as well as the end-user; 
—copyright and intellectual property; and 

— national information policies. 

Again, on behalf of SLA and its members, I want to thank the members of the 
Joint Congressional Hearing on Library nnd Information Services for this opportu- 
nity to share our thoughts on libraries and information services as we prepare for 
the 2Ui century. We appreciate the assistance provided by the both the National 
Commission on Libraries and Information Sciences and WHCLIS staff in making 
SLA part of the planning process for this 1991 Whit- House Conference. 

Prepared Statement of Ms. Warden 

1 am Margaret S. Warden, former Montaiia State Senator; former member of the 
National Commission on Libraries and Information Science; a former member of the 
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Montana State Library Commission; and a long time supporter of adequate funding 
for all kinds of libraries. o 

I have seen the growth of libraries with the passinj^ of Library and Services Con 
struction Act. This has made it possible for rural states like Montana to provide 
more coverage for the large and small libraries. 

Sheila Gates from the Montana State Library has collaborated with me in provid- 
ing this material from Montana which I am sending by FAX this afternoon. 

Please send this to Rick Jerue for the Joint Congressional Hearing in conjunction 
with the Joint Hearing that Congressman Pat Williams and Senator Claiborne Pell 
are chairing in conjunction with the White House Conference on Library and Infor- 
mation Services. 

Funding for libraries in Montana currently is a mixed bag. On the state level, a 
certain amount of success has been achieved from the past two legislative sessions. 
Libraries in Montana received general fund state aid support for the first time in 
the VM) legislative session when the Montana legislature approved a state aid pack- 
age, that included a statewide library card, interlibrary loan reimbursement, sup- 
port for the six public library federations and direct stPte aid for public libraries. 
However, funding was only authorized for the interlibrary loan reimbursement and 
the federation support. The state's library community maintained its lobbying ef- 
forts, and in the 191)1 session, as well as retaining the interlibrary loan reimburse- 
ment and federation support, funding was also approved for direct state aid for 
public libraries. In the fall of 1991, Montana's Public libraries will be paid $.125/per 
capita and $.125/ per square mile from the genv»ral fund. 

Library funding at the local level has not been as successful. The December l.).)0 
"Report of the Blue Ribbon Panel on Libraries at Risk to the Montana State. Li- 
brary Commission" reiterated the severe impact the 1986 freeze on local property 
tax levels has had on local libraries. "This funding constraint has placed local 
public libraries in a horrendous squeeze, caught between increasing demands for 
services, rising costs of materials, and declining, revenues to provide them. After 
two years of successful emergency mill levies in liewis & Clark (^unty, Helena, 
voters turned down the same proposal this year, and as a result the library has had 
to lay off staff, close on Mondays, reduce branch hou^s, and slash its book budget by 
approximately SO'Tr for this next fiscal year. Great Falls Public Library will have a 
materials budget of only $50.000— when a library its size typically would have a ma- 
terial's budget of $150,000. Public libraries in northern and eastern Montana have 
told the State Library they are anticipating viioris to reduce their fiscal year 1992 
budgets. ^ , ^ ... 

The Blue Ribbon Panel also addressed the status of other types off libraries in 
Montana. For school library media centers, the panel reported that in 19!H). Mon- 
tana's 7«9 schools had only a total of :ni full time equivalent certified school l»Dj;;»»j 
ians (that translates to only 40%) and many elementary school libraries are staffed 

onlv bv aides. , ... t* u 

Academic libraries in Montana have also suffered dramatic budget woes. It has 
been 15 years since tl.e University of Montana's Mansfield Library has added to its 
overall number of journals. Montana State University has canceled 25'^r of its jour- 
nal titles in the last five years. Inflation in the costs of materials has continued una- 
bated, so the libraries* purchasing power has diminished significantly. In addition 
the number of professionallv trained librarians in Montana's academic libraries has 
decreased. Currently the directors position is open at three ol the University Sys> 
tem's six libraries. , . 

There are a few bright spots on the horizon: The University of Montana s Mans- 
field Library received funding for cooperative automation with the Mi.ssoula Public 
Library. It also will be one of the libraries to participate in the Library of Congri'ss 
American Memories Project. Parmlv Billings Library will open its doors to users 
more hours each week beginning this fall. Missoula Public Library anticmates a 
substantial budget increase for fiscal year 1992. Butte^Silver Bow Public Library 
will be moving into a newer, larger facility later this year. . 

It is also im|)ossible to discuss libraries and library service in Montana without 
mentioning IaSCA funding and its impact in Montana. I^SC^A funds have provided 
staff and resources at the State Library to assist Montana's public and institutumal 
libraries in providing improved library service to their patrons. In addition, LSLA 
supports a major portion of the State Library's Library for the Blind and Physically 
Handicapped which serves approximately 2.500 Montanans. 

LSCA has also had a direct impact on Montana's local comnuinitH's Since r.|S.^ 
Title II funds have built new libraries in Laurel and Belgrade and funded extensive 
additions or helped acquire new facilities for Havre-Hill (\Kinty Library. Mea^'her 
t\)unty/VVhite Sulphur Springs. Bitterroot Library/Hamilton, Lincoln Branch (/ 
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lx»wis & ('lark County, Plains Public Library. U^wistown City Library, and Sidney 
Public Library. Theru have been other liSCA projects in Flathead County. Winnett, 
Fort Benton, and Scobey as well as a new location for (ilendive in the next few 
months and a new building for Boulder's Community Library. 

Titles I and III funds have been UHed to; help the state's libraries share their lim- 
ited reso* - lie:; through supporting Montana as a foundinji member of the now West- 
ern Library Network (WLN), provide grants to libraries to add their holdings to the 
Western Library Network's database (T) million plus holdings of libraries in Mon- 
tana and the Pacific Northwest), and provide grants to libraries in the state to 
acquire WLN's LaserCat technology (microcomputers, CD ROM drives, and Laser- 
Cat— WLN's database on compact disk). Missoula Public Library, one of the first li- 
braries in the state to In* active in local literacy efforts, received some of its f;rst 
funding from a Title I grant from the State Library Commission. Five school librar- 
ies in communities where no public library exists (Alberton, Lambert. Lame Deer, 
Marion. Opheim) were funded to demonstrate how they could extend their hours 
and services to the non-school public. Of the five, four have continued to offer public 
library service to their communities, two of them (Marion and Opheim) us official 
branches off the county library system. Ninety eifjht Montana librarians (school, 
public, academic and special) from Baker to Eureka and Darby to Plentywood have 
been trained to provide enhanced reference services to their patrons through two 
liiCA'funded Rt»ference Institutes held in June of \\*H\) and IDDl in Helena. Though 
it has not yet been approved for funding the concept ol a statewide libra-y card was 
successfully demonstrated by 14 libraries in southeastern Montana through an 
IiSCA-funded project. 

The Library Services and C-otistruction Act has done much to improve library 
service in Montana. However, because we are a small state in terms of human and 
material resources, there is still much to be accomplished that needs continued fed- 
eral, support. 

Thank you for the opportunity to tell you about Montana's libraries. 

The joint hearing is now adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 11:35 a.m., the subcommittees were adjourned.] 
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